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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Waite there is much to depress and even to distress patriotic 
Englishmen at the present time when a false and treacherous 
Government remains recreant to the most sacred 
of national trusts—the safety of the State—and 
a somnolent country acquiesces in this treason, we 
may at any rate take heart of grace from the splendid and stirring 
example of our brilliant neighbours across the Channel. Public 
opinion in France was sufficiently strong a year ago to clear out 
a Cabinet reasonably suspected of compromising national interests 
and of sacrificing France to Germany behind the back of French- 
men, and to-day their country reaps its reward by regaining the 
moral leadership of Western Europe. What is so remarkable 
and inspiring in the spectacle of a regenerated France—from 
which an Englishman may be pardoned for deriving enjoyment 
only second to that derivable from a similar phenomenon in his 
own country—is that France is in some respects more heavily 
handicapped than we are. Her political and parliamentary 
system is little superior to ours, and it frequently happens that 
the men in control of the machine, as in this country, are inferior 
in outlook, in grit, and in patriotism to the bulk of the nation 
whose aspirations and ideals they woefully misrepresent. Then, 
again, in a Republic there is no institution nor necessarily any 
personality providing a rallying-ground in times of storm and 
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stress. In Russia the Tsar is notoriously an object of adoration 
to the great mass of the people. In Germany a picturesque 
Emperor rides the whirlwind and directs the storm whither he 
will. In the Dual Monarchy the venerable and venerated King- 
Emperor, in spite of the ambitious pretensions by which he is 
surrounded, still towers over all the communities constituting the 
amazing Mosaic over which he reigns. In Italy a sagacious 
statesman and a true friend of his people occupies the throne. 
In Spain a young, gallant and open-minded King makes a natural 
leader of the nation. We recognise the British Crown as the 
symbol of Imperial unity and of such national greatness as may 
be left to us after several years of the ravages of Lloyd George 
government, while the potentialities of the Throne if called upon 
are probably illimitable, and so on all round Europe, where at 
the present day the ability and prestige of the heads of States is 
probably greater than at any previous period. But France 
deliberately became and remained a Republic after being the 
most monarchical Power in Europe, and she has done almost 
everything which on accepted theories should have brought her 
to grief, and yet she stands to-day four square to all the winds 
that blow, animated by a serene but unaggressive self-confidence 
without any dominating institution or principle or personality. 
This makes her perhaps the most interesting of all the Powers. 
Young and ardent blood courses through the veins of an ancient 
and wonderful people. What does it all mean? How is it 
to be explained? Whence comes this marvellous recuperative 
force? How comes it that France appears over and over again 
to have shot her bolt, while friendly neighbours drop a sym- 
pathetic or hypocritical tear as the case may be, and then all of 
a sudden she turns the corner and seems as young, as strong, as 
fresh and as vigorous as ever ? 


To those of us who regard France as their second country, but 
who would never sacrifice national interests to sentiment, it has 


A Geen been delightful to watch the transformation across 


Dien the Channel because in this case our sentiments 

and our interests walk hand in hand. There is 
no greater British interest than a powerful, self-respecting, self- 
confident France, just as there would be no greater British danger 
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than an enfeebled, hesitating, demoralised France, unable to hold 
her own in the councils of Europe and to play her part in that 
Balance of Power which during critical years was imperilled by 
the misfortunes and effacement of Russia, which in their turn 
reacted upon Russia’s ally. It seems only the other day that 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. demanded the head of M. Delcassé, the French 
Foreign Minister, on a charger for the unspeakable crime of having 
attached his signature to the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904, 
which closed the secular conflict between France and Great 
Britain and laid the foundations of the Entente which has since 
weathered many German storms. The attack on the French 
Foreign Minister, with the avowed object of humiliating the nation 
of which he was the public servant, occurred on the morrow of 
the Battle of Mukden. Russia was momentarily hors de combat. 
France was taken by surprise. The German Emperor had for 
so many years been prodigal of his flatteries to France and posed 
as her friend just as to-day he poses as the friend of England, 
Frenchmen could scarcely believe the evidence of their senses. 
It is hardly for us, with our Haldanes and Churchills, to speak 
of the Pelletans and Andrés who had prevented preparation from 
keeping pace with policy. France—perhaps we should say parlia- 
mentary France—felt that she had no alternative but to yield 
before the insolent menaces across the frontier, and M. Delcassé, 
who had occupied the French Foreign Office longer than any 
Minister except Guizot, went into the wilderness. The German 
triumph appeared complete, and to celebrate the event Count 
Biilow (then a highly favoured Chancellor) was ostentatiously 
made a Prince by a grateful Sovereign. Germany, however, 
can never rest on any laurels. Having publicly humiliated France 
Wilhelm IT. proceeded to bully her, and it is an open secret that 
Lord Lansdowne, who was at the Foreign Office during this 
memorable episode in 1905, was obliged to give the German 
Ambassador in London the strongest possible hint as to the in- 
evitable consequences of an unprovoked aggression upon France 
before the danger of “‘ a preventive war ”’ was dissipated. France 
was to be punished for the crime of making friends with Great 
Britain, and Great Britain naturally could not afford to stand by, 
but was constrained by every obligation of honour to make the 
French cause her own. Germany appreciated the position and 
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drew in her horns. In those days the British Navy was un- 
challengeable in ships as well as in speeches. Fisherism was in 
its infancy. We need not review the sequel, which has been 
frequently related in these pages. 


In justice, however, to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
became Prime Minister at the end of 1905 (and however much the 
‘ Cocoa Quakers, the Potsdam Party, and other 
Sir Henry ‘ a ‘ 
Campbell- malign alien influences and Anglophobe Radicals 
Bannerman May dislike it), it must be remembered that though 
the then Liberal Leader may have cultivated some- 
what childish illusions about The Hague Conference, he was 
sound upon European affairs. One of his first acts as Prime 
Minister was to make a resolute stand at the Algeciras Conference 
in the beginning of 1906, when Germany persuaded herself that the 
change of Government in England and the advent of the Radical 
Mountain to power offered a favourable opportunity for once 
more “ testing” the solidarity of the Anglo-French friendship. 
The German Emperor not unnaturally misled by the general 
attitude of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues 
on national questions, especially during the South African War, 
counted on regaining from the Radicals what he had lost in the 
previous summer when the Unionists were in power, and of effect- 
ing a severance between Great Britain and France which would 
have forced the latter Power into the German orbit and_have 
endangered the whole future of the former. But, as has happened 
before, Germany counted her chickens before they were hatched. 
The Kaiser made no concealment of his amazement when he 
found that the Entente was as solid under the Radicals’as it had 
been under the Unionists, and that the new Government was as 
little disposed as the old Government to stand by and allow a 
friend to be bullied simply because she was a friend. Some of 
his Imperial Majesty’s diplomatists had almost as bad a quarter 
of an hour for “ misleading their Sovereign ” when this unpleasant 
discovery was made, as they had at the time of the Anglo-French 
Agreement in April 1904, which was faithfully reported by German 
agents in Paris and in London as an impossibility about which 
Germany need give herself no further concern. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman not only recognised that a strong and 
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independent France was an essential condition of permanent 
peace in Europe, but he equally realised, as must everybody with 
any common sense, that Anglo-French friendship was incomplete 
and precarious while Anglo-Russian hostility continued, and there- 
fore an Anglo-Russian understanding became one of his objectives. 
He refused to take his marching orders from the Radical Jews, 
who were then less predominant in the party than they are to-day, 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
ment signed before he died. The presence of the French Prime 
Minister at Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s funeral was inter- 
preted on both sides of the Channel as an eloquent testimony 
to the knowledge of responsible France that in honouring the 
memory of our late Premier, the French were honouring a valued 
because steadfast friend. 


Tue blind fury of the “ wild men ” of the Coalition against every- 
thing which makes for the strength and security of the unfortunate 
The “Kink? Country which claims them as citizens prevents 

them from realising what is common knowledge 
to everybody else that the policy of the Triple Entente was no 
“* intrigue of Liberal Imperialists ” as they are pleased to pretend, 
but it was the policy of the pro-Boer Premier, whose memory 
they profess to revere, and whose principles they are by way of 
preaching. It was likewise the policy of Mr. Gladstone who 
regarded the Triple Alliance with undisguised suspicion and occa- 
sionally got into trouble for the candour of his opinions and 
keenly resented Conservative coquetting with the Triplice of 
Bismarck’s invention. Mr. Gladstone consistently urged his 
countrymen to carry their goods to other markets and to associate 
themselves with France and Russia in European affairs. Now 
that Unionists have come round to the Gladstonian policy, so- 
called Gladstonians have characteristically abandoned it. The 
clue to their conduct, which is incomprehensible to Russia and 
France, is to be found in that “ kink” upon which we have 
frequently dilated. Your self-righteous Radical is above all 
patriotism. He is not only the warm friend of every enemy of 
his country, but he is likewise the bitter enemy of her friends. 
His psychology is as incomprehensible as that of the Suffragettes, 
and he is as little to be argued with. In spite of him and his kind, 
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we have managed, thanks to the wise and unsleeping efforts of 
men in both parties, to compose our differences with France and 
Russia with incalculable advantages to all three Powers, to say 
nothing of Europe, whose peace has been saved over and over 
again by the loyal co-operation of the members of the Triple 
Entente, the fruits of which were never more conspicuous or more 
valuable than during recent critical months. The iconoclasts 
of the Coalition, who make up in noise what they lack in numbers, 
are literally foaming at the mouth, or we should say at the pen, 
because their Press is their stronghold. They are reinforced by 
opulent aliens, several of whom hail from the Fatherland or allied 
communities, paying the piper of the Coalition campaign and 
consequently claiming the right to call the tune. These wealthy 
cosmopolitans, who are flocking to this country because they are 
not wanted elsewhere, and cannot obtain the social recognition 
abroad which is unfortunately accorded too readily to money- 
bags here, seem to live in order to bite the hand which in a social 
sense has fed them. 


A cerTAIN number of disloyal Jews who infest both parties are 
equally active in playing Germany’s game by intriguing against 
the Triple Entente. We say this without a particle 
of Anti-Semitic prejudice, because the loyal Jews, 
who have unreservedly and without arriére pensée 
thrown in their lot with this country, constitute a valuable element 
in the community. But Great Britain would be infinitely richer 
in everything that is worth having if those other Jews, who are 
really little better than German spies, returned with their money- 
bags to the various countries they came from. If they left their 
countries for their countries’ good they have certainly not come 
here for our good. The intrigue will be exposed and defeated as 
on former occasions, but it is as well to emphasise its existence. 
If our readers carefully peruse their newspapers they will have 
no difficulty in detecting its sinister activity, and they will ask 
themselves in amazement, “ Why does our unique hospitality 
to Jews receive such a poor return? Why do so many of the 
Chosen Race work for Germany against England? Does Ger- 
many accord them anything like the same treatment as we do? 
It can’t be mere hatred of Russia—the land of Pogroms—which 
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accounts for their hatred of the Triple Entente, because many 
of the most prominent German Jews are working for a German- 
Russian Entente, while others are only too delighted to act as 
financial agents of the Russian Government in Germany.” The 
Jewish Chronicle and the Jewish World, which have rightly shown 
themselves solicitous as to the political reputation of the race 
in this country in connection with various questions exciting public 
concern, would do well to expound the enigma which crosses 
the minds of an ever-increasing number of thinking Englishmen. 
What have we done that we should be persecuted by the Jews ? 
Do we persecute them? On the contrary, we seem to be standing 
by and allowing them to capture power after power in this country. 
They would appear to aim at an imperium in imperio. They are 
not content with capturing international finance, except as a 
lever for fresh intrigue in international relations, and they always 
give a casting vote for Germany. As we have seen, the theory 
of the Russian legend breaks down because the Jews of Germany 
are working to detach Russia from England and to draw Russia 
towards Germany, so we see that that Power’s treatment of their 
compatriots counts for practically nothing where German interests 
are concerned. It only counts where British interests are con- 
cerned and when there is an opportunity of injuring England for 
the benefit of Germany. 


Tuat German efforts to undermine the Dual Alliance between 
France and Russia have failed is signally shown by recent events. 
‘Pp That German bluster no longer intimidates les 
‘¢ Poor Dear : . a : 
Germany” "ions amies eb alliées is all to the good. English- 
men have now to do their part in seeing that 
German blandishments in London are equally bootless. The 
Triple Entente occupies a triumphant position as a result of the 
self-restraint, prudence, and steadfastness with which the three 
Powers have supported one another at successive crises, and 
though their respective Foreign Ministers may have had to undergo 
the fire of domestic criticism, to any one capable of seeing the 
situation steadily and seeing it whole, Frenchmen, Russians, and 
Englishmen have every reason to congratulate themselves on the 
course of events. If proof were needed it may be found in the 
pained and pathetic cry of “‘ Poor dear Germany,” which is once 
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again on the lips of our precious Potsdam Party, though no single 
German in Germany regards either himself or his country as an 
object of pity and sympathy. The German Empire as a nation 
of patriots trained to arms is perfectly able to take care of herself, 
and were she aware of the whining propaganda carried on on her 
behalf in a foreign country by ostensible friends we are convinced 
that self-respecting Germans, who greatly outnumber the rest, 
would resent it as much as we do. Germany is the predominant 
partner in one of the most powerful military and naval combina- 
tions ever organised, each member of which is straining her 
resources so as to be able to put her maximum strength into the 
field or on the sea whenever “ the great day,” nightly prayed for 
by German patriots, may dawn. Moreover, the Triple Alliance 
has been prematurely renewed in order to emphasise the common 
policy at this juncture, and both Austria and Italy have been 
tempted down the inclined plane of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts”’ in order 
that they may share with Germany the cost of driving Britain 
from the seas, and of making the Mediterranean a replica of the 
North Sea. Austria-Hungary has spent at least forty million 
pounds on mobilisation, and Germany is making the most frantic 
preparations ever made in peace-time by land and by sea with 
the double object of maintaining and enlarging her military 
supremacy, while simultaneously capturing Neptune’s Trident, 
which, as we know on the authority of the German Emperor him- 
self, ‘‘ must be in our fist,” 2.e. the German fist. If Germany 
can convert a doubt into a certainty she will naturally do it and 
in pursuance of her objectives, after vainly trying to break up 
the Triple Entente by scarcely veiled ultimatums to Russia and 
constant menaces to France, she is now taking a turn at us by 
professing urbi et orbi that the mainspring of her existence is 
love of England. Grand Admiral Tirpitz, of all men perhaps 
the most rancorous Anglophobe in Germany, is alleged to have 
said something or other in the Committee of the Reichstag—the 
incident is still shrouded in mystery so that one interpretation 
may be given abroad and another at home—which is to be ex- 
ploited by our Potsdam Party and our Potsdam Press as a pre- 
text for automatically transferring Neptune’s Trident to the 
* mailed fist”? without even putting up a fight. 


b 
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Ir is not the first of such episodes, which usually occur during the 
annual controversy over British Naval Estimates between the 
big party of the Little Navy and the little party 
of the Big Navy in the Cabinet. They afford a 
welcome pretext to the Fishers and Churchills for 
shirking plain duties and throwing dust in the eyes of the public, 
to say nothing of fresh capital to our poverty-stricken pro-German 
Press. We can all remember the notorious letter of the German 
Emperor to the late Lord Tweedmouth, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, calling attention to the overwhelming preponderance 
of the British over the German Navy and the consequent futility 
of our laying down further battleships. That occurred, if we 
remember right, in 1908, when Great Britain laid down two 
** Dreadnoughts ” to Germany’s four, thus abandoning the two- 
power standard in favour of a half-power standard, and we have 
never recovered from this criminal folly. Needless to say, the 
country was told that the German Emperor’s letter had no effect 
on British Naval Estimates which were already fixed before that 
document arrived. We are accustomed to such statements and 
may take as little of them or as much of them as we like. Perish 
the thought that German cajolery should exercise any influence 
on our patriotic statesmen. Nevertheless Grand Admiral Tirpitz’s 
“‘ demonstration,” whatever it was, is being eagerly grasped at 
as a further pretext for further negligence, though it might have 
been imagined that enough had been done to facilitate Germany’s 
task of conquering the supremacy of the seas by British First 
Lords without any additional assistance. The sorry story of 
Mr. Churchill’s administration of our unfortunate Navy is set 
forth elsewhere, so that all who run may read. And so long as 
his speeches are taken as adequate substitutes for ships by Unionist 
newspapers, we entertain no expectation of any improvement at 
the Admiralty, which from all we hear is as unready for war to-day 
as was the War Office on the eve of the South African War. All 
the “‘ reorganisation,” of which we have heard so much, is mere 
“* eye-wash,” and the vaunted strategic department which elevated 
Mr. Churchill to the rank of a St. Vincent merely consists of a 
handful of officers who are allowed to be neither seen nor heard. 
A Fisher autocracy has been replaced by a Churchill-cum-Fisher 


autocracy, and the last state of things is worse than the first. 
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As regards the Army the Government is in a more hopeless frame 
of mind than ever, as may be gathered from the deplorable perform- 
ances of Lords Crewe and Herschell in the House of Lords when 
Lord Midleton and other peers tried to recall them to realities 
staring them in the face. Meanwhile Lord Roberts pursues his 
splendid mission of patriotism, while public men generally look 
on in the hope that something may turn up and optimists console 
themselves with the reflection that it is always darkest before 
dawn. 


Amip the gloom which appears to have settled down upon this 
country, and which is only relieved by the occasional appearance 
of a German airship, which doubtless indicates 
the amiable intention of the German Government 
to destroy our dockyards and arsenals by bombs 
at the ripe moment, it is more refreshing to observe the attitude 
of our friends of the Triple Entente. Let us hope that if there 
is not sufficient spontaneous patriotism in this country to rise 
to the occasion, if we are so submerged by slimy cosmopolitanism 
and decadent pacifist propaganda, we may yet be shamed into 
motion by the bright example of others. If England is going 
backwards France, at any rate, is going forwards, and the Poincaré 
Presidency signalises the new era in which France has, so to speak, 
found herself. The President struck the keynote in his message 
to Parliament which was read in the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies on February 20. It is a long time since any Parlia- 
mentary statesman has spoken so directly to the purpose, and our 
anemic and neurotic politicians are naturally trembling in their 
shoes while the Cobdenite-cum-Cocoa Press are weeping and wailing 
because, forsooth, the head of the French State is prepared to see 
the world as it is and refuses to cultivate those childish illusions 
in which men of light and leading on our side of the Channel 
live and move and have their being. After referring to the peaceful 
and normal surrender of the Presidential powers as demonstrating 
afresh the immovable strength of French institutions, while afford- 
ing fresh proof of the vitality of the Republic and France’s 
devotion to the ways of liberty, M. Poincaré pledged himself to 
make it a point of honour to defend the Constitution, the 
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guardianship of which had been entrusted to him for seven 
years. 


When France was interrogated after the cruel trials of 1870 she considered that 
a great democracy ought to remain sole mistress of her destinies, and that the free 
speech of the parliamentary régime was henceforth for our nation, the indispensable 
guarantee of methodical and ordered progress. France was not mistaken, and the 
Constitution which she gave herself has secured a long period of tranquillity and of work 
which she is determined not to allow to be interrupted. The prerogatives of Parliament 
are easily reconciled with the rights and uses of the Government, and the restriction 
of the executive power is desired neither by the Chambers nor by the country. Without 
a firm and clear-sighted executive power, the proper working of the administrative 
services would soon run the risk of being compromised, and at certain moments public 
peace itself might be threatened. 


After this admirable exposition of the French Constitution 
the President declared that during his Magistracy he should 
see to it 
in harmony with the responsible Ministers, that the Government of the Republic 
maintains intact, under the control of Parliament, the authority which ought to belong 
to it. It is the part of the Government to be a guide and a counsellor for opinion in 
grave moments. It is for the Government to make a rational choice amid conflicting 
interests, to distinguish the general from the particular and the permanent from the 


accidental, and to endeavour, in every new idea, to sever what is stillborn from that 
which is living and fruitful promise for the future. 


TuE new President proceeded to review the achievements of the 
Third Republic and presented an impressive account of its 
stewardship. But the part of his message which 
— ane attracted most attention at home and abroad 
was that in which, after declaring that, in order 
to fulfil its task the Republic must firmly maintain order at 
home, jealously watch over the balance of its budgets and the 
soundness of its financial resources and assure the blessings 
of peace abroad, M. Poincaré reminded the Republic that 
Peace cannot be decreed by the will of a single Power, and never was the ancient adage 
more true than to-day, “ It is impossible for a people to be effectually pacific except by 
being always ready for war.” A diminished France, a France exposed by her own fault 
to challenge or humiliation, would no longer be France ; it would be a crime against 


civilisation to allow our country to sink in the midst of so many nations which are 
unceasingly developing their military strength. 


When*shall we hear this elementary truth proclaimed from 
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the lips of so-called responsible statesmen in this country, who 
appear to have completely lost all grip of the international 
situation and regard Europe as one gigantic Sunday School, 
exclusively guided by copy-book maxims. The French President 
continued : 

Our Army and our Navy are daily giving us proofs of their devotion and of their 
valour. Let our vigilant attention be turned towards them, and let us shun no effort 
and no sacrifice to consolidate and strengthen them. In their silent work they are the 
most effective auxiliaries of our diplomacy. The better armed and the more resolute we 
are known to be, the better chance will our words of peace and of humanity have of 
being listened to. Jor several months past we have been working with all Europe 
in order to avert the perils of a formidable crisis. Strong in the confidence of Parliament 
and of the country, sure of the fidelity of its Allies and of its friends, the Government of 
the Republic will prosecute with patience a policy of frankness, of wisdom, and of 
firmness. In the service of this policy, in the maintenance of its uniformity, in the 
future I shall unswervingly employ my whole energy. 

This declaration has the right ring about it, and contributes 
more to the cause of peace than all the terrible twaddle ostensibly 
uttered on its behalf by the professional advocates of peace at 
any price. It has given immense satisfaction to all genuine 
friends of peace in Europe, and has made the best possible impres- 
sion in Russia, and in that large part of England beyond the 
dominion of the Cocoa Quakers and the many undesirable aliens 
working in the interests of Germany. Among other significant 
and hopeful auguries was the exceptionally cordial telegram of 
the Tsar congratulating M. Poincaré on his assumption of the 
Presidency which is a new token of the solidarity of the Dual 
Alliance. 


Tae Emperor of Russia’s message was as follows: “ At the 
moment when you enter upon the exercise of the high functions 
to which the French people has called you, I feel 


? 
= enol that I must renew the assurance of the friendly 
aun, sentiments which I expressed to you on the day of 


your election to the Presidency. You know the 
value which I attach to the close union that exists between France 
and Russia. Counting upon your aid in maintaining this union 
and making it prosper, I address to you my most sincere and most 
cordial wishes.” Among other gratifying announcements is the 
news that M. Delcassé is to be appointed French Ambassador in 
Russia, which means that one of the cleverest brains in Europe 
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will henceforward be devoted to the task of preserving the policy 
with which his name is imperishably associated, and of which the 
Dual Alliance forms the corner-stone. Another sign of the revival 
of France which offers another painful contrast to our own perform- 
ances is the gravity with which the Republican Government 
regards the further prodigious military preparations upon which 
Germany is embarking with a view of cowing her neighbours and 
dominating Europe. It is not yet known precisely what form 
the French reply will take, but it is certain that whatever sacrifices 
—and they must be great—which the nation will be called upon 
to make will be made, just as we believe that if we had a manly 
Government in this country, with the courage to tell the truth as 
to what Germany is doing instead of trying to conceal it by a cloud 
of verbiage, our people would be equally ready to respond, and 
if they didn’t the catastrophe would at any rate be on their heads. 
Germany’s game of trying to break up the Triple Entente, by 
threatening France and Russia and blarneying us officially, 
while the inspired German Press is instructed to heap more odium 
upon us than ever, is so obvious that it ought not to impose on a 
child in arms. But then unfortunately the “ great wise and 
eminent gentlemen,” who by virtue of reclining on Front Benches 
regard themselves as statesmen, are more hopeless than children 
in arms because even when they know the truth, as many of them 
do, they dare not tell it to the country which they have wilfully 
misled, in season and out of season, by their silly patter about 
peace when there can be no peace, and their hypocritical tributes 
to the great Christian brotherhood of nations, of which we and 
Germany form an integral part. We know that they are humbugs, 
and they know that they are humbugs—indeed, humbug is a 
second nature with them—but unfortunately the people believe 
enough of this humbug to make it difficult to tell them the whole 
truth, which is discounted as the invention of Jingoes, alarmists, 
scaremongers, &c. But when they are among themselves there 
is probably no collection of men who are so thoroughly scared 
by the position into which they have allowed themselves to drift 
through laziness, supineness, ignorance, and cowardice than Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues, who are as eminently fitted to run 
an Empire on the rocks as Louis Napoleon and his advisers in 
1870. 
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LARGELY on account of the supposed and, we believe, purely 
imaginary prejudices of Lancashire the Unionist Party threw 
Bolton overboard the food duties forming an integral 

part of its “ first constructive work,” thereby 
indefinitely postponing the policy of Imperial Preference and 
jeopardising a considerable number of Unionist seats in the 
South and West of England, where the whole policy is 
accepted and approved. No one attempted to defend this 
action on its merits. It was pure tactics, or rather panic, 
and unless the end justifies the means nothing justifies it. We 
are not yet in a position to form a final opinion upon the effect 
of this disastrous development, but recent utterances of 
prominent Unionists who have never displayed excessive 
enthusiasm for Preference indicate some misgivings as to the 
practicability of dividing up Tariff Reform into water- 
tight compartments labelled respectively “industrial” and 
“ agricultural,” one of which is to come into immediate 
operation in the event of a Unionist victory at the polls, while 
the other is to run the gauntlet of another General Election— 
to the detriment, as we believe, if not the destruction, of both 
branches of our policy. Lancashire, according to Cobdenites, 
will think the day after to-morrow what the rest of the civilised 
world thought the day before yesterday. This tremendous 
sacrifice has been made largely to placate Lancashire, but the 
attitude of the County Palatine is not precisely illuminating 
nor we should imagine encouraging to the engineers of the latest 
free food intrigue. There have been two by-elections in Lanca- 
shire during the last three months, one at Bolton in November, 
when the Unionist Party was staggering under the impossible 
burden of the so-called ‘‘ Food taxes ”—which, by the way, 
are not taxes because they are duties imposed on produce tax- 
free so far as the Home and Imperial supply are concerned. 
Nevertheless, at Bolton, in spite of singularly adverse circum- 
stances, we managed to decrease the Radical majority by nearly 
500 votes. At about the same time an out-and-out Tariff Reformer 
captured Bow and Bromley from so popular a Socialist as Mr. 
George Lansbury, converting the Socialist majority of 863 into 
a Unionist majority of 751. It is true that Mr. Lansbury was 
handicapped by the hysterical support of Suffragists and Suffra- 
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gettes, but it might have been expected that the “ dear food 
bogey” would have completely outweighed such a burden 
in a poverty stricken East-end constituency. 


Now we have another Lancashire by-election at Chorley, where 
a vacancy has arisen through the death of that remarkable man 
Chorley Lord Crawford, which involves the regrettable 

departure of Lord Balcarres, the Chief Whip of 
the Unionist Party in the House of Commons—and the best 
Whip we have had in our time. He has rendered conspicuous 
service to Unionism, for besides being a man of exceptional ability 
and untiring industry and devotion, he is endowed with splendid 
pugnacity and is free from the foibles of the Mandarin and that 
fatality—the superior person. Lord Balcarres understands that 
in order to win you must fight all the time, and he has been the 
means of imperilling the Government on many occasions. Like 
the rest of his colleagues in the Opposition Whips’ room in the 
House of Commons, Lord Balcarres was a Die-Hard in the crisis 
on the Parliament Bill, and his father’s name is to be found on 
the roll of honour containing the peers who followed Lord Halsbury 
against the two Front Benches on that fateful 10th of August 
1911. The enforced retirement of active and able politicians 
from the House of Commons to a House of Lords that has deli- 
berately emasculated itself is a cruel hardship which cannot 
long endure, and whenever there is a serious reform of the Second 
Chamber this injustice must disappear. As we have already 
seen, the Unionists, in spite of “ food taxes,” reduced the Radical 
majority at Bolton by nearly 500 votes. Lord Balcarres held 
Chorley by the magnificent majority of 2500 in December 1910 
as a whole-hogger carrying the same accursed burden of “ food 
taxes.” If there were any foundation for the recent panic and 
abandonment of the food duties Chorley would have revealed 
it. Indeed, after what we were told it would scarcely have 
been surprising to secure a free-food majority of at least 5000, 
all the more as we had the best possible candidate in Sir Henry 
Hibbert, whose services were enlisted as the wire-pullers were 
uneasy as to the popularity of an unalloyed policy of free food. 
We feel intensely relieved that Unionism has done no worse. 
Sir Henry Hibbert has succeeded in keeping Chorley by nearly 
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2000 votes, and Lord Balcarres’ majority has only fallen by 
about 500. In other words, when saddled with those terrible 
‘food taxes’ we reduced the Radical majority at Bolton by 
nearly 500. Minus the “ food taxes” our majority at Chorley 
has been reduced by the Radicals by over 500. This augurs 
ill for the sweeping of Lancashire which we were promised if 
we would consent to half-mast the Imperial flag. As the defeated 
Radical candidate has been at pains to point out, this is the first 
by-election since the General Election at which a Unionist 
majority has been reduced. 


Tue truth about the Lancashire panic is gradually leaking out. 
It appears to have been, like all other panics, a combination 
ny ee of stupidity and cowardice for which there is no 
shire Legend vestige of an excuse. It was not a poor mans 

panic. The masses were not in revolt against 
“dear food.” They have had a sufficient taste of “‘ dear food” 
under Cobdenism, and were perfectly willing to try an experiment 
in Protection. It wasa rich man’s panic disfigured by disagreeable 
incidents—for example, the dismissal of Tariff Reform editors 
in order that a “‘ spontaneous”? demonstration might be made 
against the Chamberlain policy in the North as well as in the 
South of Lancashire. It was a superficial movement of thought- 
less, interested parties of a naturally timorous disposition, who 
cherish the fond illusion that the country exists mainly for the 
purpose of providing them with high office and who persuaded 
themselves in their ignorance that their own apprehensions about 
“food taxes” were shared by Lancashire working men. It was an 
elaborately organised intrigue on the part of the Bigwigs of the 
Unionist Party in Lancashire, who communicated their alarm to 
Lancashire Members of Parliament, who lost their heads and stam- 
peded the Party with the aid of certain Irish Unionists, who should 
under all circumstances resolutely resist stampedes. The mainten- 
ance of the Union depends upon the uncompromising steadfastness 
of Ulster, and it is not for Ulstermen to encourage Unionists to 
abandon any of their principles, because surrender is the most 
catching of all political diseases just as it is the most demoralising. - 
Unless we are careful we shall witness a similar effort at the crisis 
of the Union ; to be forewarned is to be forearmed. Those who 
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have scuttled before an imaginary Lancashire are equally capable 
of scuttling before an imaginary Ireland. We shall always regret 
that Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law did not adhere to their 
original intention of summoning a Party meeting and bidding 
adieu to the Fainthearts. We must now all do what we can to 
retrieve the position, but we can only retrieve it by looking the 
facts frankly in the face and by realising exactly what has been 
done and what must be undone. At Chorley as at every other 
by-election since the postponement of the policy of practical 
Preference—and the Radicals will repeat the tactics in every 
constituency—the Ureite party insisted on having it both ways 
after the manner of the Lord Advocate of Scotland—the modern 
George Washington. Radical speakers and Radical newspapers 
told the agricultural part of the electorate that agriculture would 
suffer from one-sided Tariff Reform, which meant that many 
things needed by farmers and labourers would be taxed, while 
by no possibility could they benefit, as every agricultural product 
was to be rigidly excluded from the tariff, at any rate for the 
purposes of the next General Election. On the other hand, 
townsmen were told that the postponement of the food duties 
was a mere electioneering dodge, and that if they once allowed 
themselves to become entangled in any form of Protection food 
would be taxed like everything else and they would find them- 
selves reduced to living on black bread and offal, &c. 


Tuus, while the Radicals have the best of both worlds, we are 
to have the worst of both worlds, and those responsible for 
Ww Unionist policy must consider very carefully as 
orst of ‘ : 

both Worlds © the best way of meeting this double attack, 

which will be all the more effective because we 
have undoubtedly suffered an appreciable amount of “ moral 
and intellectual damage” by the mere fact of appearing to 
abandon a policy, or to water down a policy, which has been so 
long in the forefront of the Unionist programme, and which 
undoubtedly forms the chief tie between a large percentage of 
the electorate of progressive proclivities and the Party they 
have temporarily supported in the belief that its victory would 
involve the entire policy of Tariff Reform in which they believe. 
That is our answer to those who, as we think, misjudge public 
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opinion—though we have never laid any claim to infallibility— 
and sincerely, though erroneously, believe that the Uuion, the 
Church, the House of Lords, and every other cause for which 
Unionism stands is jeopardised by its association with Tariff 
Reform, the real truth being that the condition of a great mass 
of the people as revealed by all available evidence, and in spite 
of any inflation of statistics, is so bad and so hopeless that they 
are prepared to vote Unionist in order to get rid of that damnable 
sweating system miscalled Free Trade. If this view be right, 
as we believe it is, so far from helping other Conservative 
causes by shelving Tariff Reform we are imperilling one and 
all. Those who believe as we do in the whole policy must con- 
tinue preaching the whole policy, and we do not despair if 
we are sufficiently energetic and determined of convincing the 
Party that the bisection of Tariff Reform and two General 
Elections spells disaster. We would earnestly appeal to those 
Unionist newspapers who do not agree with us upon this question 
to institute their own independent enquiries, which to be of any use 
must be conducted by men whose sole object is to get at the truth 
and who are not animated by mere hostility to Tariff Reform. 
We are sure they will find if they turn their attention to Lanca- 
shire, for instance, that the Lancashire working man is far too 
intelligent to be scared by the food bogey and that the recent 
stampede in Lancashire was exclusively the handiwork of a few 
men in the upper middle-classes who took their orders from one 
or two Lancashire Bigwigs. The Imperial side of Tariff Reform 
makes no less an irresistible appeal to the men of Lancashire than 
it does to the men of Kent—or to the men of any place. 


Tue post of Chief Opposition Whip is, perhaps, the most important 
and difficult position in the Unionist Party after the Leadership, 
and there was considerable curiosity as to how 
The New 
. -. Mr. Bonar Law would fill the vacancy caused by 
Chief Whip ; 
the lamentable retirement of Lord Balcarres to 
“‘ another place.” Mr. Bonar Law did not take long in making 
up his mind. He invited Lord Edmund Talbot to accept this 
thankless task, an offer which was patriotically accepted. We 
know that it is an impertinence for any outsider to criticise any 
Parliamentary arrangement. We are accustomed tothe question 
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** What can you possibly know about the House of Commons ? ” 
Nevertheless we shall venture to congratulate the party on the 
leader’s choice, which we do not think could have been improved 
upon. Lord Edmund Talbot has qualities essential to a Chief 
Whip. He is immensely liked and respected by everybody who 
knows him. He has no “ side,” nor indeed any trace of that 
“* hierarchical” manner which is so peculiarly exasperating in 
many Parliamentarians otherwise very good fellows. He also 
possesses courage and convictions. It is characteristic of a 
sinister Coalition in league with disaffected Irish Catholics, who 
have devoted their whole energies to injuring and humiliating 
this country at home and abroad, to exploit the fact that the new 
Opposition Whip is an English Catholic, with a view to sowing 
suspicion in the mind of Ulster. We warn Unionists that this is 
going to be worked for all it is worth and a good deal more. 
Speaking as Protestants among Protestants we would remind 
Ulstermen that Lord Edmund Talbot was an uncompromising 
Die-Hard during the crisis over the Parliament Bill in 1911, 
and had he been a peer he would have fought in the last ditch 
with his brother the Duke of Norfolk and Lord Halsbury. Certain 
prominent Ulster peers of unimpeachable Protestantism who 
ought to have known better joined in the general stampede which 
enabled the Parliament Bill to be placed on the Statute Book, 
while the Anglican bishops, with a few honourable exceptions, 
made themselves participes criminis by voting for that infamous 
measure which was openly and avowedly declared by its authors 
to be the precursor of the present preposterous Home Rule Bill. 
We are more firmly than ever of opinion that had the Die-Hard 
cause triumphed in 1911 there would have been no Home Rule 
Bill in 1912, because even if the threatened creation of peers was 
not all bluff, as we incline to believe, the attempt to carry it out 
would have caused the collapse of the Government. For this 
very simple reason: Had the new creations been taken from 
outside Parliament there would have been a revolt of the Radical 
Plutocracy inside the House of Commons, which would have 
brought down the Government. On the other hand, if any large 
number of Radical Members of Parliament had been made 
hereditary peers, Unionists would have enjoyed the unique 
advantage of something approaching a General Election without 
any possibility of losing any seats, while the circumstances 
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would have provided golden opportunities of capturing Radical 
strongholds. 


WuEN the inner history of the Die-Hard movement comes to be 
written, as is bound to happen before very long, the truth at 
which we have frequently hinted in these pages 
will be confirmed, namely that Mr. Balfour was 
rushed off his legs by impetuous scuttlers and 
yielded against his better judgment, emphasising his detachment 
by going abroad on the very day of the fatal division in the 
House of Lords. We feel sure that Irish Unionists will have no 
reason to regret the selection of Lord Edmund Talbot as Chief 
Whip of the Unionist Party, and that on a calm review of the 
situation they will agree that the Catholic aristocracy of England, 
who were solid almost to a man with Lord Halsbury, have a much 
better record than some of the mugwumps and Mandarins of the 
Anglican communion, and are far more entitled to public con- 
fidence on this issue. Having voluntarily surrendered their time- 
honoured power of preventing Governments from passing out- 
rageous measures for which they had no popular authority behind 
the backs of and against the wishes of the people, the House of 
Lords to-day presents a somewhat pathetic spectacle. Under the 
Parliament Bill political power in this country is concentrated 
in the hands of a “‘ Single Self-paid Chamber,” which is content 
to register the successive decrees of a Coalition Caucus held together 
by the “ cohesive power of public plunder.” There is plenty of 
discussion in the House of Lords, and the standard of debate, 
at any rate among Unionist peers, remains as high as ever—even 
if Lord Crewe and his crew cut a pitiable figure—but it is impossible 
to interest the public in these debates because the peers have 
little more power than the Debating Society of Upper Tooting. 
When no serious effect can be given to speeches, even if the speeches 
are worthy of the classic period of Athenian eloquence, speeches 
cease to interest. 


House of 
Lords 


In the House of Commons, on the other hand, there is little or 
no discussion as that word is generally understood, but plenary 
powers. It is true that there are stereotyped 
debates frequently distinguished by excellent 
speeches both in substance and in form, but the 
speeches count no more than those in the House of Lords, because 


The 
Commons 
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everybody knows that under the guillotine the question will be 
decided in the Division Lobby at a certain hour by members 
who have not heard the debate, and as the Coalition commands 
a majority of over 100, there is little room for doubt as to the issue 
even though by splendid zeal and admirable efficiency the Govern- 
ment may occasionally be scored off in a so-called “‘ snap division.” 
But even when Ministers are defeated it makes no difference. 
They are there for the purpose of eating dirt, and dirt they will 
continue to eat. “* Resign ” is not a word known to their vocabu- 
lary. When out-manceuvred under the rules of the parliamentary 
game they merely break the rules and go on as if nothing had 
happened. Parliamentary pundits who like to imagine that the 
Mother of Parliaments is still the envy and admiration of surround- 
ing nations, may shake their heads and imagine that condign 
punishment must fall upon the iconoclasts of the Treasury 
Bench, but the mass of the nation is not even aware that there 
has been an “incident.” The general effect of the Asquith 
régime has been to kill public interest in the House of Commons, 
though the authors of the Parliament Act not unnaturally 
imagined that by bluffing the Peers into surrendering to the 
Commons the latter would become the cynosure of all eyes. It 
would be highly interesting, if it were feasible, to poll the readers 
of those newspapers which still pay the Legislature the compli- 
ment of reporting its proceedings at length, with a view to ascer- 
taining how many even glance at these serried and repellent 
columns contributed by one‘House that discusses without power 
and another that has power without discussion. We believe that 
such a poll would be a revelation. Personally we cannot help 
feeling some gratitude for the Parliament Act, because whereas 
one used to wear out one’s eyes over “‘ Parliamentary Intelligence ” 
one has become conscious of the futility of it all and naturally 
turns to the more interesting parts of the great papers. 


Arter this somewhat heterodox confession our readers may be 
disinclined for epitomes of Parliamentary Debates, and on the 
tome whole we have let them off cheaply in this respect 
Rule of late. The House of Lords did what little it 

could with the Home Rule Bill by rejecting it on 
second reading by a majority of 257 (326-69) as compared with 
the majority of 378 (419-41) by which Mr. Gladstone’s last Home 
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Rule Bill was rejected in 1893. Superficial persons have attempted 
to argue from these figures that British feeling against Home Rule 
is slackening, but this is an erroneous inference. The figures 
merely serve to show a slackening of interest on the part of the 
peerage in the artificial proceedings of an assembly shorn of 
powers possessed by every serious Second Chamber in the civilised 
world. There was naturally great excitement and a great muster 
of peers in 1893 because they all knew that their vote would 
contribute to kill a dangerous Bill. But there was naturally 
little excitement and a much smaller attendance on the present 
occasion because the peers knew that they could only postpone 
the evil day by hanging up the measure for a year and a half, 
and many of them felt it was hardly worth turning out for this. 
People who are not precisely fools thought there was something 
to be said in favour of the Lords letting this grotesque measure 
through, bringing the crisis to a head and forcing upon the present 
Government the responsibility of endeavouring to set up a Molly 
Maguire tyranny over Ulster rather than cast on their successors 
the odious tasks inseparable from this Bill. But those were prob- 
ably wise who decided that such a policy was liable to misunder- 
standing in Ulster and the United Kingdom generally. It should 
be added that there is a widespread belief that a General Election 
must precede any attempt to bring into operation an impossible 
measure which will satisfy no one, settle nothing, and provoke civil 
war. There may be good grounds for this optimism, but in spite 
of diligent research we have been unable to discover them. As we 
have said so often before, the issue lies in the hands of Ulster, 
and if she has the requisite energy and grit she will succeed in 
destroying once and for all the detestable conspiracy (which has 
now lasted for an entire generation) to dismember the United 
Kingdom. Ulster can lead England, Ulster can drive England. 
That other small nationalities have done so is shown by the 
current mot which may be familiar to some of our readers: 
“What is England? England is an island in the German 
Ocean, governed by Scotsmen, kicked by Irishmen, and plun- 
dered by Welshmen.” 
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THE Bull Mouse Party, as the Coalition has been wittily christened 
by a distinguished member of our profession, has suffered several 
nasty jars in the process of forcing through the 
House of Commons the meanest of its many 
despicable measures—the Welsh Church Bill. It 
takes a great deal to turn the stomach of a Radical against any 
item in the Ministerial menu, but the repulsive attitude of the 
Government towards one of the few civilising influences in Wales 
was more than some of their English supporters could endure, 
and young Mr. Gladstone (the grandson of the Grand Old Man) 
in particular distinguished himself by his independence and firm- 
ness in refusing to be browbeaten by the Bull Mouse Caucus. We 
trust that this promising young man may be equally resolute in re- 
sisting their blandishments and will refuse to become incorporated 
in the Bull Mouse machine. The devoted Churchmen of the 
Unionist Party led the attack with conspicuous ability and enthu- 
siasm, among the younger members who were foremost in the 
fray being Lord Wolmer and Mr. Ormsby Gore, while Lord Hugh 
Cecil more than once spoke with such eloquence as momentarily 
to melt the heart of bitter Dissenters even though he could not 
detach a vote, while Lord Robert Cecil was in his own inimitable 
way equally efficacious, and other Unionist Churchmen proved 
their devotion in this great struggle. They would, however, do 
well to remember the unfaltering support they received from 
Unionist Nonconformists and other sections of the Party, who 
though not regarding the maintenance of the Established Church 
in Wales as the most important of issues are nevertheless prepared 
to follow their lead in resisting it, and without the support of the 
former the latter would have been powerless. It is not un- 
naturally a disappointment to some of them to find that Church- 
men are prepared to use the position cheerfully and unreservedly 
accorded to them in their admirable campaign against the destruc- 
tion and spoliation of a noble institution, to persuade the Unionist 
leaders to discard other elements in Unionist policy which are 
rightly regarded as of vital importance by other equally important 
sections of the Party. Such log-rolling as forms the basis of the 
Coalition is odious, and no one desires to see its importation into 
our Party, but there must be a little give and take in all effective 
parties, and those who try to take all without giving anything in 


The Bull 
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return will find themselves and everything they hold dear over- 
taken in a common ruin. 


WE may fairly claim to speak with impartiality on this question 
because in any event we should uphold the Welsh Church with 
the same zeal that we uphold the Union or preach 
Tariff Reform. There are, however, many Tariff 
Reformers who could not say as much, but who 
have nevertheless unswervingly followed the Party only to find 
their own cause cold-shouldered. If the Church and the Union 
are to be associated in the minds of the working classes with 
Cobdenism both will infallibly perish. The emigration figures 
are decisive on this point. If conditions were satisfactory in 
Free Trade England there would not be a stampede of the cream 
of the working classes, industrial and agricultural, to Protectionist 
countries. The Unionist Party have fought the meanest Bill 
with splendid zeal, and over and over again the Bull Mouse 
Government were only saved from catastrophe by the godless 
Molly Maguires who would destroy anything in order to be able 
to work their wicked will in Ireland and to wreak their long- 
deferred vengeance upon Irish Loyalists. The House of Lords 
has given us a temporary respite from the Meanest Bill by rejecting 
its second reading by a majority of 201 (252-51). The Bull Mouse 
Party are now feverishly arranging to start another session as 
soon as the present session has closed in order that the Home Rule 
Bill and the Meanest Bill may be hustled through the House of 
Commons undiscussed—while “ mum’s the word ” in the country 
—so that these scandalous measures may be again sent up to the 
House of Lords so as to enable them to become law under the 
Parliament Act before the country has an opportunity of being 
consulted. The House of Lords is full of parliamentary ability 
and eloquence, and we trust that late in the day though it be 
there is sufficient grit in our Second Chamber to meet the Bull 
Mouse Party in the gate. It must not be forgotten, in spite of 
all that has happened, that the peers retain in their arsenal 
weapons capable of destroying the Government, and the choice 
before the House of Lords is to use those weapons and destroy 
the Government, or alternatively to allow the Government to 
complete the destruction of the Constitution besides destroying 
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the country. We have been publicly given to understand on 
more than one occasion that our only Second Chamber will not 
quail from discharging the duty beiore it; and unless it is prepared 
to die with ignominy, the time is at hand for a display of nerve. 
We are on the eve of great events, of which the greatest will be 
a notable reaction against every form of scuttling, and a revival 
of real Unionism founded on strength of purpose. 


WE have no desire to deluge our readers with the Marconi question. 
An article by the Editor will be found elsewhere following the 
Special Report of the Marconi Committee, which 
is reproduced in extenso, as we think it will be 
found interesting all over the world, especially 
by those who have not had the opportunity of reading the ample 
reports of the proceedings which have appeared in many 
British newspapers, including one Radical paper the Manchester 
Guardian. Nor is it necessary for us to enlarge on this topic, 
asit has been so fully dealt with by the Press, and the canons 
of editorial duty, in scrupulously observing the confidences of 
those who have relied upon editorial discretion, have been 
admirably laid down in innumerable organs. Indeed, so far 
as we have observed, this elementary axiom is universally 
recognised outside the atrabilious mouthpieces of the Coali- 
tion, which perhaps, in their incoherent fury, scarcely know 
what they are writing and printing and certainly cannot mean 
what they say, for if they were serious their readers would infer 
that no correspondent would be safe in making a private communi- 
cation, written or verbal, to Coaliton editors as, ex hypothesz, 
these might at any moment, on the demand of a Select Committee 
or on some other equally frivolous pretext, divulge the name of 
their confidant as well as the contents of any private letter, to 
the public, including vindictive political enemies. If such be 
in fact the ethics of Radical journalism Radical editors are unlikely 
to be overwhelmed with correspondence in the future—to the 
detriment of the Post Office—as their readers will naturally be 
apprehensive of betrayal. Is it safe, one may ask, to write 
an anonymous letter to a Coalition journal if one’s name is 
liable to be handed over to whatever may be ihe Star Chamber 


e ; 4 T Se ae nen Be he a ee oa 
of the moment? We do not imagine that any cerious editor, 
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however ‘‘ advanced ”’ his politics, assents to this novel doctrine, 
but it is difficult to draw any other inference from articles 
recently published in papers purporting to be serious. England, 


as we know, does not love Coalitions. She will speedily cease to 
love the Coalition Press. 


Ir is always as well to know where one is, and one cannot help 
being grateful for the abundant information vouchsafed by our 
friends the enemy as to what could and would 
Valuable al : - ie" 

Tips happen when the Marconi Committee reported 
the editor of the National Review to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons for refusing to give up the names of 
private correspondents and others with whom he had discussed 
the Marconi question. The Manchester Guardian was as full of 
knowledge as an egg is full of meat, and its “ political corre- 
spondent”’ at Westminster was in a position to announce in 
advance the precise course of events on the 13th of February, 
the day after the action of the Marconi Committee. But he was 
not even correct to a Session, as he imagined that the Chairman, 
Sir Albert Spicer, would formally report the resolution of the 
Committee “‘one day,’ “ which will probably be early next 
Session.” Whereupon, according to the Manchester Guardian, 
“the Prime Minister as Leader of the House will move that Mr. 
Maxse be ordered to attend at the Bar of the House on the day 
following. Such an order is issued by the Clerk of the House 
and served personally on the witness in question. Later Mr. 
Maxse will be called to the Bar. He may then, should the facts 
appear to the House as they did to the Committee, either apologise 
for his refusal to accede to the request of the Committee, in which 
case the precedents would appear to point to the incident being 
closed by a reprimand from the Speaker and a promise that the 
required document be forthcoming, or he may persist in the 
position he has taken up before the Committee.”’ Our instructive 
contemporary added, “ In the latter case the House, if it should 
decide to inflict any punishment, may take one of three courses : 
(1) It may commit him to the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms. This course has been generally reserved for 

members ; 
(2) It may impose a fine; 
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(3) It may commit him to prison—of course in the First 
Division.” 

We cannot resist expressing our abiding gratitude to our conside- 
rate contemporary for conceding “ the First Division,” because 
if the Manchester Guardian takes its own articles seriously it 
should stand out for the last division in the case of such a criminal. 
Its political expert added that “ imprisonment cannot last longer 
than the date of prorogation, it being in the power of any one 
so imprisoned to obtain release immediately Parliament had been 
prorogued by a writ of habeas corpus.’ We further learn that 
“the power under which the House acts in this case is contained 
in the Sessional Orders—a series of resolutions reaffirmed at the 
commencement of each Session.” Then follows the usual quota- 
tion from Erskine May: “ 'The House has acted on these resolutions 
with severity, and the journals abound with cases in which 
witnesses have been punished by committal to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, to Newgate, or to the Tower, for prevaricating or giving 
false testimony for suppressing the truth or refusing to answer 
questions, or to produce documents in their possession.” (Erskine 
May, ed. 1906, p. 75.) 


So there is no longer room for any lingering doubt as to what 
Manchester Guardian government means. We are further re- 
“Th minded that ‘‘ the case is of some importance, 
e Fat ‘ ne ; , 

Boy” inasmuch as the whole utility of Select C ommittees 

would be imperilled if their powers of calling for 
‘persons, papers, and records’ were not preserved. There 
appears to be no recent precedent for this present case. A witness 
who refused to attend the Select Committee on Money Lending 
was arrested, brought to the Bar, and thereupon tendered an 
apology to the House.” The Daily Chronicle was even more 
successful in making one’s fiesh creep, as the “‘ Fat Boy,” or who- 
ever the gentleman may be who does “ The Office Window ”’ of 
that newspaper, while differing from the Manchester Guardian 
as to the particular Session when the execution would take 
place, wrote as follows (see Daly Chronicle, February 13): “ The 
fate in store for Mr. Maxse to-day (should the Commons decide 
to summon him to the Bar of the House) is foreshadowed in the 
awiul words of Mr. Palgrave, who long ago described the scene 
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when an unwilling witness stood for judgment. ‘ By him stands 
the Sergeant-at-Arms holding up in air the sceptre of gilded 
silver that is called the mace. In the far distance at the end of 
the great hall sits the Speaker; in solemn tones he questions 
the offender ; so frightened indeed was one poor fellow that he 
fell on the floor of the House in a convulsive fit.’”” The Daily 
Chronicle adds, and one is tempted to ask in passing whether this 
sorry stuff is not a breach of Parliamentary privilege, as tending 
to cast ridicule on the House of Commons, ‘‘ One can almost 
believe it when we are told that Speaker Abbott used to send his 
victim away with these words ringing on his tympanum: 
* Because you have, in defiance of the laws of this country, know- 
ingly and wilfully violated at once the privileges of this House 
and the just constitution of Parliament, you are committed 
to the gaol of Newgate, the common receptacle of malefactors, 
there to remain a prisoner, a signal proof of the power and justice 
of this House, an indelible disgrace to you, and a memorable 
example to others.’’’ The Daily News of the same date fixed 
yet another time for the drama, and after announcing that “ the 
attacks made on individual Ministers have been of a very gross 
description, and feeling on the subject runs high throughout the 
Coalition,” pointed out that “‘a warrant could be issued for the 
seizure of all correspondence connected with the National Review.” 
Other cocoa organs were equally illuminating, and Captain Cocoa’s 
organ, the Star, consigned the present writer to “‘ the dock,” a 
subject on which the Star may have special knowledge denied 
to less favoured mortals. 


MEANWHILE our leading journal, the Times, putting aside all 
personal questions, which are entirely immaterial in an issue of 
The Ti this character, published a leading article on the 
e Times ; 
yore same day as “the heathen raged furiously to- 
gether,” entitled “ A Question of Privilege,” 
which laid down the law as understood and practised by all 
self-respecting journalists throughout the civilised world. After 
describing what had occurred before the Committee the Times 
was careful to disclaim all responsibility for the rumours as to 
gambling in Marconi shares. 


These rumours have had no currency in the columns of the J'imes, and we shall 
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continue to reserve all comment until the Committee has concluded its enquiry. Still 
less are we concerned with the value of the evidence offered by Mr. Maxse, or by any 
other individual witness. We have in view simply and solely the point of principle 


raised yesterday in the Committee—a point which affects every journal in the country. 
The position taken up by Mr. Maxse is one which it is essential to maintain, if the 
power of newspapers for good from time to time is not to be impaired. Much informa- 
tion and criticism beneficial to the public will necessarily be suppressed if those who 
communicate with editors are no longer assured that the confidence reposed in them 
will in all circumstances be respected. It is to the honour of English journalism 
that the implied promise given to correspondents has rarely been broken. We do not 
doubt that it will continue to be kept. 


As the Times observed, “ the ordinary law of privilege has 
been formed mainly with reference to the position of the solicitor, 
who is not bound to divulge information, or to disclose documents 
obtained by him in performing his professional duties to a client.” 
A somewhat similar privilege, though resting upon other grounds, 
belongs to an official refusing to produce documents of which 
the disclosure would be detrimental to the public service. ‘“ But 
good sense and the practice of honourable men: have extended 
privilege further than the boundaries prescribed by the lawyer’s 
books. Many a physician has received from patients communi- 
cations which under no pressure would he reveal. Many a Roman 
Catholic priest—and probably not a few clergymen of other 
faiths—have been told secrets which they would not think of 
disclosing so long as their silence did not further or conceal 
crime or fraud. Their silence, even under pressure, has been to 
their honour.” The Zimes leader concluded as follows: “ It 
may be somewhat difficult to explain to a Committee not acquainted 
with the conditions of production and working of a newspaper 
the necessity of respecting absolutely the confidence given to an 
editor by his correspondents. But it is tolerably certain that, if 
conceivably any members were placed in circumstances similar 
to those in which Mr. Maxse was yesterday, they, as honourable 
men, would have declined to speak. The more the point is 
considered . . . the clearer will it appear that the chief sufferers 
from breaches of the present practice would, in the long run, 
be the public themselves. Let us add that the definite recognition 
of this practice must impose a corresponding obligation on the 
Press to see to it that a privileged position is never abused. That 
is an obligation, we are confident, that the Press will readily 
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accept and loyally fulfil.” As we have already pointed out, the 
readers of newspapers which contest the unimpeachable doctrine 
so clearly and strongly laid down by the 7imes will henceforward 
be chary of trusting the editors of those organs with any informa- 
tion or names not intended for publication if requisite pressure 
be brought to bear. 


Ir “ the intelligent anticipation of events before they occur” 
be the primary duty of newspapers, as was once laid'down by an 
eminent man, the Coalition organs were sadly 
at sea in their gloomy vaticinations, and Members 
of Parliament who, at much inconvenience—espe- 
cially Radical Members of Parliament—assembled in great force 
at Westminster on the afternoon of the 13th of February to “ see 
the fun,” have every right to resent the misinformation scattered 
broadcast by the feckless myrmidons of the Coalition Press. We 
do not feel that it would be becoming in us to make any comment 
on the proceedings, so we confine ourselves to reproducing the 
operative passage from the Official Report : 


MARCONI COMMITTEE. 
EvIDENCE oF Mr. Maxse. 


The Prophets 
at Sea 


* Sir Atpert Spicer: I desire to ask you, Mr. Speaker, a 
question in relation to the report presented on behalf of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company Limited Agreement, as to what 
action you propose to take in the matter ? 

Mr. Speaker: [ have read the report presented by the 
hon. member on behalf of the Committee, and it does not appear 
to me that I have to take any action—at least not to initiate any 
action. I shall act, of course, ministerially as spokesman of 
the House if the House thinks fit at any future time to take 
any action. But I do not think it would be according to precedent 
or right for me to take any action on my own initiative, and I 
shall wait until I am instructed by a Resolution of the House. 
I do not know whether the Prime Minister wishes to make any 
statement in regard to the matter. I think the indication 
should come from him as to what action he thinks the House might 
properly take. 


* Chairman of the Marconi Committee, 
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Tue Pre Minister: Perhaps I may say that, like the 
majority of members, I have only had time to give a very cursory 
perusal to the Report of the Committee circulated this morning. 
I understand that the Committee has adjourned for this Session. 
In the circumstances, and having regard to the stage of the 
Session we have reached, and of the importance, as all experience 
shows, of proceeding in matters of this kind only after full oppor- 
tunity of consideration and deliberation, I am not prepared to 
| assume the responsibility of advising the House to take any 
immediate action. 

* Caprain Murray: May I ask whether the Prime Minister 
will consider the advisability of referring the Report to the 
Committee of Pivileges ? (szc) 

Tue Prime Minister: I do not know why I should do that. 
It is not a question of privilege at all. 

Mr. Jonn Warp: Does the right hon. gentleman think it 
necessary to take any further proceedings whatever relating to 
this case in view of the fact that the gentleman has refused to 
substantiate the accusations he made ? 

Tue Prime Minister: I do not think I could usefully add : 
anything to what I have said. | 


THE circumstances being what they are, it is perhaps advisable 
to postpone further observations on the proceedings of the Marconi 
Committee, which it is alleged will be reconstituted 


. on next Session, and will resume operations precisely 
Mr. Lawson Where they left off. At any rate, that is the sug- 


gestion of the Ministerial Press, but the Ministerial 
Press is so hopelessly unreliable that one never knows when to 
take its statements seriously. Its sense of decorum and fair 
play may be gathered from the daily abuse showered on Mr. 
W. R. Lawson while he was actually giving evidence before the 
Select Committee, and by the indecent glorification of those 
who were cross-examining. Many men admirable with their 
pens do not shine in the war of words at which parliamentarians 
are adept, just as many men who are clever with their tongues 
are impotent with their pens. The mud-slingers of the Coalition 


* Brother of the last Chief Whip of the Radical Party, the Master of Elibank, 
vecently created a peer, 
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regarded Mr. Lawson as a suitable objective, but their vituperation 
is unlikely to do him any harm and the treatment he received has 
already provoked a reaction. Mr. Lawson must be judged as a 
writer and not as a witness, because writing is his vocation 
while the other is not, and reviewing his articles in the Outlook 
and the National Review in the light of our present knowledge 
—which we owe largely to Mr. Lawson’s efforts—what strikes 
one most is the sound instinct which prompted him to probe 
the Marconi mystery, and the remarkable flaire with which he 
tackled a peculiarly complicated question upon which the public 
had been deliberately starved of information by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, who had a special duty to take the House of Commons 
and the country into their confidence directly the March “ Con- 
tract ” (it is the Attorney-General’s word) ‘‘ had been got” (we 
again quote the Attorney-General) by the Marconi Company. 
Extravagant capital has been made out of the fact that Mr. 
Lawson volunteered the statement that in the course of his business 
as a money-broker he carried over a few Marconi shares among 
a lot of other shares and was to that extent ‘‘ a bear,” on a tran- 
saction from which he made about £40. We trust that everybody 
concerned will be as frank and open as Mr. Lawson. This trumpery 
affair had no more influence on his writing than a judge’s holding 
in railway stock would have on his conduct of an action for 
negligence against a railway company. Directly Mr. Lawson 
saw that a controversy which seemed like a peculiarly forlorn 
hope was developing into a considerable affair he closed his 
trifling transactions in Marconi shares. We may perhaps venture 
to express the hope that the Committee will succeed in securing 
an exhaustive list of Marconi “ bulls.” 


WE need only say two other words on the business. We have 
referred to the suggestion of the Daily News that the National 
Review correspondence could be seized. We trust 


er that these and any other legends that may be 
‘eaters propagated in order to deter our readers from 


communicating with us will have a precisely 
contrary effect. Indeed, we feel confident that nothing can 
interrupt the flow of confidential communications which form by 
far the most valuable part of an editor’s correspondence, and those 
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who trust us in the future as they have done in the past may rest 
assured that under no conceivable circumstances will their trust 
be betrayed. Neither their names nor any names which they 
may mention but desire should not be mentioned to the world, 
nor any statements which they wish to have treated as confidential 
will be given to whomsoever it may be. Nor has any one any 
right to suggest to our private correspondents, as is being done 
by some professed seekers after truth, that they should take the 
initiative in disclosing their identity. All such suggestions are 
equally calculated, with others that we have referred to, to destroy 
confidence between an editor and his readers, which is the most 
precious possession of any organ. We cannot thank personally 
all those who have congratulated the National Review on its 
present stand, but the number and nature of the congratulations 
have been most gratifying and even embarrassing. ‘To our con- 
fréres of the Press, with some of whom we have occasionally 
been in sharp conflict on public questions, we desire to express 
our warm appreciation of the generous manner in which differences 
have been forgotten and of the splendid support they have given 
in a fight for principle, which is equally vital to the Press and the 
public. None of us claim any caste privilege, but simply that 
the decencies of civilised intercourse may be preserved and that 
when confidence has been given it shall not be betrayed under 
any temptation. Every self-respecting man, be he editor or any- 
thing else, would go to the stake for that principle. 


Mr. Rurert Gwynne, the Unionist Member for Eastbourne, is 
to be warmly congratulated upon the brilliant success of his per- 
sistent efforts to illuminate the curious complica- 
tions of Indian finance. Ministers have all of a 
sudden become fearfully sensitive about their 
personal honour, but they remain tolerably indifferent concerning 
the honour of the country, and their attitude upon many questions 
is calculated to make their predecessors turn in their graves, 
while their supporters in the Press imagine that every difficulty 
can be disposed of by vituperating anybody and everybody who 
dares to call attention to any impropriety or seeming impropriety 
on the part of a mulish Ministry without pride of ancestry or 
hope of posterity. There was a time when British public men 
were not merely scrupulous to avoid impropriety, but they were 


Sensitiveness 
and Sense 
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exceedingly sensitive as to the appearance of impropriety, realising 
that the good name of a statesman is a priceless asset to the 
community. There are still men who maintain the highest 
traditions and consequently inspire profound confidence in all 
such matters, and happily they are not confined to one party. 
If any lunatic suggested that Sir Edward Grey was capable of 
utilising his inside knowledge of Foreign Affairs to speculate in 
international stocks he would be forthwith presented with a 
strait-waistcoat) There would be nothing criminal or indictable 
in such action on the part of our Foreign Minister, but it would 
be simply impossible. Nor is this a question of class as some would 
like to pretend, because a similar observation would apply to 
such a man as Mr. John Burns, whose name could never be asso- 
ciated in the mind of the most suspicious of his opponents with 
anything that was not straightforward and honourable and of 
good report, nor would Mr. Burns ever knowingly put himself 
in an invidious position. This is not a question of personal or 
party prejudice. We loathe the opinions of Sir Edward Grey 
on every domestic question and regard him as one of the most 
dangerous members of the Cabinet, owing to his reputation as a 
Moderate. We equally detest the views of Mr. Burns, of Lord 
Morley of Blackburn, of Lord Loreburn and several other Ministers, 
who are not merely sensitive on matters of propriety—any one 
can be sensitive—but sensible in so comporting themselves as to 
prevent any whisper at their expense from ever arising. Lord 
Morley has devoted his political energies to the dismemberment 
of the United Kingdom. It would be difficult to imagine a worse 
political record. Lord Loreburn was perhaps the most bitter 
of the pro-Boers. To us his opinions are rotten and hateful. We 
believe him to have been one of the original Potsdam Party in 
the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet. But “ rumour ” could never 
get a hearing in his case or in the case of many of his colleagues. 


Ir is therefore idle to try and pooh-pooh such questions as Mr. 
Rupert Gwynne, in his capacity as a Member of Parliament, has 
very rightly and persistently raised throughout 


Mr. R t ‘oe : : : 
ph red this winter on the Silver question, and which we 
Campaign intend to raise directly an Oil question comes 


into view. Mr. Gwynne’s speech in the House of 
Commons (February 13) should be read in its entirety, He moved 
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“that a Select Committee be appointed to enquire into the 
administration of Indian Finance and Currency by the Secretary 
of State for India and Council of India, and the responsibility 
and powers vested in the Finance Committee, in special relation 
to the recent purchases of silver and the distribution of cash 
balances.’ He rightly complained that this subject could only be 
raised “at a time when hon. members are worn out and anxious 
to get away,” and he properly commented on the difficulty which 
had been experienced in extracting information from the India 
Office concerning the recent purchases of silver, declaring “ that 
one may fairly say that the powers of prevarication which the 
India Office have exhibited are as fully developed as it would be 
possible for any Government Department to exhibit.” This is 
saying a good deal, but Mr. Gwynne is a master of his subject, 
and he may be right, though perhaps if he were not protected by 
privilege he would be laying himself open to a libel action by some 
other Government Department jealous of the priority thus 
accorded to the India Office. Question after question had been 
necessary before the real facts of the case could be elicited. “A 
short time ago the Prime Minister resented somewhat a suggestion 
made by the Leader of the Opposition when he stated in this 
House that information on this subject had to be extracted from 
the Government as if we were drawing teeth.” As an illustration 
he would cite a question which he (Mr. Gwynne) had put down 
when they were all in the dark, asking for a copy of the contract 
with Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company for the purchase of 
silver, and a copy of the terms on which they were instructed to 
purchase, and this was the reply vouchsafed by Mr. Harold Baker, 
who, in the regrettable and we must say inexplicable absence of 
the Under-Secretary for India (Mr. Edwin Montagu), has en- 
deavoured to make the best of a bad job: “ No formal Contract 
for the purchase of silver was entered into with Messrs. Samuel 
Montagu and Company. Letters of instruction were sent on each 
occasion, and, with the hon. member’s permission I will circulate 
copies of them with the Votes, together with a specimen of the 
Contract notes that were furnished in respect of the several 
purchases.” Mr. Rupert Gwynne then put the following supple- 
mentary question: “* May I ask if he will give the complete corre- 
spondence and not merely extracts from certain letters, as he 
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has done previously ?”” To which, on November 19, 1912, the 
official reply was: “ No, I think it was complete.” 


On November 22, after looking through the correspondence, Mr. 
Gwynne asked for “‘ the complete correspondence which has taken 
place this year between the India Office and 
Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company in regard 
to the purchase of silver, instead of extracts from certain letters, 
as already furnished.” Mr. Baker (Financial Secretary to the 
War Office) replied: “‘ The correspondence circulated in accord- 
ance with the hon. member’s previous question consisted of the 
full text of the letters instructing Messrs. Samuel Montagu and 
Company to purchase, and of such letters from the firm as were 
mentioned therein. In no case was an extract given. I am now 
circulating with the Votes copies of such other letters as were 
received relating to the various orders and to the terms.” On 
reading through those letters Mr. Gwynne found “ that reference 
was made to other correspondence which did not appear.” Conse- 
quently on November 27 he asked the Under-Secretary of State 
for India (absent in India) “‘ if he will give copies of the replies 
of Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company to the letters written 
to them by the India Office on September 3 and September 11 
of this year, which have been omitted from the correspondence 
asked for on November 22?” The Financial Secretary to the 
War Office (Mr. Harold Baker) replied: “ I am circulating with 
the Votes a copy of the firm’s reply to the letter of September 11, 
which was omitted by an oversight [our italics] from the corre- 
spondence previously circulated.” We may say in passing that 
the India Office has no monopoly of this omission by oversight. 
On receiving this information, Mr. Rupert Gwynne discovered 
“that there was other information which had been kept back, 
and I asked for the White Paper containing the full and complete 
correspondence, and on December 17 a White Paper was issued, 
from which there was omitted the beginnings and endings of all 
letters, which may not be very material in ordinary cases, but 
in this particular case it is important because it is necessary to see 
who had written and who had signed these various papers.” As 
the speaker pointed out, “the important thing is that when 
eventually we did get this White Paper, after four different efforts 
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to get the complete correspondence, and when it became patent 
what I wanted to get at, we found that the letter of January 8, 1912, 
had been deliberately kept back right through the whole time [our 
italics]. This letter was a most remarkable production, and it 
is so fantastic that I will ask the House to read it : 


January 8, 1912. 
* To Sir Frevix Scuuster, dated January 8, 1912. 

We venture to make a suggestion to you with regard to silver purchases for 
the Indian Government which you may consider as of value. From our careful study 
of the statistical position of the Indian Treasury reserves, it appears to us that the time 
is not far distant when it will be considered prudent for them to strengthen themselves 
by coining rupees. You will not fail to have remarked, if you have read our circular, 
that “‘ the net is being spread in the sight of the bird ”’ (sic). If therefore you postpone 
your purchases until you are absolutely pressed for currency, the chances are that 
you will have no other supply available beyond that that is being nursed for you by 
Indian speculators, the inevitable result being that you will have to pay more or 
less whatever you are asked by them. Our proposal is this: We receive consignments 
from special clients of our own, of silver peculiarly adapted to coinage purposes, averag- 
ing about £50,000 per week, which we have to sell at the market prices. We suggest 
that we put this silver down to your account at the market prices ruling on the days 
we make the sale, and deposit it in the Bank of England fer your account. We should 
not in the least disturb the market because we should make no purchases for the Council 
“at fixing,” and what is most important no one would have the remotest idea that 
you were buying, and prices would not, as has been the invariable case in the past, 
be run up against you, as the amount of silver passing through our hands is, as you can 
well imagine, vastly more than £50,000 per week. Putting silver into the Bank of 
England is such an everyday occurrence just now, that our doing so would create no 
comment. 


TuEN follow the two paragraphs which possibly account for Mr. 
Gwynne’s difficulty in extracting this interesting letter from the 
0 , India Office. Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Com- 
onversion pope , 
of India Office P2ny say: “ We particularly do not care about 
approaching Edwin Montagut on this matter 
for reasons that must be obvious to you. We do not see, however, 
that our close relationship to this gentleman should militate 
against the Indian Council’s doing business with us if they con- 
scientiously think that it is to their advantage to do so.” This 
was followed the next day by what Mr. Rupert Gwynne described 
as “‘ this short but rather significant letter : 


* Chairman of the Finance Committee of the India Office and of Messrs. Samuel 
Montagu and Company's bank. { The Under-Secretary of State for India. 
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“* Dear Str Fertrx Scuuster, 

“<* Of course there would be no need for the Bank of England 
to be made acquainted with your purchases. They need only be 
told that they are to receive the silver against loans. This method 
would, I think, close every possibility of a leakage. 

*** Yours very truly, 
«°R. L. FRankuin.’ ” * 


Up till then it had not occurred to the India Office, so far as could 
be ascertained, “ that there was any reason for them to alter the 
ordinary process by which they had in the past been in the habit 
of making their purchases of silver. They had had no reason to 
complain of the way in which the Bank of England had carried 
through their business in the past. It had been the custom of 
the India Office when silver was required to instruct the Bank of 
England who, in their turn, instructed one of the bullion brokers 
to make the purchases.” Indeed, so far from being dissatisfied 
with the Bank of England, the India Office had in 1906 entered 
into an agreement with the Bank of England to carry out the 
purchases for seven years on specially reduced terms. We believe 
that we express the opinion of 99 Englishmen out of 100, if not 
of the entire 100, that we would far sooner that the India Office 
bought its silver through the Bank of England even if they had 
to pay slightly more for it than that they should transfer the 
transaction to Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company, or to any 
other firm closely united by family ties with the Government. 
If people can’t understand that these things should not be done 
we are sorry for them, though we cannot argue with them. It 
is a question of feeling and propriety. As Mr. Rupert Gwynne 
reminded the House of Commons, “‘ Yet, after the receipt of this 
letter from Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company, it seems to have 
suddenly occurred to Sir Felix Schuster that something must be 
wrong with the way in which the work had been carried out through 
the Bank of England. This heaven-born inspiration which seized 
Mr. Franklin of Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company, or Sir Felix 
Schuster, or all of them at the same time, seems to have had great 
authority with the Financial Committee of the India Office.” 

* A prominent member of the firm of Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company, 
and, according to Mr. Gwynne, a brother-in-law of the Under-Secretary for India as 
also of the Postmaster-General. 
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Mr. Rurert Gwynne subjected the letter of Messrs. Samuel 
Montagu and Company to a searching and acute analysis which 
we have no space to reproduce, and in reference 
to the sentence, “ We particularly do not care 
about approaching Edwin Montagu on this matter 
for reasons that must be obvious to you,” he quoted Lord Crewe’s 
nonsense in the House of Lords on November 14: “ It must be 
remembered [said Lord Crewe] that as a matter of fact Mr. 
Montagu has no more to do with the finance of India at the India 
Office than he has to do with the finance of the Panama Canal, 
and he has no more connection with the firm of Samuel Montagu 
and Company than with the firm of Marshall and Snelgrove.” 
That is on the face of it a complete vindication of the position 
of Mr. Montagu, the Under-Secretary for India, who obviously 
has no connection whatsoever with the Panama Canal or with 
Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove, but we cannot resist asking Lord 
Crewe one very simple question, namely, if Mr. Edwin Montagu 
has so little connection with Indian Finance and is unknown 
to the firm of Samuel Montagu and Company, why should that 
firm write thus, ‘‘ We particularly do not care about approaching 
Edwin Montagu on this matter for reasons that must be obvious 
to you.” Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company thereby show 
that they are more squeamish, as perhaps Lord Crewe might say, 
or more delicate, as we should prefer to suggest, than the Secretary 
of State for India. Mr. Rupert Gwynne disclaimed all idea of 
suggesting that this Contract was obtained by Messrs. Samuel 
Montagu and Company, “‘ either by the influence of or at the wish 
of the Under-Secretary of State. I admit at once without reserva- 
tion that I do not believe that at the time this letter was written, 
or when it was received, the Under-Secretary of State knew any- 
thing about it at all.” Indeed, he was inclined to say on behalf 
of the Under-Secretary of State, not “‘ spare me from my friends,” 
but “save me from my relations.” Mr. Edwin Montagu had 
been placed “‘ in a most unfortunate position, and my only regret 
is that he is not here himself to-day in order that I may make 
these statements in his presence. Let me say at once it is not 
my fault. We have not proceeded with this discussion until 
there has been ample time for the Under-Secretary to come back 
from India three or four times.” [An hon, member: “ Why 
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should he come?”] Because it is most desirable that when a 
question of this sort is being raised there should be an official 
representative of the India Office in this House.” 


Mr. Rupert Gwynne refused to be browbeaten by the Prime 
Minister, who enquired, “ What is the charge against the Under- 
An Absentee Secretary?” To which the speaker retorted, 
Under- I have said distinctly I make no charge against the Under- 
Secretary Secretary. This charge is against the Government for having 
permitted contracts to be given to the family of the Under- 
Secretary, and, quite apart from the fact that the Under-Secretary is connected 
with the firm of Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company, when there was a question 
of an investigation or allegation of any kind against the India Office, I think it would 
have been much better if he came back so as to be in his place, quite apart from personal 
consideration, because we have had to get the information from some one who obviously 
was not in the same position to give it as the Under-Secretary would himself have been. 


Mr. Rupert Gwynne made the crushing rejoinder to Lord Crewe’s 
silly suggestion as to the Under-Secretary’s having no more to do 
with Indian Finance than with the Finance of the Panama Canal, 
“that the Under-Secretary, whatever his position or whatever 
part he takes in the discussions of the Finance Committee, is, 
so far as this House is concerned, the sole representative of the 
India Office, and itis his duty often to explain the financial policy 
of the India Office, and therefore it was his duty to know what 
was going on in the Finance Committee so that he could keep 
the House informed, and, if they wished it, to inform them of 
the transactions and the work of that Department.” As regards 
Lord Crewe’s other equally silly observations, Mr. Rupert Gwynne 
pointed out that the personnel of the firm of Messrs. Samuel 
Montagu and Company consisted of Lord Swaythling and Mr. 
Gerald Montagu, both brothers of the Under-Secretary, while 
Sir Stuart Samuel was brother of the Postmaster-General and 
cousin of the Under-Secretary. Then there was Mr. Franklin, 
so prominent in the negotiations, who was a double brother-in- 
law, z.e. of the Postmaster-General and the Under-Secretary. 
The firm was closely connected with the Radical Party. Lord 
Swaythling supported Lord Crewe in the one House, while Sir 
Stuart Samuel upheld the Government in the other. Moreover, 
there was a further connecting link in the shape of Sir Felix 
Schuster, who was Chairman of the Finance Committee cf the 
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India Office and Banker to Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company. 
“Any one of these connections might not be very strong, but 
putting them altogether it does make a case, at any rate strong 
enough.” We should say that all our quotations are taken from 
the Official Report. 


THE exigencies of space compel us to pass rapidly to the dénoue- 
ment, but the rest of Mr. Gwynne’s speech is as interesting as the 
passages we have referred to, particularly his 
references to the treatment of the Bank of England, 
which it would probably be not uncharitable to 
attribute to political malice, the secretiveness of the Government 
and the sacrifice of Indian interests to interests bound up with 
the London money market. Mr. Harold Baker, upon whose 
shoulders has fallen the invidious task in the prolonged absence 
of Mr. Edwin Montagu in India—where he is certainly not wanted, 
as the Indian Government is perfectly capable of governing that 
country without the assistance of a minor mandarin from the 
India Office—contented himself with the usual official explanation 
with which it is sought to smooth over every awkward incident 
and which leaves things essentially as they were. All was for 
the best in the best of all possible Departments. The single 
object of the India Office had been to meet prompt questions by 
equally prompt information. Only a monomaniac could harbour 
any suspicions either concerning these silver transactions with 
Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company or the general silver 
policy of an all-wise Office. Our readers are only too familiar 
with the kind of thing. It is kept permanently on tap on the 
Treasury Bench whatever Party is in power. Such speeches 
court and usually meet with humiliation, but as they are the stock- 
in-trade of Jacks in office they will presumably continue until 
the end of the chapter. After an excellent speech from Mr. 
Bonar Law—with the tone and temper of which even Mr. Asquith 
could not quarrel—who declared that “ the very last thing you 
ought to do is to give Government business which might be of 
special value to a firm which is specially connected with the 
Government,” a doctrine with which the Prime Minister agreed, 
though he argued that such a principle did not apply when there 


was a public advantage to be served as in the present case. Of 
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course we dispute this, as the moral loss in this case has been 
infinitely greater than any possible material gain. That Ministers 
themselves recognise that our Indian Silver policy requires over- 
hauling is proved by Mr. Asquith’s concluding declaration in 
favour of a Royal Commission on India Office Finance. The 
Infallibles have taken another tumble, upon which Mr. Rupert 
Gwynne, Mr. Touche, and other members who have tackled a 
most difficult question are to be heartily congratulated. We 
should very much like to know how much has been made by 
lucky speculators in the Silver market during the past year, as 
also the names of the fortunate ones “ in the know.” 


Now that one of Mr. Lloyd George’s country-houses has been 
blown up by lunatics at large who openly glory in their crime, 
perhaps the Law Officers of the Crown may be 
moved to ascertain whether the present law is 
powerless to cope with female maniacs and whether 
it is beyond the wit of man to devise suitable methods of meeting 
the situation. How many more outrages must the Stage Army 
perpetrate before Ministers screw themselves up to serious action ? 
We are fully conscious of the difficulty of coping with demented 
women however unsexed, but surely now that we have reached 
the dynamite stage, and there may be grave loss of life at any 
moment, Ministers can no longer shirk responsibility, for if they 
do, in sheer self-defence people will be obliged to take the law 
into their own hands and the Lord Chief Justice Lynch who 
pervades many parts of the United States will be installed here. 
Experience shows that imprisonment or fining is perfectly useless 
under present conditions, as hunger-strikes are allowed to defeat 
the one and money will not be lacking for the other, while default 
would only mean imprisonment. So we move in a vicious circle. 
The authorities must therefore either make up their mind to let 
hunger-strikers commit suicide (though probably if some milk 
were left in their cells they could not long resist the temptation 
of drinking enough to keep body and soul together), or they must 
meet an exceptional situation with exceptional measures and 
introduce a Bill to enable these hysterical hooligans to be deported 
to one of the many vacant islands in some distant Dominion of 
the King. They could be provided with plenty of food, clothing, 
and shelter, and they would have each other’s company to beguile 
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the time. We cannot help feeling that the creation of a suffragette 
colony would succeed where other measures have failed, but in any 
event things cannot go on as at present. 


We should not have deemed the present moment peculiarly 
opportune to emphasise the interesting discovery of the existence 
“API _ of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s second country- 
easure 

House”? house, but we are challenged to do so by a Radical 

paper. We say “second” because we have seen 
photographs of No. 1—an attractive seat dominating the land- 
scape near Criccieth, in North Wales, and built within the last 
few years. Even the Daily Chronicle would scarcely attempt to 
deny its existence, and we should have been quite content for 
the moment to leave the new abode at Walton Heath with an 
expression of regret at this latest Suffragette outrage. But the 
Daily Chronicle will not have it so, and gratuitously challenges 
us On an issue we have no temptation to shirk. Radicals are 
becoming wonderfully sensitive about Mr. Lloyd George’s posses- 
sions, which is scarcely surprising considering that he and they 
live by attacking the possessions of other people. They would 
range the “ have-nots” against the “haves,” conveniently 
forgetting that many of them are among the most substantial 
“haves” in the country. In a paragraph entitled ““ Week-end 
Cottage ” the Daily Chronicle (February 20) declares that “‘ many 
exaggerations have appeared in the Press with regard to this 
house which Mr. Lloyd George was about to occupy. The 
National Review described it as a ‘ pleasure-house’ and, with its 
characteristic disregard for facts, stated that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was building it.” Unless we are much mistaken 
it was the Times which first announced in its personal column 
the interesting intelligence that Mr. Lloyd George was “ build- 
ing” a house at Walton Heath, of which we had never heard 
until we saw the statement in the Times. If we have described it 
as a “ pleasure-house ” that would be exactly in accordance with 
the facts as set forth in the Radical Press, including the Dazly 
Chronicle, which, however, for the benefit of its unsophisticated 
readers insists that “it is quite an ordinary week-end cottage, pro- 
viding the usual comforts of a suburban home.” Now surely a 
week-end cottage does not pretend to be anything but a “‘ pleasure- 
house,” and, as we learn from our contemporary, “ the house [sie], 
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which was almost ready for occupation, stands on an estate which 
is the property of Sir George Riddell, who has done much for the | 
development of Walton Heath district.” 


healthiest outposts of London. It stands from 600 ft. to 700 ft. 
above sea-level. It is a plateau with a vast 
2 expanse of heath, in the centre of which is the 
famous golf course where the five-times World 
Champion, Mr. James Braid, is the professional.” This is all | 


Accorpine to the Daily Chronicle “‘ Walton Heath is one of the | 


“A Week- 
end Cottag 


most delightful, also that “‘ Walton Heath is within an hour’s 
motor run from Charing Cross. Already a number of houses 
have been erected on Sir George Riddell’s estate, and they are 
remarkable for the good taste shown in the designs, and for the 
comfort of the internal arrangements.” We never doubted it 
fora moment. The Daily Chronicle, which takes this “‘ week-end 
cottage’ or “ pleasure-house ” very seriously, has succeeded, 
thanks to the courtesy of Sir George Riddell’s architect, Mr. 
Morley Horder (who we trust will not be offended if we venture 
to congratulate him on having built a delightful “ pleasure- 
house ” for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if we may judge by ( 
the photograph in the Daily Chronicle), in obtaining “a drawing | ( 
and a description of the house of which Mr. Lloyd George is taking 1 

t 

d 


the lease,” from which we learn that this interesting abode consists 

of “‘ one reception-room or hall under Mr. Lloyd George’s library 

and the dining-room. There are four bedrooms and one servants’ 8 
bedroom. The house stands in about a third of an acre of land.” tl 
From this we may infer two things: in the first place, that Mr. t 
Lloyd George does not regard land as a particularly profitable t] 
investment at the present moment, and, in the second place, for h 
a house of this size and social capacities the servants’ quarters eI 
strike an impartial onlooker as somewhat inadequate. However, sh 
the Daily Chronicle is satisfied, which is the main thing. “ There m 
are no indications of the alleged extravagant luxury in this house, pa 
unless an exception is made in the case of the two baths which it pe 
contains. It is also interesting to note from the plan that the wl 
kitchen range has been placed in the scullery so that the kitchen me 
itself may thereby be made a more comfortable room for the po 
accommodation of servants.” But then we have been told there wit 


is only one servant’s bedroom. Surely one servant one room ma 
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is good sound democratic doctrine? We are relying on the 
> | Daily Chronicle for the facts which is perhaps rather foolish. 

According to our contemporary. “ The total cost of the building 
has been £2000.” There are also very attractive photographs 


9 


e of this “‘ week-end cottage” or “ pleasure-house,” whichever it 

| may be, both in the Manchester Guardian and in the Daily News, 

t+ | and while reiterating our sincere regret that any disaster should 

e | have befallen such a cheap though charming residence, on the 

d acquisition of which, whether by lease or otherwise, the Chancellor 

ll of the Exchequer must be heartily congratulated, we remain at 

’s a loss to understand why the Daily Chronicle should be enraged 

2s | __ by our describing a golfing lodge as a “ pleasure-house.” 

re | 

1e TxE public will be glad to learn, as indicating the happy intimacy 

it between colleagues, that, according to the Manchester Guardian 

id and the Westminster Gazette, Mr. Winston Churchill 

One Man at 

d, One House #24 Mr. Masterman are also to have “ pleasure- 

Ir. houses ” on this very delectable spot, where doubt- 

ire less they will be able to concert great constructive policies for the 

re- advancement and glory of the British Empire and the prosperity ! 
by of the English people. We must, however, say, pace the Dazly 
ng | Chronicle or any other outraged organs of the Coalition, that i 
ing | whether the description of the Daily Chronicle is more accurate 
sts | than that of the National Review, or vice versa, whether we are 
Ary dealing with “a week-end cottage” or “a pleasure-house,”’ it { 
its’ | should not be possible in a community calling itself intelligent ! 
d.” | that a man of Mr. Lloyd George’s means should devote his talents { 
Mr. to perambulating the country, fomenting class hatreds and setting 
ble the poor against the class to which he belongs on the pretext that 

for | he is a man of the people. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
ters entitled to buy, build, or hire as many houses as he pleases— i 
ver, shooting lodges or golfing lodges—as also to tour abroad in the 
here magnificent motors of his millionaire friends and to luxuriate at 
use, palatial hotels ; but he is not entitled to hold up to execration other 
sh it people who lead infinitely more laborious and less luxurious lives, 

the | who have the misfortune to own land instead of “‘ pleasure-houses,”* 
shen merely because they are of different politics, nor is he entitled to 

the pose as a poor man. Limehouse speeches are not compatibie 
here with lordly pleasure-houses. The democratic doctrine of “ one 


man one house” has gone by the board. Since the above was 
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written we have had the inestimable advantage of consulting no 
less an authority than the News of the World (of which it is under- 
stood Sir George Riddell is the principal proprietor), and we learn 
from this unimpeachable authority (February 23) that though 
“The house [sic] is what is technically described as a week- 
end golf cottage, it is built on the modern villa line and is con- 
structed in red brick with a red tiled roof. It contains fourteen 
rooms—six of them bedrooms—and stands in the centre of a 
considerable plot of land.” We invite the Daily Chronicle to 
put this in its pipe and smoke it. 


WHEN we last went to press the peace negotiations were collapsing 
aud it appeared to be only a question of hours as to when hostilities 
would be resumed between Turkey and the Balkan 
Near Eastern ,.. —e : 
War allies, though the usual optimist was forthcoming 
predicting some unforeseen Providential inter- 
position which, needless to say, did not occur. War was renewed 
on February 3, and the public expected to hear forthwith of 
sanguinary encounters such as the mythical battle of Kirk Kilisse 
—which, according to a well-informed Times military corre- 
spondent who visited the theatre of war during the armistice, 
was a very tame afiair—but from that day to this, about three 
weeks, there have been little more than “ rumours,” and so far 
as the outside world is concerned there might-have been no war 
at all. The Times correspondent in question brings out clearly 
how great a part secrecy played in the former remarkable Bulgarian 
campaign, and the same wise reserve has been rigorously practised 
in the second stage. Doubtless, we shall know nothing until 
something decisive has happened, which can hardly be very remote. 
That the resources of civilisation in the shape of news-gathering, 
which is one of the most highly developed of modern arts, should 
have been completely outwitted by one small peasant State at 
no great distance from such a town as Vienna is not the least of 
its many striking achievements. The Press has accepted the 
situation philosophically, as every one can appreciate the exigencies 
of a tiny community which, after making heroic efforts and sus- 
taining tremendous losses, still finds herself confronting the might 
of Turkey with the watchful, suspicious and hostile Rumania’s 
intact army of about 300,000 men in her rear. ‘The best 
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news of the month is that in spite of the excitement stoked up 
in Austria against Russia by the German Press there appears to 
have been a decided déiente in the relations between the Govern- 
ments of Vienna and St. Petersburg—where public feeling has 
also been strongly roused—as may be gathered from Mr. Victor 
Marsden’s interesting article. Strong and successful pressure 
has been brought to bear by friendly outsiders both upon 
Rumania and Bulgaria to submit their differences to European 
mediation, and it seems probable that this solution will be adopted. 
On the whole there is some ground for hope that the conflict may 
be neither extended nor prolonged, though it would require an 
inspired idiot to prophesy, and in any event it will leave a legacy 
of difficulties in the Near East and of tension among the Great 
Powers. This makes such a declaration as that of President 
Poincaré timely and statesmanlike, using this much abused 
word in its proper though obsolete sense. Statesmanship does 
not, as parliamentarians imagine, consist in making speeches, 
but in the wise administration of the affairs of a State, above all 
in ensuring its safety against the aggressive action of ambitious 
neighbours. 


Wate there is a widespread feeling that Bulgaria is being black- 
mailed by an unfriendly neighbour under powerful protection, 
who has taken advantage of a war in which she 
The Ruma- ‘ 
sisi: Aiiadinn has remained a spectator to advance extravagant 
claims, it should be remembered in justice to 
Rumania that she has a legitimate grievance originating with 
the Berlin Conference of 1878. The story is clearly told by the 
well-informed special correspondent of the Times at Bukarest 
(see Times, February 22). After announcing that from deference 
to the Powers Rumania will accept Sir Edward Grey’s proposal 
of mediation, a decision which “ may be regarded as another 
triumph for Sir Edward Grey and the cause of peace,” the corre- 
spondent reminds us that this action reflects “‘ some credit on 
the Rumanian Government which will undoubtedly have to bear 
a great deal of criticism at home for subordinating national 
interests to the goodwill of Europe.” The Rumanian case in 
the present dispute is briefly as follows: In 1903, at a time when 
the condition of European Turkey was acute, Rumania sent a 
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Circular to the Powers, pointing out that she would do nothing 
to disturb the peace, but could not remain indifferent to any 
change in the status quo established by the Treaty of Berlin to 
which the Rumanian kingdom owes its creation. On the outbreak 
of the present war the Powers stated that no change in the status 
quo would be permitted, and Rumania received explicit assurances 
from Bulgaria that no such change was contemplated, it being 
fully understood in Sofia that if this condition were departed from 
Rumania would formulate her claims. Directly the development 
of the war made it obvious that the status quo had been aban- 
doned, Rumania was anxious to begin negotiations with Bulgaria, 
who showed a desire to postpone negotiation until peace had been 
concluded with Turkey, an attitude which, according to the 
correspondent we have quoted, “‘ Rumania distrusted.” Through- 
out the war Rumania has abstained from fighting for her interests, 
for which she was fully prepared, partly from motives of expe- 
diency, but also because both Austria-Hungary and Russia 
assured Rumania that her claims would be supported, and on 
the strength of such assurances “‘ the Government held out hopes 
to the country which it is now attempting to justify.” The 
rectification of the Dobrudja frontier is not a mere abstract 
question of right and wrong, but solely of national interests and 
therefore unsuitable for arbitration. The Dobrudja was given 
to Rumania under the Treaty of Berlin, with an absolutely 
defenceless frontier that necessitated the expenditure of enormous 
sums on the construction of the Port of Constantza, and, suspect- 
ing Bulgaria of seeking to recover “‘ what before 1878 was Bulgarian 
territory under Turkish rule, Rumania now wishes, in the general 
supersession of the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, to remove 
her grievance of being given an unnatural and defenceless frontier 
to a territory which she did not desire when she received it, but 
which she has since made valuable.” All fair-minded Russians 
recognise that Rumania was hardly dealt with considering the 
services she rendered that Power in the crisis of her struggle with 
Turkey. According to the Bukarest correspondent of the Times, 
“just as the present difficulty between Austria-Hungary and 
Russia was bequeathed by Count Aehrenthal’s policy in 1909, 
so the present dispute between Rumania and Bulgaria is a legacy 
from Russian ingratitude in 1878, when Rumania’s help was 
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rewarded by the seizure of Bessarabia and the grant of the un- 
welcome substitute, the Dobrudja.” 


THE civilised world has been profoundly moved by the tragic 
disaster which has befallen Captain Scott’s Antarctic Expedition, 
resulting in the loss of its gallant leader and four 


<r of his devoted followers constituting the Southern 
Catastrophe party. They actually reached the South Pole 


on January 17, 1912, only to find that Amundsen 
had forestalled them by a month, as his records were dated Decem- 
ber 14, 1911. On their return journey they encountered an 
appalling blizzard against which they manfully but unavailingly 
struggled. They died at the end of March of last year when 
one hundred and fifty-five miles from the base and only eleven 
miles from the nearest depot of supplies. Captain Scott, Dr. 
Wilson the Surgeon, and Lieut. Bowers succumbed from exposure, 
while Captain Oates had voluntarily perished a fortnight before 
the others so as not to encumber them in his weak state of health, 
and Petty Officer Evans died a month earlier from concussion 
of the brain. The history of the closing days of this wonderful 
journey was found upon the bodies of the dead, which were subse- 
quently discovered by the search party within a few miles of safety, 
among other documents being Captain Scott’s diary written 
within four days of his death. After describing the earlier diffi- 
culties of the expedition throughout 1911 and the loss sustained 
by the death of Evans, the writer speaks of the surprising condi- 
tions on the Beardmore Glacier, where the temperature varied 
between a maximum of minus 20° by day to a continuous night 
temperature of minus 47° coupled with strong head-winds. 


I do not think human beings ever came through such a month as we have come 
through, and we should have got through in spite of the weather but for the sickening 
of a second companion, Captain Oates, and the shortage of fuel in our depots... 
and, finally, but for the storm which has fallen on us within eleven miles of this depot. 

We arrived within eleven miles of our old One Ton Camp with fuel for one hot 
meal and food for two days. For four days we have been unable to leave the tent, a 
gale blowing about us. We are weak, writing is difficult; but for my own part I do 
not regret this journey which has shown that Englishmen can endure hardship, help 
one another, and meet death with as great a fortitude as ever in the past. We took 
risks—we knew we took them. Things have come out against us, and therefore we 
have no cause for complaint, but bow to the will of Providence, determined still to do 
our best to the last. . 
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One sentence from this fateful message has gone straight to the 
heart of the nation, and from the King downwards there has been 
no lack of response. 


But if we have been willing to give our lives to this enterprise, which is for the 
honour of our country, I appeal to our countrymen to see that those who depend on us 
are properly cared for. Had we lived I should have had a tale to tell of the hardihood, 
endurance, and courage of my companions which would have stirred the heart of every 
Englishman. ‘These rough notes and our dead bodies must tell the tale, but surely, 
surely a rich, great country like ours will see that those who are dependent upon us 
are properly provided for. (Signed, R. Scott, 25th of March 1912). 


Although every form of honour has been paid to the memory of 
the dead, nothing is more moving than the record to the heroes 
erected on the spot where they fell by the search party of Com- 
mander Evans, R.N., commanding the British Antarctic Expedi- 
tion, which reached the tent on November 10, 1912. A cross and 
cairn were erected over the remains of Captain R. F. Scott, C.V.O., 
R.N., Dr. E. A. Wilson, and Lieutenant H. R. Bowers, R.I.M. 
“As a slight token to perpetuate their gallant and successful 
attempt to reach the goal. This they did on January 17, 1912, 
after the Norwegians had already done so on December 14, 1911. 
Also to commemorate their two gallant comrades, Captain L. E. 
G. Oates of the Inniskillen Dragoons, who walked to his death 
in a blizzard willingly, about twenty miles south of this place, 
to try and save his comrades beset by hardship; also Petty 
Officer Edgar Evans, who died at the foot of the Beardmore 
Glacier. The Lord gave and the Lord taketh away. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord.”’ A further cross and cairn were erected 
by the search party at about the spot where Captain Oates laid 
down his life, bearing this beautiful inscription: ‘‘ Hereabouts 
died a very gallant gentleman.” 
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SPECIAL REPORT AND MINUTES OF EVIDENCE FROM 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON MARCONT’S WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY, LIMITED, AGREEMENT * 
Ordered by The House of Commons to be printed February 12, 1913 


Speciat Report. Sir Albert Spicer reported from the Select 
Committee on Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited, 
Agreement : 

That Mr. L. J. Maxse, a Witness before this Committee, had 
refused to give information in his possession and to produce 
letters asked for by the Committee, which in the opinion of the 
Committee should be laid before them. 

He had, therefore, been instructed by the Committee to report 
the circumstance to the House, in order that the House may take 
such steps as may seem to the House proper and necessary. 


Minutes OF EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE: 

WEDNESDAY, 12th February, 1913. Members Present: Mr. 
Amery; Mr. Booth; Lord Robert Cecil; Mr. George Faber ; 
Mr. Falconer ; Mr. Gordon Harvey ; Mr. Macmaster ; Mr. Mooney ; 
Mr. James Parker; Mr. Primrose; Mr. William Redmond; Sir 
Albert Spicer. (Sir Albert Spicer in the Chair.) 


Mr. Leorotp James Maxse, Sworn; and Examined. 
Chairman (to Mr. Douglas Hogg): Do you represent Mr. 
Maxse ? 


* This report is printed as published with the Parliamentary Orders of the Day. 
Some obvious blunders are corrected and some trifling alterations made. The 
questions to and answers of the witness are set out more clearly than in the original. 
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Mr. Douglas Hogg: Yes, I do. 

Examined by Mr. Douglas Hogg: Ques. I think you are the 
editor and proprietor of the National Review? Ans. Yes, for 
nearly twenty years. This is my twentieth year of editorship and 
ownership. 

Q. How and when was your attention first directed to the 
Marconi agreement? A. I unfortunately cannot claim to have 
been a pioneer in the Marconi business, as it was not until the 
month of July 1912 that my attention was called to the matter. 
There had been no discussion in the Press—at any rate in news- 
papers I read—though doubtless there had been much talk in the 
City and some questions asked in Parliament which attracted 
little public attention and no Press comment. In July 1912 
the Marconi affair was represented to me as a subject demanding 
investigation, and I began making enquiries. Everything I 
heard went to show that there was something curious about it, 
and the story told week by week in the Outlook, beginning on 
July 20, by a writer of the acknowledged competence and authority 
of Mr. W. R. Lawson, who had never been associated with any 
cheap journalistic sensation, showed that the whole question 
ought to be thrashed out, particularly the negotiations between 
the Marconi Company and the Government—all the more so 
because at no time was any effort whatsoever made to refute the 
damaging statements of Mr. Lawson. 

Q. What first impressed you with regard to the matter? 
A. Among the extraordinary features of the affair which impressed 
every one who went into it, was the amazing gamble in the shares 
of a company engaged in confidential negotiations with the 
British Government, which indicated leakage from one quarter 
oranother. Then there was the impenetrable secrecy of Ministers 
and the evasive answers returned to all enquiries in the House of 
Commons, whether from Ministerial or Opposition Benches. 
No quibbling, however clever, can conceal the fact that the House 
of Commons was misled about a definite arrangement concluded 
in the beginning of March, and virtually settled some months 
before, which the Marconi gamblers were exploiting to the utmost. 
Hundreds of thousands, and, perhaps, millions of pounds changed 
hands, to the immense advantage of privileged persons “ in the 
know ” and their friends. Take these suggestive figures. There 
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was a startling rise in the price of Marconi shares in December 
1911 (when negotiations with the Government were hot), from 
2} to 3}, and another sensational rise in the critical month of 
January 1912 to 44, when the arrangements were practically 
concluded, while in March again after the acceptance of the 
Marconi tender, about which vital information was studiously 
withheld from the House of Commons, the speculators were able 
to make another “ scoop.” Ultimately the shares were worked 
up to nearly £10 in the middle of April on the faith of a contract 
the existence of which continues to be denied by the Postmaster- 
General though not by the Attorney-General, who specifically 
described the March agreement as “a contract.” It is note- 
worthy that the latest issue of the Stock Exchange Year Book 
agrees with the Attorney-General rather than the Postmaster- 
General in regarding March as the important date. Under the 
heading ‘‘ Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company,” the following 
passage will be found: “In March 1912 the Company entered 
into an agreement with His Majesty’s Postmaster-General for 
the construction of long-distance wireless stations, which will 
be required within the next few years for the Imperial wireless 
scheme. The stations will be operated by the Company on account 
of the Government for the first six months, and thereafter by the 
Government. Under the terms of this agreement the Company 
is to receive payment of £60,000 for each station, exclusive of 
site, foundations for machinery and buildings, and the buildings 
themselves, and 10 per cent. of the gross receipts of all the stations 
so erected for the term of the agreement, which is twenty-eight 
years from the date of the opening of the service of the first 
three stations, while the Government has power to terminate 
the agreement at the expiration of eighteen years, but in that 
event would cease to have the right to use any of the Company’s 
patented processes or machinery.” 

Q. What do you say the Postmaster-General ought to have 
done? What is it you are complaining of? A. One accusation 
against Mr. Samuel is that he stood by and allowed a shameless 
gamble in the shares of a company entering into partnership 
with the British Government, which the Postmaster-General 
could have nipped in the bud from the outset had he taken 
the House of Commons and the public frankly into his confidence 
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and announced directly he realised the manner of men he was 
dealing with, that in any event the Marconi contract would be 
submitted to a strong and independent tribunal before ratification. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Samuel preferred to burke all discussion, 
and intended to hustle the Marconi contract undiscussed through 
the House of Commons in the early days of August, and would have 
succeeded, with the machinery at the disposal of the Government, 
but for the action of a handful of watchful and independent 
Radicals backed by the Opposition, who threatened to prolong 
the Session unless a Select Committee were granted. 

Q. Is there any other feature which impressed itself upon 


your mind? A. Another feature of this affair is the personality. 


of the managing director of the Marconi Company—namely Mr. 
Godfrey Isaacs, who appears to have dealt with the British Govern- 
ment as though he were one of the Great Powers. Who is this 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs? Why is he managing director of the Marconi 
Company? There is nothing in his somewhat chequered career 
to suggest his suitability for such a high and responsible position ; 
it is not easy to discover successful concerns with which he had 
been previously associated, and there is nothing to explain the 
action of the Post Office and the Government in knuckling down, 
as they have done, to Mr. Godfrey Isaacs. Had Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs any standing as a man of affairs, less attention would have 
been concentrated on the fact that he happens to be a brother of 
a very distinguished and highly respected member of the Radical 
Party, Sir Rufus Isaacs, who became Solicitor-General in March 
1910—only two months after Mr. Godfrey Isaacs became managing 
director of the Marconi Company, and the very month he tried 
to open negotiations with the British Government. These 
different appointments were interesting. No one imagines that 
Sir Rufus Isaacs was made Solicitor-General (for which he was 
clearly marked out by conspicuous talent) because his brother was 
managing director of the Marconi Company, but that Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs may have been appointed managing director of the 
Marconi Company, for which he was not clearly marked out, 
because he was thought likely to have a “ pull” on the Govern- 
ment. Sir Rufus Isaacs had been a shareholder in some of his 
brother’s unfortunate concerns, and what more natural in the 
eyes of the public than that he should take a fraternal interest 
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in the Marconi Company? As we learnt, from a recent statement 
in the House of Commons (October 11), Sir Rufus Isaacs had no 
interest whatsoever in the Marconi Company ; he never discussed 
its affairs with his brother ; and he was not even aware that any 
negotiations were afoot between the Company and the Government 
until the eve of their conclusion in March—a statement which 
may be satisfactory to him as a man of honour, but is not altogether 
satisfactory to the public, as it indicated that our conspicuously 
helpless Post Office was destitute of the expert assistance of the 
Attorney-General in their dealings with his exceedingly astute 
brother, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, on matters involving difficult legal 
questions. Unwittingly, also, Sir Rufus Isaacs promoted the 
Marconi boom by sending the following telegram to a Marconi 
banquet held in New York, March 16, 1912. The telegram is 
dated March 17: “* Please congratulate Marconi and my brother 
on the successful development of a marvellous enterprise. I 
wish them all success in New York. I hope when you come back 
the coal strike will be finished—Rufus Isaacs.” Sir Rufus 
Isaacs has dismissed this telegram as “‘ a very trumpery affair.” 
But it was not trumpery to its recipients, as it emphasised afresh 
the connection between the Company and the Government, 
with obvious consequences. Sir Rufus Isaacs’ memory was at 
fault in suggesting in the House of Commons that the boom in 
Marconi shares was over when he sent this telegram, for, as we have 
seen, these lively securities subsequently soared to over £9 in 
the middle of April. Most people will be disposed to agree with 
the observation of the Parliamentary Correspondent of the Dazly 
News and Leader, a thick-and-thin supporter of the Ministry : 
“We agree that it would have been better if the managing 
director of the company with which the Postmaster-General 
had to do business had been some one else than the Attorney- 
General’s brother, though it is fair to remember that he occupied 
the position before Sir Rufus Isaacs held office. The association 
entitled critics on all sides to watch the negotiations with the 
very closest scrutiny. It did not entitle them to poison the 
air.” 

Q. What did poison the air in your view? A. The air has 
been poisoned, not by criticism, which would have been futile 
without something to feed on, but by the unfortunate circum- 
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stances enveloping this affair, and Ministers are primarily respon- 
sible for any suspicions which may be rife. When they should 
have been peculiarly careful they were particularly careless ; 
and as large fortunes have been made under strange names 
across the water, and every conceivable artifice has been resorted 
to in order to conceal the identity of speculators evidently in 
touch with each successive phase of confidential negotiations, 
Ministers have no one but themselves to thank—especially 
the childish secretiveness of the Postmaster-General—if their 
reputations stand to-day somewhat lower than that of Cesar’s 
wife. 

Q. Are you suggesting that Sir Rufus Isaacs ought not to 
have accepted office? A. If I am asked whether Sir Rufus 
Isaacs should have declined office or left office, because his brother 
was managing director of the Marconi Company, I should say, 
no; but no one has yet attempted to offer any satisfactory 
explanation of the appointment of Mr. Godfrey Isaacs; and 
in any event, the Attorney-General ought to have appreciated 
the false position in which he, as the principal Law Officer of the 
Crown, would be placed if his brother conducted the negotiations 
for the Wireless Telegraphy contract between the Company and 
the Government. 

Mr. Mooney: Q. You leave out the words, “ and a Cabinet 
Minister”? ?* A. Yes, I leave out those words. There can be 
no two opinions on this point. Mr. Godfrey Isaacs should have 
been content to remain in the background and allow some other 
member of the numerous Marconi Board to negotiate. I am sure 
that every civil servant would regard this as a reasonable doctrine. 
Unfortunately, it was Mr. Godfrey Isaacs’ surname that was so 
valuable to the Company, and the speculators operating under 
the great name of Marconi, though the Marconi interest in the 
Marconi Company appears to have been substantially reduced, 
and to their credit be it said there was no mystery about the 
disposal of shares belonging to the Marconi family, who sold 
openly, under their own neme, without seeking any disguises. 


* In my précis of evidence which was delivered to the Select Committee on or 
about January 1, 1913, i.e. six weeks before I gave evidence, the Attorney-General was 
erroneously described as a “Cabinet Minister’ in March 1912 three months before he 
attained that exceptional honour. 
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Mr. Douglas Hogg: Q. What had you particularly noticed 
before you published your first article? A. The National 
Review published nothing upon the Marconi question until the 
month of September, and it would only weary the Committee 
to recapitulate the many curious things that had then happened. 
Not the least curious was the prolonged, unbroken silence of the 
Ministerial Press, which had not a word to say when ultimately, 
after being in labour, the Post Office triumphantly produced the 
Marconi contract of July 19—two months after the boom, and, 
as is notorious, so little enthusiasm did this performance inspire 
that the Prime Minister found himself constrained to promise 
to refer the matter to a Select Committee before the House 
of Commons was asked to ratify the contract. One thing 
that encouraged me to take the matter up was that among 
its active opponents were ardent Radicals, so one could not be 
fairly accused of being actuated by party malice, however little 
one might love the present Government. I feared that on the 
reopening of Parliament in October, in view of the congested 
condition of business, the promised Select Committee might be 
forgotten, and it was necessary to get up steam in order to ensure 
its effective appointment. The September number of the National 
Review called attention to the Outlook campaign, and referred 
to the unpleasant rumours in the City concerning some of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. It also contained a short temperate imper- 
sonal article by Major Archer-Shee, which opened the eyes of 
influential journals to the importance of the much neglected 
Marconi question. The silence of the Ministerial Press continued. 
I do not remember reading any article defending or explaining the 
action of the Post Office. This seemed ominous, and I remained 
afraid lest the policy of shirking and burking discussion might 
triumph in the autumn, so I asked Mr. Lawson to recapitulate 
the case as set forth in his Outlook articles for the October number 
of the National Review, which he did in so admirable and con- 
vincing a manner that at last the general boycott broke down, 
and even Radical papers plucked up courage to criticise and 
condemn an agreement which, so far as I know, is condemned by 
every one with a soul to call his own. 

Q. What happened after the publication of the October 
article? A. The Committee was appointed after a heated debate 
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in the House of Commons, during which the Postmaster-General 
and the Attorney-General made the speeches you all know con- 
taining indignant repudiations of rumours concerning suggested 
Ministerial dealings in shares. But, in one case, the repudiation 
was too comprehensive, as it embraced the entire Cabinet, with 
whose private affairs it is impossible for the Postmaster-General 
to be intimately acquainted, while in the other case it was too 
narrow, as it did not cover indirect dealings such as that already 
brought before the Committee—e.g. the use of Mr. Montagu’s 
name. In passing [ would observe that Sir Rufus Isaacs had no 
right to resent any suggestion that he might have speculated in 
Marconi shares, for the simple reason that he informed the House 
that he never even knew the Marconi Company was dealing 
with the Government until the eve of the acceptance of the tender 
in the beginning of March of last year, which he only learnt 
from his brother at some social function. To make things 
worse, the Chancellor of the Exchequer got up a perfectly gratui- 
tous row with an old friend, Mr. George Lansbury, and in his 
excitement Mr. Lloyd George unfortunately omitted to deny 
that he had had any dealings in Marconi shares. If significance 
be attached to the denials of other Ministers, which we are invited 
to regard as final, some significance must surely be attached to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s omission, which may have been an oversight. 
The public are undoubtedly uneasy about this business, because 
the rumours about particular Ministers—not the Postmaster- 
General—are circumstantial and persistent, and it may be hoped 
that whatever else it may do the present Committee may be able 
to vindicate the fame of one and all of his Majesty’s Ministers. 
I confess to sharing the general uneasiness as matters stand at 
present. Over four months have elapsed since the discussion in 
the House of Commons, but Ministers have done nothing what- 
soever to dispel the mist of suspicion overhanging the affair. 
Mr. Samuel stated that Ministers ‘‘ will be most ready to appear 
before ”—I am quoting him—the Committee. One might have 
conceived that they would have appeared at its first sitting 
clamouring to state in the most categorical and emphatic manner 
that neither directly nor indirectly, in their own names or in 
other people’s names, have they had any transactions whatsoever, 
either in London, Dublin, New York, Brussels, Amsterdam, Paris, 
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or any other financial centre, in any shares inany Marconi Company 
throughout the negotiations with the Government, and that 
neither they nor any of their belongings have participated in the 
profitable rings, pools, and syndicates for dealing in options 
of which there are believed to have been an unusual number in 
this business. Doubtless they will be willing to produce the 
pass-books of all their accounts at every bank at which they 
bank, fortified by the evidence of the bank managers, in order to 
clear the matter up so far as such evidence is conclusive. The 
public is equally entitled to know that Ministers, privy to the 
negotiations, did not take advantage of such knowledge to put 
their friends on to “ a good thing ” at the expense of less privileged 
individuals, as this would have been a decidedly undemocratic 
proceeding. In conclusion, I beg to say that I have never had 
any interest of any sort or kind in any company concerned with 
wireless telegraphy, and I have never participated in any gamble 
whatsoever in any shares of such companies, either here or else- 
where, nor, so far as I know, have any of my belongings. I 
should have been fully entitled to speculate in Marconi shares 
as an outsider without any fiduciary position, but as a matter of 
fact I did not. 

Mr. James Parker : Q. I would like to begin my short exami- 
nation by asking you one or two personal questions. I see at 
the head of your précis you say that you are the editor and 
proprietor of the National Review? A. Yes. 

Q. Are you the sole proprietor? A. The sole proprietor. 

Q. And you have been so from the commencement? A. Since 
August 1893. 

Q. You will no doubt be a member of the Institute of Jour- 
nalists? A. I think I am a nominal member. I have never 
attended any of its proceedings. 

Q. Journalism is your particular profession? A. Certainly. 

Q. You are not a lawyer, nor have studied law? A. No, I 
have studied law, but I was not called. 

Q. You state at the commencement of the précis of your 
evidence that your attention was first called to this matter in 
July 1912. Would you mind telling the Committee who it was 
drew your attention to it particularly? A. Several people 
drew my attention to it—Members of Parliament and others, 
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I cannot remember who the first person was, and I may as 
well say—as it may save a great deal of trouble—that, of course, 
an editor depends entirely for his efficiency as an editor on the 
confidence that he inspires in other people, and he cannot give 
away confidential communications under any circumstances. 
I have taken a great deal of trouble to collect what evidence or 
information I could on this question. I have received a good deal 
of evidence confidentially, and I have to exercise my judgment 
upon it, and I am not able to give the names of people. 

Mr. William Redmond: Q. No names at all? A. No. 

Mr. James Parker: Q. You simply in a general way confine 
yourself to what you say in your précis—that your attention was 
called to it, but you do not feel called upon to give the names of 
the persons who called it? A. No, as a matter of public interest 
public men called my attention to it. 

Q. Was it public interest or political party interest on the part 
of the persons who called your attention to it? A. I think it 
was public interest. 

Q. None of those Members of Parliament had any political ends 
to serve? A. I had no intercourse with them; I did not corre- 
spond with Sir Henry Norman, or with Sir George Croydon 
Marks. I have regarded this as a non-party affair, because many 
who took the lead in criticising the agreement were Radicals. 
I was impressed by the fact that Sir Henry Norman was enquiring 
about it. 

Q. You can mention the names of the Radical Members of 
Parliament with impunity ? A. Because they came forward. 

Q. But you cannot mention the names of the Members of 
Parliament who might have consulted you for political party 
purposes? A. No, I do not think anybody suggested that for 
political party purposes I should take it up. Iam not accustomed 
to take my orders from anybody. 

Q. I only wanted to get the names, if possible? A. I have 
not done it as a purely party business. If the Unionist Govern- 
ment had been in power I should have done exactly the same. 

Q. I am very glad to hear you are so independent? A. 
T am. 

Q. It is a treat to find out that there are journalists of that 
kind in these days? A. If the Review has“any™ merit, it is 
independence. het. 
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Q. You say it was mentioned to you as a subject demanding 
attention, and you began making enquiries. How did you 
proceed with these enquiries? To whom did you go, for instance, 
in the beginning to find out about this agreement and the whole 
thing relating to it? A. The first things I heard about it were 
the rumours concerning politicians supposed to have an axe to 
grind. I wrote letters to different people who I thought might be 
able to help me in the matter, to ask them if they had heard 
anything about these rumours, and I also saw a considerable 
number of people about it, and have continued doing so from 
that day to this, and the answers I got were almost invariably 
the same, namely that owing to the unfortunate circumstances 
of the case Ministers’ names had been dragged in, and there was 
a general belief in the City, which I have heard of from brokers, 
bankers, and men of business of all kinds, that there had been 
gambling in the Marconi shares. 

Q. All the world knows that there is always gambling on the 
Stock Exchange? A. Quite so; but in this particular case 
Ministers were believed by a very large number of people—you 
must have heard about it at the time yourself—to have gambled 
in tie Marconi shares. 

Q. You heard these rumours yourself from persons when 
you made enquiries? A. Certain persons in whom I believed— 
yes. 

Q. Did you make enquiry by letter at all? A. I made some 
enquiry by letters. 

Q. Could you produce the letters to this Committee. Let 
me put it in this way: In one part of your article you refer to 
this Committee being reluctant to bring out the facts. Those 
are not the exact words, but the word “ reluctant” is used. I 
want to convince you, if I can, that as far as I am concerned, 
and I believe all the members of the Committee, but speaking 
for myself at the moment, I am not reluctant to bring out any 
facts that you have got. The Committee are anxious, and have 
shown their anxiety to bring out facts. The Committee are 
seeking the source of these statements and rumours. What 
facts did you obtain from these people? Can you produce the 
letters of the persons to whom you wrote and the replies by letter, 
if there were such, that they sent to you? A. No, and if I were 
able to produce them I should not be able to produce confidential 
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enquiries which I made, because of course it would destroy my 
usefulness in the future. If people to whom I wrote confidential 
letters asking for information, or for verification of information, 
believed that I was a person who was capable of giving away their 
names in public, naturally in the future I could not expect to 
have such information sent tome. An editor is the recipient of a 
great deal of information and has to exercise his discretion with 
regard to it. 

Q. Do you suggest to the Committee that these people, who 
supplied you with this confidential information, have actually 
given you the names of persons whose names would be useful 
to this Committee, and which you decline to supply to us because 
of some confidence that you feel yourself subject to? A. That 
is rather a long question. 

Q. I will try and put the question in a plain matter-of-fact 
way. Do you suggest to the Committee that the information 
that you have obtained by letter from these persons does contain 
names that would be useful to this Committee in coming to con- 
clusions, but that you decline to disclose them because you feel 
that the letters were sent to you privately in confidence? A. I 
should not be able to disclose to any Committee letters which were 
written to me confidentially, just as other people to whom I 
wrote confidential letters would not be able to disclose them. 

Mr. Booth: But you know we can make them. 

Mr. William Redmond: Mr. Parker, will you ask Mr. Maxse 
whether he received, in any of the confidential letters, which he 
has not produced, any evidence which satisfied his mind that 
there was any truth or ground for the statements that Ministers 
were gambling ? 

Mr. James Parker (to the Witness): Q. You have heard the 
question? A. Yes. Unless I had been satisfied by the enquiries 
I made that there was, at any rate, strong ground for 
suspicion 

Mr. William Redmond: Q.I1 said “ evidence”? A. We 
have not got the evidence; I have not had access to people’s 
pass-books. 

Mr. James Parker : Q. Give your own answer? A. Unless 
I had been satisfied that there was strong ground for suspicion 
I, of course, should not have entered upon this affair. 
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Q. I want to follow that up a little. You say unless you had 
had evidence? A. I did not say evidence. 

Q. Well, unless you had been satisfied that there was strong 
ground for suspicion, you would not have followed up this affair 
in your articles in the National Review. What are your grounds 
for suspicion? A. My grounds for suspicion are that everybody 
whom I had consulted upon this question has somehow or other 
acquired the idea that there was gambling in Marconi shares, and 
that among the gamblers in Marconi shares have been members 
of the present Government. I am struck by the fact that from 
the month of July, when I began my enquiries, up to the present 
day, I have always been toid the same thing, and the same 
Ministers have generally been mentioned in this connection. 

Q. But you will not tell us who told you? A. I am not going 
to give you the names of people with whom I had private corre- 
spondence or conversation. 

Q. Neither will you tell us what they told you? A. I will 
only tell you that they told me that particular Ministers—it was 
generally a particular group of Ministers—were believed to have 
participated in this gamble, and the thing was very generally 
believed in the City, and the City, I believe, continue to believe 
it. They may be quite wrong. If I may be allowed to refer to 
it, 1 think the case is very fairly stated in the National Review, 
and I have come here to justify it. 

Q. Lam coming to the articles in the National Review presently, 
but for the moment let us keep to the question. This Committee 
has been striving, in spite of what you say in the National Review, 
to get at some facts. We are out searching for facts, and tie only 
way to obtain those facts is from witnesses who come before us ? 
A. Or to get Ministers here. 

Q. We will deal with that point. Iam coming to that question 
at a later stage of my examination, but in the meantime I am deal- 
ing with such knowledge or such information as you can give us. 
All that you can give us is, so far as I understand, that you heard 
these rumours, that you wrote to certain people and that they 
supplied you with information? A. And I have talked to a great 
many people. 

Q. When you wrote to certain people they supplied you with 
certain information which you say you cannot or will not disclose, 
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and therefore you have not a single fact that you can place 
before this Committee to substantiate the suggestion that Ministers 
were connected with this corrupt activity on the Stock Exchange ? 
A. Ihave not what would be regarded by lawyers as evidence, and 
I have never pretended to have evidence. I have called attention 
in the National Review—and that is the position that I maintain 
here—to the fact that owing to the circumstances under which this 
contract was negotiated, legitimate suspicions were aroused 
which have been persisted in from that day to this, and that owing 
to their own conduct and attitude—the attitude particularly 
of the Postmaster-General—their names have been brought 
into this affair, and there is a widespread belief held, rightly or 
wrongly, that Ministers participated in the gamble. That is 
not a charge of corruption, and I am not going to have the word 
* corruption ” put upon me. 

Mr. Falconer: But you have not answered Mr. Parker’s 
question. 

Mr. James Parker: Q. There is no intention on the part of 
any member of the Committee to put anything upon you? A. 
Attempts have been made to put things upon Mr. Lawson. 

Q. It is not your business here to defend Mr. Lawson, but to 
look after yourself? A. I am going to do so. 

Q. I am going to try to put nothing upon you, but I will 
endeavour to meet you on the remarks you made yourself in your 
own précis, and on those things which you yourself have written 
in the National Review, and I am going to endeavour to find out 
what facts you have to substantiate the statement, and if you 
can assist me in doing so I shall be delighted. If you cannot, 
then I shall know what value to place upon your statements ? 
A. I have suggested to you a way to settle the whole thing, 
that is to get Ministers to come here and make a statement on 
oath. 

Q. You will not get away from it with that? A. I donot want 
to get away from anything. 

Q. We will deal with that when the proper time arrives. Up 
to now you have no definite fact to put before us which substan- 
tiates, in any degree, the wild statements that you yourself have 
made in the précis of your evidence, and in the National Review ? 
A. I have made no wild statements. I have called attention 
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to the fact that an unprecedented Stock Exchange gamble was 
allowed to go on while a Government Department was engaged 
in negotiations with a speculative company. 

Q. I understand you to say you base practically all your 
charges upon what was laid down by Mr. Lawson in the articles 
which he wrote? A. Certainly not. 

Q. You have information apart from Mr. Lawson? A. I 
have told you I have made enquiries on my own account quite 
apart from Mr. Lawson, and I always had the same answer. 

Q. Mr. Lawson’s reputation, I understood you to say in your 
précis of your evidence, was relied upon by you? A. I relied 
upon Mr. Lawson as a writer. I did not think of him as a 
witness. 

Q. But you relied wpon the facts which he put before you, 
and which were published in your journal? A. The statements 
that Mr. Lawson published in the National Review coincided with 
the statements I had heard otherwise, as regards that particular 
aspect of the case. On the technical business part of it on which 
he wrote, I of course was an amateur. 

Q. You do not suggest that Mr. Lawson was any the less 
honourable because when closely questioned he saw fit to withdraw 
most of what he had stated? A. I think Mr. Lawson is by 
temperament unfitted to be a witness. 

Q. Possibly Mr. Lawson might have the same opinion of you ? 
A. Quite; he may be justified. 

Q. At the bottom of page 1 of your précis you make a state- 
ment with regard to the “ impenetrable secrecy of Ministers.” I 
will read the whole passage: “‘ Among the extraordinary features 
of the affair which impressed every one who went into it was the 
amazing gamble in the shares of a company engaged in confidential 
negotiations with the British Government, which indicated leakage 
from one quarter or another. Then there was the impenetrable 
secrecy of Ministers, and the evasive answers returned to all 
enquiries in the House of Commons, whether from Ministerial or 
Opposition benches.” What is the particular secrecy to which 
you refer there? Were you alluding to the fact that the House 
of Commons was not definitely informed while the agreement was 
in negotiation? A. What I was, of course, referring to was the 
fact that the agreement of March 7, which, according to the 
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Attorney-General, was a definite contract, and as we have now 
seen—— 

Mr. Falconer: Q. He did not say anything about it being 
“ definite’? ? A. I shall only be too pleased to read precisely 
what the Attorney-General said about it in the House of Commons 
on October 11. 

Q. Did he say it was a definite contract? A. I do not know 
what you mean by the word “ definite.” 

Q. Did he use the word “ definite’ with regard toit? A. He 
spoke of it very definitely as a contract. 

@. There are definite contracts and conditional contracts ? 
A. May I be allowed to read it. I would like to justify it. On 
page 713 of the Official Report Sir Rufus Isaacs says: “I have 
never discussed from beginning to end the making of this contract, 
with my right honourable friend the Postmaster-General, and I 
never knew that there was such a contract ’—it is always “ con- 
tract” in the Attorney-General’s mouth—“ in contemplation until 
a few days before, when I was told at a private social function, by 
the managing director of the Company, who is my brother, that he 
did hope to get a contract with the Government, and was in nego- 
tiation with them for it. That was a few days before I saw the 
announcement in the papers that there had, in fact, been a 
contract accepted.” To a layman like me the authority of the 
Attorney-General is conclusive. 

Mr. Mooney: Will you read on ? 

Mr. Falconer: ‘‘ That is the only thing I heard in connection 
with this matter, and the first intimation to me that the contract 
had been got, that this tender had been accepted, that the Company 
had made it, was in a circular or some announcement in the Press, 
which appeared on either the 7th or 8th March, immediately 
after the correspondence which is before the House, and to which 
reference was made to-day.” 

Mr. George Faber: Read the next sentence. “ That is the 
beginning and end of my connection with all the negotiation 
or completion of this contract. I have never been consulted,” &c. 

Mr. William Redmond : I do not see why it should not be all 
read down to the end. 

Mr. James Parker : I do not object to it being read. 

Witness: I would like to read all of it. I think it is 
admirable. 
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Mr. Falconer: Q. To clear this up, because it has been used 
several times, so far as I can see in what you have read there is 
nothing to suggest that the Attorney-General described the 
acceptance of the tender as what you call a“‘ definite contract,” 
and it is desirable to be very accurate about this because a tender 
accepted such as this is may be merely a conditional contract 
and that of course is very different from a definite or final con- 
tract? A. But he did not describe it as a “‘ conditional contract,” 
but as a “‘ contract.” Toa layman like me the Attorney-General’s 
description of a particular thing as a “ contract” is surely 
sufficient. 

Q. That is perfectly true, but you put into the mouth of the 
Attorney-General the words “ definite contract.” You said, as 
I understood you—if I misunderstood you let it be put right— 
that the Attorney-General described the acceptance of the tender 
as a “ definite contract’? A. In my précis I put “ contract ” in 
inverted commas. 

Q. [ want it to be accurate? A. I would like to have it down 
as “ contract,” the word “ contract ” is repeated several times. 

Mr. James Parker: Q. And it is that, and that alone, which 
caused you to say in your précis that there was this impenetrable 
secrecy of Ministers? A. Not in the least. It was the attitude 
of the Postmaster-General in the House of Commons. 

Q. Do you think a Minister of the Crown, or anybody occupying 
a position on any public authority, should take into consultation 
necessarily the whole body of that authority, if he is acting with 
the cognisance of his executive government, or, if it was the case 
of a corporation, with his committee. Should he take the whole 
nation into his confidence before his negotiation is final and com- 
plete? A. I think, if I may be allowed to answer that question, 
that on March 7 the Postmaster-General should have gone down 
to the House of Commons and said: ‘‘ We have to-day entered 
into an agreemeit with the Marconi Company of such and such 
a character. During the negotiations for this agreement I have 
been deprived of the services of the Attorney-General because 
of his relationship with the managing director of the Marconi 
Company, and in view of the great gamble that has been taking 
place during these negotiations—— ”’ 

Mr. Booth: We do not want that? A. I am giving a very 
definite answer. 
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Mr. James Parker: Q. Yes, surely? A. “ And in view of the 
gamble that has taken place during these negotiations, I propose 
that this agreement shall not be ratified until it has been submitted 
to a Select Committee of the House of Commons, and I also want 
to warn the public against the gambling that is going on in these 
shares.” 

(After a short adjournment.) 


Mr. Mooney : On a point of order before we proceed I want to 
have an answer which was given by the witness read out by the 
shorthand writer. I understand the witness has stated that he 
had in his possession correspondence and information which 
satisfied him that there were grounds for the allegations he had 
made in his articles, but that he considers such correspondence 
is confidential and refuses to disclose it to the Committee. Has 
not this Committee ‘“‘ Power to send for persons, papers, and 
documents,” and is not the refusal of the witness to disclose 
evidence to this Committee on which he has acted a breach of 
the privilege of this Committee, and I ask that the witness 
should be directed to give the information to the Committee. 

Lord Robert Cecil : I ask for the room to be cleared. . 


(The Committee Room was cleared, and after a short time the 
public were again admitted.) 


Chairman (to the Witness): @. Have you any letters or 
copies of letters bearing on the rumours that Ministers were 
financially interested in any of the Marconi companies? A. I 
do not know whether I have any letters at the present time ; 
but, if I had any letters, it would not be possible for me to produce 
them, because they are confidential, and editorial discretion 
would prevent my giving away my correspondents. 

Q. Then you decline to produce them? A. Yes, I decline. 

Q. You have not destroyed them, have you? A. I think I 
probably have destroyed them to some extent. 

Mr. Falconer: Q. What do you mean by that? A. I have 
not looked recently. There might be some still in existence, 
but I do not keep correspondence as a general rule. 

Q. I did not hear your answer. Is it this: That there are 
some letters you have destroyed and there are some that you have 
not destroyed? A. I think probably that is the case. 
Chairman : Q. Will you produce those you have? A. No. 
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Q. Will you state the names of the writers, the contents of 
the letters, and the names of any persons who are mentioned in 
the letters? A. No. 

Q. Will you state the purport of any verbal communication 
you have had on the above subjects, with the names of those 
with whom you have communicated? A. I cannot mention 
the names of people with whom I have communicated, but 
I have no objection to state the purport of what I have been 
told. 

Q. But you decline to mention the names? A. Certainly. 

Lord Robert Cecil: Q. The Committee wish me to ask you 
why it is that you refuse to produce these letters or to give the 
other information that we have asked for? A. The reason is 
because the position of an editor depends on his inspiring con- 
fidence in the people with whom he has confidential communi- 
cations, and it would be quite impossible for me to carry on my 
business if any one had reason to suppose the communications 
made to me would be repeated either before a Committee of the 
House of Commons or any other body. 

Mr. James Parker : I think this question should be put, but 
any Member of the Committee can object. Are you aware 
that this Committee has power to enforce the production of these 
things ? 

Lord Robert Cecil: No, we have not. 

Chairman : We have power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Mr. James Parker: I think Mr. Maxse ought to know that 
before he definitely decides not to give the information asked 
for. 

Lord Robert Cecil (to the Witness): Q. I will put it in this 
way. Are you aware that it would be within the power of this 
Committee to report your refusal to the House for the House to 
take any action they like? A. I am quite aware of that. 

Mr. Falconer: Q. There is only one question I want to make 
quite clear. I understand that you referred to the enquiries 
that you made and the communications which you had as to a 
certain extent justifying the comment contained in your paper 
upon the conduct of Ministers? A. Yes. 


(The Committee Room was cleared, and after a short time the public 
were again admitted.) 
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Chairman (to the Witness) : The Committee propose to pass 
this resolution, but we are anxious that you should hear it first, 
so that if you have anything to say you shall have the opportunity 
of saying it. This is the resolution: ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
report to the House that Mr. Maxse, a witness before this Com- 
mittee, has refused to give information in his possession and to 
produce letters asked for by the Committee, which, in the opinion 
of the Committee, should be laid before them.” 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: I think perhaps it would be convenient 
if you will allow me that I, rather than Mr. Maxse, should say 
what is to be said. What I have to say is this: There are two 
points which I want to make. One is with regard to the nature of 
the communications which Mr. Maxse has refused to disclose, 
and the second is with regard to the reasons which induce him 
to refuse to disclose them, because, I think, those are both relevant 
matters that this Committee should take into consideration 
before they pass a resolution of the character which you, Sir, 
have just communicated. First of all, with regard to the nature 
of the information which Mr. Maxse has refused to disclose, as 
I understand, Mr. Maxse says this: Before I published those 
articles in the National Review I made enquiries from various 
sources, and the result of those enquiries was to satisfy me, not 
that the rumours which were prevalent were well-founded, but 
that the rumours were prevalent, and that there was a case to be 
enquired into ; and I published the articles in that view and with 
that object, and to that view I adhere. Now the Committee is 
appointed, as I understand it, not to enquire whether or not 
rumours existed as to the Cabinet Ministers or as to any one else 
—TI am not dealing, of course, with the question as to the advisa- 
bility of the agreement—but to enquire into whether or not there 
was a foundation for these charges. 

Mr. William Redmond : To enquire into all the circumstances. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: I submit that that is an enquiry in which 
the Committee will not in any way be assisted by being told the 
persons who gave Mr. Maxse information—not information 
which showed that the rumours were well-founded, but that they 
existed. So, first of all, I say the question which he declines 
to answer—which are as to the names of his informants—and 
the documents which he refuses to produce—which are the 
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communications he received—is not information and are not 
documents which would assist this Committee in its deliberations. 
I admit at once that that is a matter for the Committee to deter- 
mine and not for Mr. Maxse, but I am submitting that considera- 
tion for the Committee to think over before they finally pass this 
resolution. 

Lord Robert Cecil : Would it be convenient for me to make an 
observation to you ? 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: I should be very much obliged. 

Lord Robert Cecil: Have you before you the terms of our 
reference? If you have the debate they are at the beginning of 
the debate in Column 663. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: Yes, I have them now. 

Lord Robert Cecil: You will see that we are appointed to 
investigate the circumstances connected with the negotiation and 
completion of the agreement. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg : 1 am much obliged to you ; it is even more 
limited than I realised when I was speaking. 

Lord Robert Cecil : 1 am suggesting to you that it is a good deal 
wider. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg : It is for the Committee to decide, and not 
for me. 

Lord Robert Cecil: I am merely anxious to hear your view. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: 1 suggest that the meaning of that is 
that the Committee has to investigate the circumstances connected 
with the negotiation and completion—that is to say, what the 
facts were which happened with regard to that negotiation and 
that completion. If 1 may take such a question as the rumours 
which have been prevalent—of course, the Committee will under- 
stand I am not suggesting there is any foundation for them at all, 
but merely using it by way of illustration, because it is a point 
about which Mr. Maxse was being asked—whether or not people 
in the City were saying that this, that, or the other Cabinet 
Minister was making a profit is not a matter which helps the 
Committee in arriving at any decision as to the circumstances. 

Lord Robert Cecil: No, but if the rumours were true, and if 
it were true that a Cabinet Minister, or any other Minister, were 
making a profit, that would be a very material matter for us to 
investigate. 
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Mr. Douglas Hogg: Most material. 

Lord Robert Cecil: How are we to get at that unless we get 
at the people who say they heard rumours? The rumours must 
have started somewhere. Our only way is to trace back the 
rumours to their original foundation. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: I suggest the people who know the facts 
upon which the rumours are founded are the people the Committee 
ought to have before it. People who merely repeated them to 
Mr. Maxse are not the people who can say. 

Lord Robert Cecil: If we could get that, we might get a stage 
in the way back to determine the origin of the rumour. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg : I suggest that is a hopeless task. 

Mr. Falconer: The witness has given evidence that the 
information which he received, and declines to disclose, satisfied 
him that they were grounds for suspicion, and upon the strength 
of that he wrote his articles publishing these rumours, or whatever 
charges he has made in his articles. It is really for the Committee, 
but I put it to you that if we are told that the witness has informa- 
tion which will disclose grounds of suspicion, is not that the very 
thing we are here to get at ? 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: I think the answer is that the witness 
has not refused, and, as I understand, does not refuse to give you 
the purport of the information which he got which he considered 
constituted grounds for suspicion. 

Mr. Falconer : I do not want to get into an argument about it 
but merely put it so that you may have, so far as you are concerned, 
the reasons for which I think it important that we should search 
this out to the very bottom. We can make no enquiry unless 
we have not only the purport of the rumours, but the persons 
who have the information which was conveyed to the witness 
upon which he based his statement. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg : 1 should have submitted to the Committee 
until they know what the purport of the information is they cannot 
be in a position to offer an opinion as to whether or not the name 
of the person who gave it is material or helpful. 

Mr. Mooney: Mr. Maxse has definitely refused to give the 
Committee the information which he thought was good. The 
Committee desire to be put in possession of it and he refuses to 
give it. 
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Mr. Douglas Hogg: Of course, it will be in your recollection, 
as well as on the Note, but I think the last two questions which the 
Chairman asked Mr. Maxse were: Would he give the names of 
the people who had communicated with him and the purport 
of their communication? Mr. Maxse said, “ I will give the purport 
of the communication but I will not give the names.” I think 
I am right and it is on that hypothesis I base my argument. 

Mr. William Redmond: Mr. Hogg, you know very well that 
a suggestion has been made, quite openly almost, in many quarters 
that this contract was given to the Marconi Company because 
certain Ministers were interested in that Company. We have had 
many rumours without any names or particulars being given 
as to whether Ministers were or were not interested in this Company. 
Mr. Maxse for the first time has given us something tangible to go 
on. He has told us that he had letters from certain people regard- 
ing these rumours, and that he has the names of those people 
that he consulted. Our object being to enquire perfectly fully as 
to the truth, or otherwise, of those rumours, we ask Mr. Maxse to 
give us the names and the letters of the people who communicated 
with him upon which these rumours were circulated in his journal. 
That is our position. We want to get at the truth of all these 
things. 

Mr. Douglus Hogg: I quite appreciate that, and may I say 
the answer I make to that is that Mr. Maxse has not refused at 
present, as I understand it, to give the purport of the information 
which he had and which he says justified him in writing the articles 
which he wrote. But what he says is: “I am not prepared to 
give you the names of the people from whom I got that informa- 
tion.” Iam suggesting to the Committee that at present, without 
knowing what that information is, they cannot judge whether 
the names of those persons would be of any assistance at all. 
That is what I have to say about the first point. The second 
point I want to discuss is the reason why Mr. Maxse refuses. 
That is a matter which I submit to this Committee is a matter of 
very grave public importance, because the nosition which Mr. 
Maxse adopts, as I understand, is this: He is the editor of a 
journal, and as such editor he receives from time to time com- 
munications from all classes and kinds of people of a confidential 
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who communicate know they can rely upon his honour not 
to commit any breach of confidence by betraying either the 
information or its source. It is given to him in confidence, 
and on the strict understanding and in the strict belief that Mr. 
Maxse, as an editor, will adhere to the standard of honour to which 
I am glad to think that editors of the Press always have adhered, 
and will not betray the names of people who communicate with 
him in confidence. Now, this Committee is asking him to commit 
a direct breach of that duty, and I do submit to this Committee 
that it is not a fair thing to ask a witness on oath to give informa- 
tion which he cannot give without breaking the duty which he 
owes to the people who gave him the information, and without 
breaking the traditions of the Press, and the standard of honour 
which he, as an editor, feels bound to maintain. I do ask the 
Committee very seriously to consider whether it is a fair thing 
to tell the House of Commons that Mr. Maxse has refused to give 
information, when what he has really done is to say, not “ I will 
not give information contumaciously because I do not respect 
the Committee, and do not recognise their authority,” but he 
has said quite respectfully, “I cannot give this information, 
because I cannot do it without doing a thing which no honourable 
man would do or ought to do, and which, I submit to this Com- 
mittee, no honourable man ought to be asked to do. I got the 
information and names of these people in confidence; and I 
respectfully say to this Committee: ‘ You, Sir, have no right to 
ask me to tell you a thing which I cannot tell you without breaking 
the confidence of the person from whom I received the informa- 
tion, and the duty which I owe to that person.’”’ Now that is 
the ground and the sole ground which Mr. Maxse takes up, and 
I do ask this Committee not to say that anybody who has a 
confidential communication made to him on the terms that the 
confidence shall not be violated, is to be compelled by this Com- 
mittee, because it wishes to get it out in the course of evidence, 
to violate that confidence. Take an illustration: Supposing 
somebody writes to a newspaper a letter which is anonymous, 
and sends his card with the letter, say, to the 7%mes or some 
perfectly reputable journal, and the 7'imes publishes it, would it 
be a fair thing afterwards to say to the editor of the Times: 
“* We will report you for a breach of the privilege of this House 
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if you will not tell us who was the person who wrote that anony- 
mous letter’? ? An editor is bound to take, and does take, the 
responsibility for what he publishes. 

Mr. Mooney: Supposing an article which is libellous is pub- 
lished in the paper, and the editor of that paper is taken into 
Court and asked to disclose the name of his writer, what does 
the Court do if he refuses to give the name ? 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: I think the Court would not compel 
him to give the name if he accepted the responsibility. 

Mr. Mooney: Are you aware that the Court sends him to 
prison for contempt of Court ? 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: I do not think the Court would do that. 

Mr. Mooney: I will give you an instance if you like. 

Lord Robert Cecil: In the case put by Mr. Mooney it might 
be said that it was not a material question to the issue before 
the Court. , But supposing it was a material issue: supposing 
the charge was against the man and there was very good reason 
to believe he had written the letter and the editor was called 
and asked to say whether he had or had not written the letter 
and he refused to say, do you say the Court would not compel 
him to answer? Would he have any legal ground for refusing ? 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: Ave you dealing now with a criminal case ? 

Lord Robert Cecil : Hither criminal or civil. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: In a civil case where an editor takes the 
responsibility for the libel and is sued for it I think generally the 
Court is content to leave it at that. 

Lord Robert Cecil: But you are not taking my case: Action 
against a man who writes to the newspaper anonymously. ‘There 
is a certain amount of evidence that he was the author of the 
letter. The editor is called and asked to say whether he was in 
fact the person who wrote. That is a case where it is directly 
material to the issue to know whether he was the man who wrote 
or not. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg : I it were directly material and there was 
ho privilege recognised by the law, then I think the name would 
have to be disclosed. But you have to take both those 
assumptions. 

Lord Robert Cecil: But there is no privilege recognised by 
the law in this case. 
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Mr. Douglas Hogg: No privilege recognised by the law, but 
we are not quite a merely legal tribunal. 

Lord Robert Cecil : That is another matter. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: There is the privilege recognised by the 
standard of honour of honourable men, and | ask this Committee, 
consisting of honourable members, not to ask Mr. Maxse to 
violate that privilege. 

Mr. William Redmond : This is a case of dishonourable charges 
against three Cabinet Ministers. Where does any honour come 
in where there is concealment ? 

Mr. Booth : You are aware that we are calling many witnesses. 
Could not every witness—every journalistic witness and each 
banker and stockbroker—decline to give the Committee the 
information we are seeking for on the same ground you are now 
advancing ? 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: No, I should say not, if it were a stock- 
broker. 

Mr. Booth : Take the case of a banker. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg : Take the case of a banker. Although a 
banker, of course, ordinarily cannot disclose his customers’ 
accounts, if he is ordered to do so by a Court of Law he commonly 
does. He is not there giving the name of his customer in confi- 
dence. 

Mr. Booth: That is not quite my point. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: That is the distinction I draw. In this 
case it is the name of the writer, or the name of the person giving 
the information, which is sought, and that is the very fact which 
is only obtained in confidence. 

Mr. Booth: I will put my point again. Iam dealing now with 
all witnesses who will come—supposing they all take the line of 
your client—and say to us when we are in search of something 
definite : “‘ This was given to me in confidence ; it will be a breach 
of faith to give it.” Can you see any object in our continuing 
to sit ? 

Mr. Douglas Hogg : On that part of the case, no ; but I cannot 
see any analogy between the two positions, because I am trying 
to point out that in the case of the banker or stockbroker it is not 
the confidential fact that is communicated. 

Mr. Booth: We have a lot of journalists to come. I want you 
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to realise that when we come to a decision on this point, it is of 
greater importance than your client’s position, because it affects 
every subsequent witness, and our decision may not be so much 
personal as with a view to our general procedure. Your client is 
one of those who has pressed upon the Committee the need for 
thorough investigation, and he himself wants us to examine the 
pass-books and secret documents of bankers. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg : Certainly. 

Mr. George Faber: 1 understand you do draw the specific 
distinction you have just given in this room between the case of 
an editor and the owner of a paper being asked to disclose names 
and the case of bankers or stockbrokers. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg : Quite so, because in the case of the editor, 
the name is the very fact which is communicated to him in confi- 
dence. You are asking him directly to break the condition under 
which he got the name, which is a totally different thing. 

Lord Robert Cecil: One further point: Supposing merely for 
the sake of illustrating what I am going to say that it were really 
true that a Minister of the Crown had been engaged in nefarious 
practices of this kind, and we got the man who could really tell us 
and who was his agent in doing it, could you imagine a greater 
position of confidence than that? Would not he be absolutely 
bound not to say a word about it to us, and should not we 
be bound to press him, and, if necessary, report him to the 
House ? 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: Certainly ; he may be an accomplice in 
the case you put. 

Lord Robert Cecil: Quite so; but he may not have known at 
the time he was the accomplice. 

Mr. Falconer: This troubles my mind very much. All the 
considerations of honour and otherwise which you have suggested 
were very proper considerations for Mr. Maxse to take into 
account before he published charges on the strength of this 
information; but surely not when a man takes on himself the 
responsibility of making charges on the strength of certain 
information and comes here and says, that information justified 
it to a certain extent, especially when you are dealing with a 
situation where he cannot, except in the most formal and nominal 
manner, take the responsibilities, because he cannot take any 
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part of the responsibility in connection with these charges to clear 
the character of Ministers or others who may be concerned. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg: I think the answer is that Mr. Maxse 
neither in his paper nor in his evidence has taken upon himself 
the burden of making charges. What he said in his evidence, and 
I think in his paper, is, that rumours were prevalent in all directions, 
and the rumours being prevalent, and remaining so long prevalent, 
under the circumstances he thought it a case that ought to be 
enquired into, and that Ministers ought to be called upon for an 
answer. 

Mr. Falconer : The words I used were that he had published 
certain charges. That was the point I wanted to put to you. 

Mr. James Parker: As this arose really out of certain questions 
I put to Mr. Maxse, let me put this point: Mr. Maxse is desirous 
that this Committee should get out the truth with regard to 
this matter. He is in possession of certain things that would help 
this Committee in getting at the truth. Therefore I submit that 
the Committee is fully justified in the resolution which it is 
desiring to come to, and I do not think we ought to argue this 
question at length at all. We have heard what Mr. Douglas 
Hogg has to say, but we have asked for certain information. Mr. 
Maxse states he has got that information or some of it, but declines 
to giveit. He puts the onus upon this Committee to prove certain 
things. He says he has got that which will help, but he deliberately 
withholds it from the Committee. 

Chairman : J have been listening to this discussion simply as a 
layman. You are very tenacious of the honour of Mr. Maxse, 
but you seem entirely to have forgotten the honour of the public 
men who are implicated in the rumours that Mr. Maxse has been 
circulating broadcast, and yet when we come to examine into it 
and when he has been goading us on and implying that we were 
not going to examine into this case fully, he declines to give us any 
real foundation by declining to give us the names or the letters of 
those who have spread about these rumours with regard to our 
public men, of whom we are justly proud in this country. 

Mr. Douglas Hogg : I have tried to put Mr. Maxse’s view about 
that clearly. 

Chairman : We shall not continue the evidence of Mr. Maxse 
this afternoon, and the room will be cleared. 
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II. A WORD FOR THE MARCONI COMMITTEE 


I am reluctant to add anything to the Special Report of the 
Marconi Committee, which, if I may be allowed to say so without 
any breach of privilege, performed a conspicuous public service 
in circulating this document as a Parliamentary Paper with the 
Orders of the Day, which necessarily brought it under the imme- 
diate notice of the Representatives of the People who were thereby 
deprived of all shadow of excuse for ignoring its contents. Obscure 
persons like myself had for many months, in season and out of 
season, been endeavouring to arouse public interest in a compli- 
cated and fascinating problem but without excessive success. 
Amid the crush of public events, and the stale and jaded condition 
of Parliamentarians, to say nothing of the surfeit of ever-increasing 
sensations surging round every newspaper office, it was difficult 
to secure adequate attention for a topic which touches many 
aspects of public life and affords a veritable eye-opener to the 
possibilities of the present régime. 

In fact, putting all personal issues rigorously on one side, 
I cannot help feeling that some injustice has been done to the 
Marconi Committee in connection with this particular incident, 
and I would cheerfully break a friendly lance on their behalf. 
According to the Daily News, Freeman's Journal, and the Nation, 
which are all passionate partisans, and inclined, if not determined, 
to believe evil of every Unionist, the action of the Marconi Com- 
mittee in issuing this Special Report, and in reporting a recalcitrant 
witness for refusing to betray those who had trusted him, was 
“ananimous,” and much capital has been made out of that fact in 
circles where charity is cultivated on a little cocoa. I have no 
knowledge on this matter, the Unionist members of the Committee 
being much too discreet and decorous to discuss quasi judicial 
questions abroad, and I am quite willing to take the word of 
contemporaries who claim to be “in the know.” In the happy 
event of the Special Report being “ unanimous” one can not only 
eliminate the purely personal element, but likewise the element 
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of party prejudice, and for once a public question may be 
discussed exclusively on its merits. 

Hard measure has been meted out to the Marconi Committee, 
and though much feeling has been aroused by their recent action 
on the eve of the adjournment of Parliament, I can honestly 
say that I regard them without any vestige of rancour, and can 
sympathise to some extent with the awkward dilemma in which 
they have been placed by the force of circumstances. They are 
good men struggling with adversity and trying to do their best in 
impossible conditions. Every allowance should be made for 
them, but the public have not made sufficient allowance because 
outsiders have no conception of the tremendous handicap under 
which a Committee of Private Members or rank and filers— 
whichever may be the correct designation—labour under in 
investigating questions directly affecting the position of “the 
great, wise and eminent men” who occupy and adorn the Front 
Benches. Until one heard the awestruck tones in which members 
of the Committee spoke of Cabinet Ministers as gods too great to be 
seen by mortal eye, one never appreciated the true proportions of 
the portentous hierarchy which dominates and paralyses Parlia- 
ment and reduces every other element to a nullity. 

No Russian ikon is the object of more abject worship than your 
“Cabinet Minister,’ whichever party may be in power, and the 
genuine grief depicted on the countenances of politicians reputed 
independent at the discovery that the National Review had 
described our unsophisticated Attorney-General, Sir Rufus Isaacs 
—a celebrity on his own account, as also on account of his intimate 
relationship with Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, the hypnotic Managing 
Director of Marconi Company—as a “ Cabinet Minister” two or 
three months before he entered the charmed circle would not 
have been believed had it not been seen. It may be doubted 
whether one man in a hundred away from Westminster could 
name more than four or five Cabinet Ministers at the very outside, 
or has the faintest notion whether the Attorney-General is or is 
not in the Cabinet, nor is the matter of the slightest public import- 
ance. But to the meticulous mind of the professional politician 
such trivialities loom large, and it is only by living in his atmo- 
sphere, by adopting his standpoint, and placing oneself in his 
position that one can even begin to appreciate the difficulties 
besetting the Marconi Committee. It has been stated by several 
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newspapers—and I would not venture to pry into such high 
matters—that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues were angry with the 
Marconi Committee for “reporting” a witness to the Speaker and, 
so to speak, making a mountain out of a molehill. But have not 
the Marconi Committee every reason to be angry with Mr. 
Asquith’s colleagues for not reporting themselves to the Marconi 
Committee, in fulfilment of a clear and categorical pledge given on 
behalf of the Government to the House of Commons so long ago as 
October 11, 1912, 7.e. nearly five months? As public memory 
is short and Ministers have no memory at all, I make no apology 
for recurring to this undertaking because it is the crux of the 
whole business, and its non-fulfilment is exclusively responsible 
for the present impasse. It would appear that such time as Mr. 
Herbert Samuel, the Postmaster-General, can spare from the 
neglect of his official duties he devotes to misleading the House 
of Commons. Mr. Samuel opened his “triumphant vindica- 
tion” of his Marconi mad policy with the following bluster 
(see Official Report pp. 721 and 722): “I confess that, after 
reading for months past allegations, insinuations, attacks, 
accusations of mal-administration and favouritism, and even 
worse, it is to me a profound relief now to be able to stand at 
this table in the light of day and give an answer to these 
assertions.” 

It all sounded very brave at the time but scarcely a sentence 
of Mr. Samuel’s “ triumphant vindication” would bear scrutiny 
to-day, and his ardour to stand at the table on October 11 bears 
a striking contrast to his supineness in the interval. All the more 
so as the Marconi Committee are now in possession, at any rate, 
of the case for the Post Office, and the records of official ineptitude 
would be searched in vain for anything parallel to the crass 
incompetence of the Department which negotiated the Agreement 
of March 7 and concealed it from the public until the end of July, 
on the pretext that it was not an Agreement. Mr. Samuel shall 
speak for himself, for unless one gave his verba ipsissima as recorded 
in the Official Report of Parliamentary Debates, one could not 
expect people to believe that a Minister could indulge in such 
quibbling and preserve a shred of respect. Sir Henry Norman, 
in opening the Debate (October 11, 1912) said: 


On March 7 the Postmaster-General signed an Agreement with Marconi’s Wireless 
Company for the erection of six wireless stations. 
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Mr. HerBertSaMvueEt: There is no Agreement. 

Sir H. Norman; I will adopt whatever word the Postmaster-General chooses. He 
approved and signed a Contract. 

Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: No, Sir. I signed no Contract. The Marconi Company 
put in a Tender in general terms. A letter was written by the Post Office accepting the 
Tender, upon which a Contract was subsequently to be based. 

Sm H. Norman; I will make myself entirely safe by saying that the Postmaster- 
General signed a document. 

Mr. HerBert SamuEL: Somebody wrote a letter. 

Sm H. Norman: Really, if I may respectfully say so, that is rather a quibble. 
Some document committing the Post Office and therefore the British Government to the 
erection of these wireless stations, subject to the ratification of this House, was signed 
by somebody on March 7 on behalf of the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL; There was no Contract. 

The reader should scan this passage very carefully and 
compare it with the quotation from Sir Rufus Isaacs’ speech of 
the same day quoted on a previous page of the Special Report of 
the Select Committee, which for convenience is reproduced here. 
Mr. Herbert Samuel told the House of Commons “There is no 
Agreement.” Again, “There was no Contract.” Listen to the 
Attorney-General (Sir Rufus Isaacs), who is at least as great an 
authority on contracts as the Postmaster-General, who is we 
believe one of the few members of the present Cabinet who is not 
a lawyer. Sir Rufus Isaacs was engaged in clearing himself of 
the “insinuation ” “that some person has used his influence to 
obtain a Contract for the Marconi Company with the Government, 
or has in some way acted to the advantage of the Marconi Company 
in the negotiations which took place with reference to this Con- 
tract.” Note the constant use of the word “Contract.” Note 
again the date of the Contract, because the Attorney-General 
went on to say: “I never have discussed from beginning to end, 
the making of this Contract with my right hon. friend the Post- 
master General, and I never knew there was such a Contract in 
contemplation until a few days before, when I was told at a 
private social function by the Managing Director of the Company, 
who is my brother, that he did hope to get a Contract with the 
Government, and was in negotiation with them for it.’ We 
attach great importance to this passage as showing the disingenu- 
ousness with which Mr. Herbert Samuel has habitually treated 
the House of Commons throughout this deplorable affair, and it 
argues small self-respect in any Legislative Assembly that it should 
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acquiesce in such treatment. As we have seen, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel interrupted Sir Henry Norman to say “There is no 
Agreement,’ and “There was no Contract.” As the context 
shows, he was referring to March 7, as was also the Attorney- 
General, who in the speech already quoted, goes on to say that 
his conversation with his brother, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, in which 
the latter expressed the hope that he would “ get a Contract with 
the Government,” was on the eve of the Agreement or Contract of 
March 7. We again recur to the Official Report. “That was a 
few days before I (Sir Rufus Isaacs) saw the announcement in the 
papers that there had, in fact, been a Contract accepted. That 
is the only thing I heard in connection with this matter, and the 
first intimation to me that the Contract had been got—that this 
tender had been accepted, that the Company had made it—was 
in a circular or some announcement in the Press, which appeared 
on either March 7 or 8.” So the Attorney-General realised that 
“the Contract had been got” on March 7 or 8. But the Post- 
master General could inform the House of Commons on October 11 
that there was neither Contract nor Agreement at that date. We 
ask in the face of such statements, which by no means stand alone 
(because the Postmaster-General’s attitude has been one long 
equivocation throughout this affair), what precise value attaches 
to Ministerial statements in the House of Commons where they 
are not speaking on oath. 

I will give yet another Samuelism which has struck every one 
who has noted it. It was set forth in the last number of the 
National Review, but there can be no harm in repeating it as it 
gives us an invaluable insight into the mind of cynical Ministers 
and the morals of the Parliamentary game. It would be interesting 
to have the candid opinion of the Coalition members of the Select 
Committee upon this particular Samuelism, as also that of the 
Cocoa Press, who would be more profitably employed in examining 
the grave position into which Ministers have drifted than in the 
daily manipulation of their gutter squirts. Realising that that 
monument of constructive statesmanship, the Marconi Agreement, 
might be in jeopardy in the event of the appointment of a 
committee of independent and scientific experts, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel exhausted all his arts and artifices on January 13 to 
dissuade the Select Committee from adopting this proposal to 
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which they inclined. He raised every possible and impossible 
obstacle and ended with this piteous appeal : 

I foresee the greatest possible difficulty in selecting the individuals to form this 

Committee, if it is to be independent both of the Government and all the various 
wireless systems, and is at the same time to consist of men who are really experts in 
wireless telegraphy, whose opinion would carry the greatest authority. I do not know 
whether the Committee have in their mind any particular names, but if so I shall be very 
glad indeed to consider them should the Committce propose to go on with this proposition 
(my italics), but for my part, after consulting with others, I can only say that the selec- 
tion of such a Committee would be a task of the most formidable magnitude. 
To the surprise of every one the Committee refused to be bluffed 
even by a Cabinet Minister, and presented a Report advising 
inter alia that “ The Government appoint a Scientific Committee as 
indicated above.” On January 15, two days after this frantic 
effort to prevent its appointment, Sir Albert Spicer (Chairman of 
the Marconi Committee) asked the Postmaster-General what the 
Government proposed to do as regards the suggestion of the 
Select Committee, and Mr. Herbert Samuel actually had the 
effrontery to tell an ignorant House of Commons, which has little 
leisure to follow the proceedings of Committees upstairs that “These 
recommendations, in their present form, substantially meet the 
representations which were made to the Committee on behalf of the 
Government [my italics], and the Government will be glad to give 
immediate effect to them.” 

I could go on, but possibly by this time the reader is weary 
of Mr. Herbert Samuel’s “ terminological inexactitudes,” which 
are, however, germane to the present controversy where Ministerial 
credit, character, accuracy and truthfulness are involved. In his 
speech last October, which was lauded sky-high by the Coalition 
Press, and which even imposed on some Unionist organs, Mr. 
Herbert Samuel declared ore rotundo that he would like 


in the first instance, to confirm in unqualified terms what has been said on his own 
behalf by my right hon. and learned friend the Attorney-General, and I can do it not 
only on my own behalf, but on that of every member of the Cabinet. I say that these 
stories that Members of the Cabinet, knowing that the Contract was in contemplation, 
and feeling that possibly the prices of shares might rise, themselves, directly or indirectly, 
bought any of those shares or took any interest in this Company or in any part of it 
whatever, have not one syllable of truth in them. Neither I myself nor any of my 
colleagues have at any time held one shilling’s worth of shares in this Company, directly 
or indirectly, or have derived one penny profit from the fluctuations in their prices. 


Thisdoubtless sounded conclusive at the moment to the unthinking, 
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but on reflection people asked themselves what was the value of 
the Postmaster-General’s assurances so far as regards indirect 
dealings—and dealings are more likely in this case to have been 
indirect than direct—on the part of his colleagues or their con- 
nections. It was also noted that he spoke of “‘ this Company,” 
but the prolific parent has many offspring, and some of the most 
shameless gambles have taken place in the shares of the offspring, 
which rocketed sky-high on account of the arrangement between 
the Marconi Company and the British Post Office of March 7, 
although it was neither an Agreement nor a Contract according to 
the Postmaster-General. I must add in this connection that 
Sir Rufus Isaacs, the Attorney-General, who has a well-deserved 
reputation for accuracy to maintain, unwittingly misled the 
House of Commons in the debate of October 11 when he stated 
that his famous telegram, which by common consent was an 
unfortunate episode in a distinguished career, could have had 
no effect on the boom in Marconi shares as it was sent after that 
boom was over. The text of that telegram will be found on a 
previous page of the Special Report of the Select Committee, and 
it was somewhat striking that Radical newspapers, like the Daily 
News and the Daily Chronicle, which are lecturing us all on the 
ethics of journalism, to say nothing of the Nation, were apparently 
afraid to publish that telegram when it was given in evidence before 
the Marconi Select Committee, so we reproduce it specially for 
their edification. It was read at a Marconi Banquet held in 
New York on March 16, 1912, being dated London, March 17, and 
ran as follows: 

Please congratulate Marconi and my brother on the successful development of a 


marvellous enterprise. I wish them all success in New York. I hope when you come 
back the coal strike will be finished.—Rurvs Isaacs. 


In dismissing this wireless message in the House of Commons as 
“a very trumpery affair,’ the Attorney-General said: “I am 
reminded the telegram to which reference has been made was sent 
after March 7. The announcement had been made already in the 
public Press, and the shares had already been going up, so that it 
had nothing'to do with that. It had all passed.” As a matter 
of fact Marconi Ordinaries went up £1 in the week following the 
Attorney-General’s telegram, while in the subsequent month they 
went up by £5 reaching the astounding figure of £9 10s. There 
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was likewise a desperate gamble in American Marconi shares, 
probably influenced by the success of the Company in “ nobbling ”’ 
the British Government on March 7, when “the Contract had 
been got” (vide Attorney-General), while such a telegram as that 
of Sir Rufus Isaacs was undoubtedly calculated to mislead an 
ignorant public as to the precise relations between the Government 
and the Company, and it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
he would have been wiser in frankly telling the House of Commons 
*“T made a stupid mistake in sending that telegram, for which Iam 
sincerely sorry, and I feel sure the House will accept my statement 
that I had no conception whatsoever of the ulterior purposes to 
which it might have been put by market speculators.” 

Modesty is the last quality to be sought among Mandarins, 
and if sought it would rarely be found. Infallibility is claimed 
by every member of every Ministry, from the Prime Minister to 
the Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, and the claim is con- 
ceded by whatever party the Infallible happens to belong to 
and by a considerable section of a faithful Press. Itis, therefore, 
unusually difficult for Ministers—Cabinet or otherwise—to see 
things as they really are, or to know what kind of figure they 
cut in the public eye, but they should learn something before 
the close of the Marconi mystery. 

As I have already pointed out, and it hardly needs repeating, 
the Select Committee—defunct at the moment of writing—was 
in difficulties because Mr. Asquith’s colleagues failed to fulfil 
their specific pledge to Parliament, and though the pledge 
was only made by the Postmaster-General, the undertaking 
remains on record, and the longer its fulfilment is post- 
poned the worse must become the plight of the Govern- 
ment because the more widespread the uneasiness of the 
public. The circumstances under which this pledge was 
given were sufficiently notable, although they have probably 
passed out of the public mind amid other preoccupations. Among 
many striking statements made during the debate of October 11 
before Mr. Samuel made his “triumphant vindication,’ was 
that of Sir Frederick Banbury, an acknowledged authority on 
parliamentary propriety and a master of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, as Ministers have more than once learnt to their cost. 
Sir Frederick Banbury, who, be it remembered, represents 
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the City of London, referred to the Marconi Agreement 
of March 7, and contrasted the candid manner in which the 
Company had treated its shareholders with the secretiveness of 
the Government towards the House of Commons; the Marconi 
Company had sent out a special circular (according to Sir Frederick 
Banbury) to inform their shareholders that they had “ brought 
to a successful issue the negotiation which has proclaimed to the 
world the great strides made in the development of wireless 
telegraphy, and by this Company,” while last July Mr. Marconi 
told a meeting of his Company, “I have yet to speak of perhaps 
the most important matter, namely, the Contract entered into 
with his Majesty’s Government in respect of the Imperial wireless 
scheme.” Perhaps Mr. Herbert Samuel may not be too high 
and mighty to notice that here again the sinister word “ contract”’ 
is used. We would also call his attention to the fact, on the 
authority of Sir Frederick Banbury, that Mr. Marconi went on 
to say, “ Considerable excitement resulted, and a good deal of 
speculation followed.” On this the member for the City of London 
made the following observations : 


I think no one will deny, on whatever side of the House he sits, that when the 
Government enters into a contract with an outside company or an outside individual 
it is absolutely incumbent upon the Government to inform Parliament at the earliest 
possible moment of what they have done; and if the Government find that the infor- 
mation is being exploited in order to encourage great speculation—and nobody can 
deny that great speculation did occur owing to the Agreement which was made between 
the Government and the Company—then I say it is the duty of the Government at 
once to come down to the House of Commons and state what has occurred, not only 
in their own interests, but in the interest of the public, because it is not right that 
the Government should allow the people of this country to be led into speculation 
upon statements which may or may not be right, and which are given to the public 
only by one party to that Agreement. * 


And Sir Frederick Banbury added what has made a particularly 
bad impression abroad, that 


Though the Marconi Company made this statement—that is to say, issued the 


* The Postmaster-Gencral was altogether too superior on August 1, 1912. Mr. J. 
Ward, M.P., asked him in the House of Commons: “ Will the right hon. gentleman 
give the prices of the shares of the Marconi Company before the tender was accepted 
and the prices after it was known that the contract was sealed ?” 

Mr. Herspert Samuet: “I have no concern with the prices of the Company's 
shares cither before the tender was accepted or immediately after or now.” 
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circular to their shareholders—as long ago as the 7th of March, and though the Govern- 
ment was quite aware of the great speculation that was going on in the shares, it was 
I think, not until much later—two months, I think—when the right hon. gentleman, 
the Postmaster-Gencral, was making his statement about the Post Office, that he 
alluded to it in a cursory way, and it was not until we were about adjourning (August 


7) that any serious notice was taken or any serious statement made of the Agreement 
in the House. 
Ministerial newspapers, which are evidently terrified at possible 
Marconi developments, would be far better employed in endeavour- 
ing to explain and defend, if they can, the clandestine conduct 
of the Postmaster-General than in blackguarding those who 
have devoted themselves to unveiling the great Marconi mystery. 
Take another statement of another member in the same 
debate. I leave Mr. George Lansbury aside because, though he was 
admirable and fearless, he is no longer a member of the House 
of Commons, which might better have spared a better politician. 
Lord Robert Cecil, who is a high-minded, honourable man of 
rare and refreshing independence and courage, made an unusually 
strong speech—for the House of Commons—which diverted 
attention from the Agreement, which had been completely riddled 
by two Radical Members, Sir Henry Norman and Sir George 
Croydon Marks, to “‘the rumours” about Ministers. Lord Robert 
Cecil is a member of the Marconi Committee, and his observations 
are peculiarly apposite to-day. He is the last man to make 
himself responsible for the circulation of idle gossip or to be 
the mouthpiece of newspapers or periodicals. He had probably 
not read Mr. Lawson’s articles which were printed on a back page 
of the Outlook, and I have grave doubts whether he is a reader 
of the National Review, from which politically Lord Robert is 
poles asunder, not only upon Tariff Reform but upon foreign 
policy, national defence, and woman’s sufirage. In this par- 
ticular speech (October 11) Lord Robert Cecil told the House 
of Commons : 

So far as I am concerned, I never had the slightest belief in the rumours and stories 
that have been circulated concerning him (Sir Rufus Isaacs) or any other member 
of the Government. 

But the speaker went on to say, 


I have not heard those stories myself in principle or in detail from any member of 
this House, but they have reached me from public sources and from a large number 
of people (my italics). It is well to tell the truth plainly to this House. These stories 
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are extraordinarily prevalent all over the place. I say this—if I may very respectfully 
do so—as much in the interests of members of the Government as of anybody else ; 
a mere denial by the Government before this House will not meet the case at all. 


Observe—and the matter is important in view of the childish 
twaddle which has appeared in certain Coalition organs, among 
others, needless to say, the Westminster Gazette—Lord Robert 
Cecil did not give the House the sources of information which had 
made such an impression ‘upon him. He did not say, “I met 
, who tells me, on the authority of a leading man of busi- 
ness, that a large sum was made by (naming a particular 
Minister), who gambled in Marconi shares in somebody else’s 
name and made so many thousand pounds, which were paid by 
a man of straw at the small branch of a leading bank into that 
Minister’s private account at another big bank.” Nor did he 
say, “I have heard of a broker in the North of England who 
was so fortunate as to be given the straight tip at the right moment 
by one of his Majesty’s Ministers which enabled him to net sixty 
or seventy thousand pounds in New York of which in all pro- 
bability a considerable proportion went into the pocket of his 
political patron.” Lord Robert Cecil did not think it necessary to 
say that he had heard of connections of the Cabinet talking openly 
about successful Ministerial gambles on the Stock Exchange, or 
that friends of the Marconis had declared that it was very rough 
that the names of the Marconis should be alone mentioned in con- 
nection with the gamble, because several of the politicians 
were also “in it,’ though they had probably covered up their 
tracks. Lord Robert Cecil did not think it necessary to tell the 
House of Commons that he had been positively informed on 
what he regarded as reliable authority that a relation of a 
Minister in the City was believed to have carried through many 
profitable transactions in Marconi shares, via Dutch banks en the 
strength of inside information. Nor did Lord Robert Cecil deem 
it necessary to inform the House of Commons that particular 
plutocrats on intimate terms with particular politicians were 
believed to have helped them over these delicate transactions. 
Nor did anybody expect that he should say anything of the kind. 
He contented himself, under the protection of Parliamentary 
privilege, with calling attention to the “‘ extraordinarily prevalent ” 


rumours on this subject. He declared that mere Parliamentary 
VOL, XI 6 
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denials, to which he evidently attaches as little value as we do, 
would not meet the present case. 

There must be a full enquiry. I understand that that is the position taken up by 
the Government. Members of the Government must take great care—I hope I am not 
putting it too didactically or too dogmatically—to submit themselves to examination 
and cross-examination in the fullest possible way. We all have the interest in this 
not only of the members of the Government, but of the whole House of Commons, and 
the life of the nation is bound up with our respect for our public men and their personal 
integrity. That must be preserved, and unless it is, we are done for absolutely. 


Nor was this all, for the speaker added : 

I wish to point out what is the kind of source which, speculating as I do, I imagine 
has given rise to this kind of rumour. A contract has been entered into which has 
turned out to be highly beneficial, or is thought to be so, to the Marconi Company. 
It was entered into under the exceptional circumstances that there were no com- 
petitors allowed to tender against the Marconi Company. People, looking back, 
suggested that, because it happened that the Attorney-General was a relation of the 
Managing Director of the Marconi Company, therefore that Company had been given 
a very favourable contract. Then the Attorney-General, in the circumstances of the 
case, sent a very unfortunate telegram. I am not making the slightest reflection at 
all on the integrity of the right hon. and learned gentleman, but I feel that if he had 
had the whole circumstances before him he would have refrained from sending that 
telegram. 


I feel the same, all the more because mud-slinging Ministerial 
rags dare not allow their readers to see the text of “the very 
unfortunate telegram” of our misguided and unrepentant A ttorney- 
General. Lord Robert Cecil concluded by telling the House: 


It would be folly for us to conceal from ourselves that there is, for some reason 
difficult to understand, a general recrudescence of talk of corruption in all sorts of 
directions. We hear first this story and then that story about some public man. That 
is a disastrous state of things. Here we have a set of charges. Let us take care that 
they are investigated and that the investigation is so full and complete that there 
is nothing like hushing up, that those accused will emerge from the enquiry not only 
without a stain upon their character, but under circumstances which will show that 
the charges are nothing but the malignant growth of a diseased imagination. 


We should be very much obliged if the Nation, which, when not 
absolutely blinded by passion, is capable of recognising that 
political opponents may be quite as honest as itself, or our furious 
and foaming contemporary the Manchester Guardian, which 
vapours day by day about ‘‘Maxse and Mylius,” would kindly 
distinguish between the attitude adopted by Lord Robert Cecil— 
who may be regarded as an impartial person because, according to 
the Nation, he voted in favour of “reporting” me to the Speaker, 
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and ex hypothesi of sending me to prison which, after all, is a 
guarantee of his good faith—and the attitude of the National 
Review as set forth in the Editorial Notes from the time this 
question was first discussed in the month of September until 
to-day. However, that is a side and smaller issue of no particular 
importance. 

What is important is that the moment after Lord Robert 
Cecil’s damaging onslaught (October 11), Mr. Herbert Samuel 
as the mouthpiece of the Government, said: 


“ This Committee which will be appointed will enquire ito 
every aspect of this question, and Members of the Government will 
be most ready to appear before it. Every Member of the House may 
have full confidence that while every part of this transaction will 
come under the searchlight of examination, it will be shown that 
there is no uncleanliness mm any quarter.” 


I have borrowed the word selected by Mr. Samuel, “ uncleanliness,”’ 
which explains the title of these articles, “A Fight for Clean 
Government.” How far have Ministers helped the good cause ? 
I have already quoted the Postmaster-General’s omnibus declara- 
tion on behalf of himself and all his colleagues. Then there was 
the more limited statement of Sir Rufus Isaacs in the House of 
Commons on the same day: 

Never from the beginning, when the shares of the Marconi Company were fourteen 
shillings or nine pounds, have I had one single transaction with the shares of that 
Company. I am not only speaking for myself, but I am also speaking on behalf, I 
know, of both my right hon. friend the Postmaster-General and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who, in some way or other, in some of the articles, have been brought 
into this matter. 

The Attorney-General’s declaration was not very far-reaching, 
and it was unnecessary for him to speak for the Postmaster- 
General, who was present by his side, and, as we have seen, 
explicitly repudiated having gambled in Marconi shares, while 
his statement about the Chancellor of the Exchequer carried little 
or no weight, because when it came to Mr. Lloyd George’s turn 
to intervene, instead of making the declaration which many 
people expected and everybody was entitled to, he lost his 
temper with his quondam friend Mr. George Lansbury, and made 
no denial at all as regards the rumours so busy with his name, 
an oversight which attracted attention because special stress 
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was laid on the denials of his colleagues. In its incoherent 
indignation, the Nation accuses me of making “a malicious 
suggestion that Mr. George had neglected to contradict the 
rumours.” It is not a suggestion but a simple statement of fact, 
and if the Editor of the Nation will kindly indicate to me the 
passage in Mr. George’s explosive intervention during the Mar- 
coni debate of October 11 in which he denied the rumours as 
regards himself, I will gladly contribute £10 towards any British 
object or institution which the Nation may select. Mr. George 
was violent and abusive, as always, and talked about “the sinister 
rumours that have been passed from one foul lip to another behind 
the backs of the House,” but he made no such repudiation as that 
of Mr. Samuel or Sir Rufus Isaacs, though on one occasion, ac- 
cording to the Official Report, “Mr. Lloyd George made a remark 
which was inaudible.” This, however, is not a topic on which 
Ministers can afford to be inaudible, and Mr. Lloyd George can be 
articulate whenever it suits him. 

Naturally the public imagined that directly the promised 
Select Committee met Ministers would vie with one another to 
fulfil the undertaking of the Postmaster-General, and throng the 
Committee Room fortified by their pass-books, bank managers 
and brokers, or any other persons who might be useful for their 
purpose, all of whom, speaking on oath, would once and for all 
have set at rest the rumours which Lord Robert Cecil, to say 
nothing of Mr. Lansbury, called attention to in the House of 
Commons as a matter worthy of public and Parliamentary 
cognisance. Great has been the general surprise at the course 
actually followed, and at the prolonged delay in the appearance 
of the Ministers who conceived their honour to be impugned by 
these “extraordinarily prevalent” rumours. While making 
every allowance for the difficulties besetting a Select Committee 
of private members in matters affecting the great men of the 
Front Bench, one cannot help feeling that an enormous and 
needless amount of time has been wasted. Doubtless the 
Committee has aimed at efficiency and despatch, but few would 
consider that they have attained their aim. 

The protracted silence of Ministers on matters of moment 
which they declare closely affect their honour has, to put it 
mildly, been one of the most unfortunate episodes of latter-day 
politics. 
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In several respects, however, the Committee has not 
laboured in vain, as will be seen when the public digest 
the Minutes of Evidence published day by day, which reveal 
a state of things inside the Post Office suggesting the 
urgency of a general enquiry into our present administrative 
system. This topic must be postponed for the moment, but 
having had the advantage of reading the Official evidence in full 
and taking only the Official evidence, I can assure the readers of 
this Review that the attitude of the Post Office towards the 
Marconi Company is not the least mysterious of the many myste- 
rious incidents in this most mysterious affair. It was evidently 
a case of official obsession, and when a department succumbs 
to an obsession there is no form of injustice, ineptitude, mal- 
administration, prevarication, to use the mildest language in our 
vocabulary, to which it will not descend. Sir Alexander King’s 
evidence before the Marconi Committee should be read by the 
chiefs of every other department in the State as a striking 
example of “ how not to do it.” It should also whet the public 
appetite to know what is going on elsewhere. 

Meanwhile I am not unhopeful that, disastrous as has been 
the delay on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers to testify on 
oath and submit themselves to cross-examination, they will, 
without further ado, invite the newly constituted Committee, if 
the latter is too shy to invite them, to enable them to come forward 
and prove to the world that “ Rumour is a lying jade” and that 
Cabinet Ministers are still entitled to enjoy the reputation of 
Cesar’s wife. 

L. J. Maxse. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE * 


GENTLEMEN, 

It is a real pleasure to find myself speaking to an audience 
mainly composed of Bristol men and women. For my earliest 
recollections are connected with Bristol. I was only two years 
old when, with my parents, I first sailed up the Avon, after nearly 
six months’ voyage from Calcutta, in the good ship St. George, 
a vessel of some 600 tons, which then plied with passengers and 
goods between Bristol and the East Indies. My father, whose 
career as a soldier I naturally followed, had been close upon 
thirty years in India before he returned to this country in 1834 ; 
and he had only been in England for two years when he started 
back to India in that same good ship St. George. 1 can just 
remember being taken on board the vessel to see him off. My 
first schools were at Long Ashton and Clifton. Later in my 
life, on coming home from India on leave, { found my father and 
mother still at Clifton. And later still, when | came back after 
the second Afghan War, it was by the people of Bristol 1 was most 
warmly welcomed. I was made a freeman of this great city, | 
was entertained by and made an honorary member of the Merchant 
Venturers’ Company, and I was presented with a beautiful gift 
of plate by my father’s and mother’s many Bristol and Clifton 
friends. 

With these happy reminiscences of Bristol still fresh in my 
memory, you will, I am sure, understand me when I say that | 
do not come amongst you as a stranger, but as a friend—a very 
old friend—one who knew Bristol before almost any person in 
this room was born, one who is very proud of being a citizen 
of this historic city, and is deeply interested in its progress and 
prosperity. 

* A Speech delivered at Bristol, February 14, 1913, 
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Now, gentlemen, on such an occasion as this, and at a time 
when many of you have still in your hands a small book for which 
I am responsible ; a book in which I have set forth at some length 
the different aspects of the case for National Service—at such a 
time, I say, you will not expect me to enter into any elaborate 
exposition or restatement of the case. On the other hand, speaking 
to-night as a freeman of the city to other citizens, it may interest 
you to hear from me, as President of the League, what I consider 
to be the first principles—the bedrock of our whole position. 

To-night I shall have the greatest pleasure in making this 
statement, because both on this platform and amongst the audience 
I observe representatives of that great party, the Liberal Party, 
which in its Press, at least, has from time to time subjected the 
proposals of the League to sharp criticism ; but a criticism which, 
{ am bound to say, has been based on misunderstanding of the 
political and social bearings of the League’s proposals. I therefore 
welcome the presence of Liberals amongst us to-night, for this is 
a question above the interests of party. 

What, then, is the object of the National Service League ? 
That object is, first and foremost, to ensure the safety of these 
islands and the maintenance of this great Empire. 

Vor a hundred years our supremacy at sea has been undisputed, 
and our army sufficient to undertake all the duties required of it ; 
although sometimes at enormous and unnecessary cost, owing 
to our carelessness as to military arrangements. Unfortunately, 
there is now no justification for this immunity from anxiety. 
Other nations are building powerful fleets, and, year by year, 
are increasing their armies. If, therefore, we intend to hold our. 
own as a great Power, how are we to succeed unless by emulating 
that display of national spirit, and by demanding at any sacrifice 
an increase in our army and navy proportionate to the increase 
in theirs ? 

My friends, I have no desire to stir up an aggressive or jingo 
spirit in the nation. That is the last thing I wish. Peace, 
not war, is my aim and earnest desire; defence, not offence; 
preservation, not aggression. But you must bear in mind the 
parable: ‘“‘ When a strong man keepeth his palace his goods are 
in peace: but when a stronger than he shall come upon him, 
and overcome him, he taketh from him all his armour wherein 
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he trusted, and divideth his spoils.” Therefore, what I do 
wish to stir up, to foster and develop, is a more manly and patriotic 
spirit in the nation—a spirit which shall induce our youth to 
realise that they must be not only ready, but prepared to guard 
the heritage handed down to them. I wish above all to implant 
this spirit of self-sacrifice and energetic patriotism in the young 
men of this country—first and immediately in those young men 
to whom happy circumstances have rendered the earning of a 
livelihood unnecessary ; but ultimately in every young man of 
British blood, rich or poor; for you, as I have said in the book 
to which I have just referred, you young men are really England, 
you are Britain; and yours will be the glory of this victory ; 
yours the suffering and the shame of defeat. 

Let me now consider very briefly, first, what are the political 
bearings of the League’s proposals; secondly, what are their 
social bearings. 

And here I must make an earnest appeal to Liberals of every 
shade of opinion, both to you who are here in this hall and to 
Liberals throughout the kingdom : for this, I repeat, is a question 
above the interests of party; it is a question which concerns 
the honour and, so to speak, the very existence of this nation and 
this Empire. What Britisher, I ask, is there in any corner of 
these islands to whom that honour and that safety are not of 
paramount value? Where we differ, I submit, is not in essentials ; 
it is in the conception of the means by which those essential ends 
are to be realised. 

How, then, are the aims of the National Service League 
related to the principles of Liberalism ? 

I answer that the National Service League proposes to sub- 
stitute for a system which is full of inequalities, which is unfair, 
inefficient, and inadequate, and which cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be said to be based on Liberal principles— 
to substitute, I say, a system which is truly democratic, a system 
in which every citizen of these islands: high and low, rich and 
poor, shall have equal rights and equai responsibilities. 

Our existing system, on the other hand, is neither truly 
Liberal nor truly democratic. For what can be less democratic, 
or less in keeping with the historic principles of Liberalism, 
than to allow the burden of our present makeshift system of 
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Home Defence to fall upon a few patriotic employers and 
employees? Besides, even if we agree to take advantage ‘of 
their patriotism, that patriotism by our illiberal inaction loses 
half its value; for those men, each in his sphere, may be willing 
to make great sacrifices, but they simply cannot afford the time 
for that lengthy and continuous training necessary to ensure 
such a discipline as will stand the severe test of modern war. 

In politics, then, the National Service scheme is democratic. 
What will be its social effects ? We propose that those young men, 
without profession or calling of any kind, who frequent our clubs— 
and who, though they are made of good stuff, from self-indulgence 
and the lack of discipline, drift into becoming wasters—shall 
stand in the ranks shoulder to shoulder with youths in other strata 
of society, who—equally without discipline—become loafers, and 
in many instances hooligans. 

No one who has observed the effects on character and physique 
of adequate and real military training can doubt that this addition 
to their education would make both for the social betterment of 
the nation and the happiness of the young men themselves. 
Their courage as well as their self-respect is fostered ; their self- 
control developed, whilst for all the emergencies of life their 
resourcefulness, promptitude, and endurance are heightened and 
increased. In a word, whatever their trade or profession they do 
their work better, for by such discipline they are made in every 
way better men. 

There is a great deal of what I can only. describe as ignorant 
cant talked—unwittingly, perhaps—by some of our opponents, 
irrespective of party, on the “ brutalising” effect of military 
training. The terms “ brutal and licentious” soldier—if it was 
ever other than a libel on our English, Scotch, and Irish soldiers— 
has long since ceased to have any meaning. 

The conduct and bearing of our soldiers, it is no exaggeration 
to say, are the admiration of the civilised world. No matter 
where they are, nor what trials or temptations confront them, 
they never fall below the standard of conduct worthy of this 
country. It was my privilege, when I gave up the command of 
the army in South Africa, to tell the world that our soldiers had 
behaved as heroes in the field and as gentlemen in quarters. 

There is another misconception—or in some cases, I am afraid, 
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I must almost say false accusation—which is used as an argument 
against universal military training. It is embodied in the word 
** militarism.” This word, when used by our opponents, is meant, 
I suppose, to imply a bloodthirsty, swashbuckling tendency likely 
to result in enterprises to gratify the ambitions of a military 
caste. But, instead of encouraging such a spirit, universal 
military training would do exactly the reverse. Ifevery man were 
trained by law to defend his country, as in Switzerland—the most 
democratic nation in Europe—those in authority would take 
care that their foreign policy should not be provocative. Does 
any one suggest that the adoption of universal military training 
in Australia, New Zealand, or South Africa is making these 
Dominions bellicose and aggressive ? 

There are two other points I wish particularly to impress upon 
you. First, that the National Service League repudiates the idea 
that a force based on compulsory service would ever be used to 
put down strikes. It is because of this supposed danger that Mr. 
Blatchford, who was formerly a staunch supporter of National 
Service, has lately averred that he prefers to run the risk of 
invasion; but the idea is an utterly mistaken one. The National 
Service League has never for a moment contemplated such a 
force being used against men striking for what they consider 
their rights. Ifa Labour Government in Australia has had no 
fear that their citizen army will be used for this purpose, I do 
not see why the wage-earners in this country should entertain 
such a fear. The second point is the much-discussed officer 
question. In regard to this question, the proposal of the National 
Service League is that all youths, no matter what their station in 
life may be, should start on equal terms. That is to say, every 
one would have to commence his training as an ordinary private 
in the ranks. Promotion to the rank of officer would be because 
of merit and suitability, and not because of social status ; and as 
in the Dominion’s citizen armies, the expenses of messing, &c., 
would be reduced to a minimum, so as to give the less well-to-do 
every possible facility. 

These, my friends, are the broad outlines of the proposals 
of the National Service League. Exact details will, of course, 
have to be worked out when the scheme comes before Parliament. 
In the meantime what I wish to impress upon you with all the 
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emphasis at my command is, that this training of the youth 
of the nation will render all thought of the invasion of this country 
out of the question. 1+ will make the civil population feel that the 
army is part and parcel of themselves, and it will free the navy 
to perform its legitimate duties in dealing with hostile fleets and 
protecting our food and trade routes. This in itself is justification 
many times over for the sacrifice we are calling upon the nation 
to make. But when in addition you consider the advantages 
to the individual citizen which I have described ; and, further, 
when you consider that by causing all classes to work shoulder 
to shoulder for the common good, it will create a better under- 
standing and nobler feelings between those classes, you cannot 
fail, I trust, to rally round the standard that the National Service 
League has raised, and help us with all your power to bring those 
blessings to the homes of your countrymen. 
RoBeERts. 


WHY FRANCE LOST IN 1870 
THE CONTRAST WITH TO-DAY 


THE continuous succession of French works of the highest merit 
dealing with the war of 1870 is a remarkable phenomenon. In 
the last few years we have had the great history of the war, still 
in course of publication, by the French Staff, which is a monument 
of impartiality, completeness and lucidity. We have had M. 
Ollivier’s history of the Second Empire, of which the sixteenth 
volume has just appeared—a book of eminent good faith and 
extraordinary interest. We have had M. Bapst’s Life of Canrobert, 
which like M. Ollivier’s magnum opus, is still incomplete. We 
have had an admirable series of monographs on various battles 
of the war by Captain Picard and General Bonnal. These are 
but a few names out of a great host of books ceaselessly pouring 
from the presses of Paris. When we remember the extraordinary 
attraction which the epic of the First Empire must exercise on 
French minds, since its campaigns show France at the very zenith 
of her glory, this concentration of attention upon a period filled 
only with disaster and humiliation—a period upon which no 
Frenchman even to-day can look back without a shudder—is 
surely proof of a fortitude and moral courage that augur well for 
the future of France. It is from defeat and disaster that nations 
learn to mend their ways. Jena taught Prussia the methods 
which led straight up to Waterloo and Sedan. The French 
nation of to-day is quietly, humbly, following in its conqueror’s 
path, interrogating the past to ascertain why it was beaten in 
“* the terrible year ” and how it can win if the assault should be 
renewed. 

So great is the prestige which the Germans have acquired by 
their victories in 1870 that it is as well for the world to have the 
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actual nature of their achievements investigated in cold blood, 
and the conditions of 1870 dispassionately compared with those 
of to-day. As Captain Picard has finely said, “‘ Bitter as is the 
task of relating the events which led the Frency army to Sedan 
and left it with no alternative but capitulation, it is not para- 
doxical to assert that a profound study of our defeats leaves, 
not so much a sense of infinite sorrow for our misfortunes in this 
past, as a feeling of consolation for the present and of hope for 
the future. We have only to reflect on the difference between 
our army in 1870 and our army of to-day. The very astonish- 
ment which fills us at the record of our past mistakes gives us the 
measure of the advance we have achieved in forty years.” ‘ In 
1870,” writes M. Ollivier in his last volume, “ we were over- 
whelmed by an unbroken series of aberrations, of failures physical, 
intellectual and moral, which it would be impossible for human 
nature to repeat in the same degree.” 

In these statements there is nothing exaggerated. They 
contain the truth. For what were the causes that led to the 
French defeat in 1870, and trow far have they vanished? First 
is the fact that France was surprised in every sense of the word. 
She was surprised by Bismarck, who forced the struggle upon 
her at a critical moment, before Niel’s scheme of army reform had 
had time to work, before her artillery had been re-armed, and 
before she had been able to secure the alliance of Austria and 
Italy, with whom Napoleon was in negotiation. Bismarck did 
not make war till he had obtained a positive assurance from Moltke 
and Roon that Germany was sure of victory. Then he chose the 
very moment when the French Premier, M. Ollivier, was declaring 
“there is no German question”—a declaration in which he 
honestly believed—to spring the Hohenzollern candidature for the 
throne of Spain upon France. Only fourteen days before war 
broke out the French army was reduced by 10,000 men. How 
Bismarck compelled France to fight is now familiar to all. 
“ Blessed is the hand that falsified the Ems despatch,” a German 
historian has written, and Bismarck himself exulted in that 
falsification. But to-day such a stratagem would not succeed. 
Even if Germany had a Bismarck to attempt its repetition, 
France is not likely to be rushed into war in the same way because 
her diplomacy is in wiser hands than the Duc de Gramont’s. 
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Believing that the French Government was delivering an aggres- 
sive attack upon Prussia out of sheer jealousy and hatred, Kurope 
in 1870 was generally hostile to France. To-day it is Germany, 
not France, that is widely distrusted, and France has the definite 
alliance of Russia, and a promise of British support if attacked. 
No such damaging documents as the draft treaty handing Belgium 
over to France—a treaty which Bismarck had obtained by an 
astute trick but which Napoleon had never accepted—could be 
produced by the German diplomatists. Europe has entire 
confidence in the good faith and straightforwardness of the 
diplomacy of the Third Republic. 

Secondly, the German forces placed in the field at the outset 
were overwhelmingly superior in numbers to the French. On 
July 31, 1870, the French returns show that only 238,000 men 
were available at the front for the campaign. The German 
effective field army at this date, deducting all detachments and 
second line troops, was 450,000, a superiority of nearly 100 per cent. 
At the present day the total German force which can be mobilised 
is 5,500,000 according to figures given by General von Falcken- 
hausen. The French total was placed by M. Klotz in 1911 at 
4,000,000, The German field army is organised in twenty-five 
army corps, of which it is understood that at least three will be 
required for defence on the Russian frontier, leaving twenty-two 
for action against France. The French field army consists of 
twenty-one corps, one of which is absent in Algeria, and two of 
which will be required to watch the Italian frontier. This leaves 
eighteen army corps available for the Alsace-Lorraine frontier. 
Even if we suppose that the entire German twenty-five corps are 
thrown upon these eighteen French corps, odds of twenty-five to 
eighteen are very different from odds of two to one. 

In 1870 the French artillery numbered 780 field guns and 
144 mitrailleuses, which were only distributed at the last moment 
to the troops and the proper use of which was unknown to the 
French Generals. The guns were of an antiquated pattern, 
muzzle-loaders, and their replacement had already been decided 
by Napoleon. Their value was further reduced by an insane 
mistake of Marshal Leboeuf’s. Originally, they were equipped 
with shells, with time-fuses arranged to explode at distances of 
1500, 1750, 2000, 2300, 2700, and 3000 metres. Leboeuf sup- 
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pressed the distances of 1750, 2000, 2300 and 2700 metres, so 
that the French guns were powerless at ranges between 1500 and 
3000 metres (a metre is approximately 1:1 yards). The German 
artillery had only to take up positions at 2000 or 2700 yards and 
the French guns could not fire with effect. This fact was sufficient 
in itself to give the German artillery an overwhelming advantage. 
We may almost say that the French army took the field without 
artillery—the most essential of the three arms in offensive battles. 
As Captain Colin has pointed out,* it was because of this fearful 
weakness that the French troops were crushed beneath the 
weight of the German shells whenever they attempted to attack. 
But this was not all. To the 780 French cannon and the 144 
useless} mitrailleuses, the Germans could oppose 1558 guns, so 
that in numbers again they were superior to the extent of about 
100 per cent. There is no such superiority either in number of 
quality of guns to-day. The German artillery is to the French 
in numbers about as five to four. But the French gun is ad- 
mittedly the best gun in use in Europe to-day. It is really a 
quick-firer ; that is to say it has no recoil and can be fired time 
after time when the range has been obtained, without being 
relaid. The German gun—like the British—jumps slightly with 
the recoil after each shot, and has to be constantly relaid. 

In any battle of the future between the two armies the Germar 
artillery would not be free, as it was in 1870, to beat down the 
infantry fire of itsenemy. It would be hard put to it to hold its own, 
and the silencing of so good and perfectly efficient an artillery 
as the French would be impossible without immense sacrifices. 

As if further to handicap the unhappy French, their artillery 
in 1870 adopted fundamentally unsound tactics. Where the 
Germans pushed all their available guns into the line of battle, the 
French artillery commanders kept a large number of their guns 
in reserve, so that their batteries were destroyed or driven out of 
action in detail. Thus, these were the conditions: The French 
guns were useless at medium ranges; they were originally out- 
numbered in a ratio of two to one by the German guns; and this 
inferiority was increased by the practice of only bringing about 
half the guns into action at the opening of the battle. 


* Transformations de la Guerre, p. 34. 
{ Because their use had not been studied. 
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As against this extraordinary inferiority in artillery, the 
French in 1870 possessed a rifle greatly superior in range and 
accuracy to the German weapon. There is no such difference 
to-day ; indeed the German rifle is very slightly superior. But 
in 1870 the French generals did not know how to use their excellent 
rifle. 

And this brings us to a point of extreme importance—the 
quality of the French leadership in 1870. Captain Colin has 
shown that there is no real foundation for the common idea that the 
French regulations at the time of the war of 1870 discouraged 
the offensive. Both the official and unofficial teaching em- 


phasised the importance of the attack, and in this respect there 
"was nothing to choose between the French and German armies. 


But whereas the German generals acted on this teaching, the 
French did not. The explanation is to be found in part in the 
deplorable weakness of the French artillery, but also in the 
defective training of the French generals. In France the theory 
of war and the campaigns of Napoleon I. were not studied at 
all or carelessly studied. In Germany they were the subject of 
constant examination and reflection. In France, experience in the 
petty campaigns of Algeria had led officers and men and statesmen 
to imagine that French troops could always “ muddle through,” 
even without knowledge and a doctrine of war. Some of the 
French high officers had obtained valuable experience of serious 
wir in Italy and the Crimea. But the men with this experience 
were growing old by 1870, and had lost their fire and energy. The 
Serman generals, on the other hand, had gained recent and 


‘precious knowledge in the war with Austria only four years before 


the struggle with France. 

Above all, the commander-in-chief of the French army was 
physically and mentally unfit for his task. The Emperor 
Napoleon was suffering from an agonising disease which inflicted 
tortures upon him whenever he mounted a horse. At the combat 
of Saarbrueck, with which the war opened, he was in such a 
state that he was compelled to lean against a tree to stand. Not 
only this, but he caught a violent cold at the opening of the 
campaign and this affected the working of his brain. “ How un- 
fortunate! Terrible! But what are we to do?” he repeated 
constantly. Marshal Leboeuf, his War Minister and Chief of the 
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Staff, told discreet emissaries from Paris whom he could trust— 
for he was absolutely loyal to the Emperor—“ It is the Emperor 
that is ruining everything.” When Napoleon’s despatches were 
being read to him one most critical night by a captain on the staff, 
‘‘ at the second or third, the Emperor stopped him. ‘ I suffer too 
much ... I cannot listen to anything more . . . Leave me.’ ”? 
His illness had shaken his will and left him a man who was dying 
by inches and who was quite incapable of any strong resolution. 
Moreover, he was by nature a weak man. Gentle, kindly, good- 
natured, notwithstanding the coup d’état, such was his character 
that he could not give a firm order and insist upon its being 
obeyed. There was no one about him to help him or to take the 
command from his shoulders. Leboeuf, as a former aide-de-camp, 
did not assert himself strongly, but usually deferred to the 
Sovereign’s opinion, though he was brave and loyal enough to give 
sound advice. 

I was obliged to admit [said one of Napoleon’s suite] that when we received these 
appalling telegrams (telling of the defeats at Woerth and Forbach) I did not find among 
the generals in whose atmosphere the Emperor lived, the calm, the judgment, the 
cheerfulness and firmness which I should have liked to distinguish among these old 
soldiers who all had waged war and who were the natural counsellors of their Sovereign. 

The result was that while Napoleon was altogether unfit to 
command no one else could exercise authority in his presence. 
Realising his own weakness the Emperor always listened to the 
last adviser, and changed his opinion from moment to moment. 
Counter-order succeeded order ; the troops marched and counter- 
marched. ‘The following series of telegrams, sent from Metz to 
Nancy on a single day, illustrates the hopeless indecision that 
prevailed : 

Keep all the supplies at Nancy that you have there. 

Send to Metz all the supplies you have. 

Send nothing to Metz. 

Consider the last telegram as null; send to Metz all you have. 

The effect of these shifts and hesitations was felt by, the 
soldiers, and demoralised the army before it came into contact 
with the enemy. Just as a horse knows when it has a nervous, 
uncertain rider, so an army knows instinctively when it is weakly 
led. The German high command in the hands of the old King 
William and Moltke represented energy and will personified. 1 


knew what was to be done and did it. 
VOL 1.x vi 
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All who saw Napoleon at Metz felt that it was vital to remove 
him from the army and to induce him to return to Paris, where his 
presence would have been of great service to the country. But, 
unfortunately, the Empress would not hear of this course and 
exerted all her power to prevent the withdrawal of her husband 
from the army. M. Ollivier tells us that she declared it was 
** impossible ” for him to return without a victory. Her resistance 
to the proposal “‘ was not inspired by dynastic interests and still 
less by national interests. Hers was the devotion of a wife who 
had resigned herself to her husband’s loss of his throne, but not 
to his loss of his good name. This was an entirely honourable 
sentiment in a private person, but it had nothing royal about it. 
A ruler on such an occasion at this ought to sacrifice his renown 
and his personal glory to the safety of his people.” In the end the 
situation became impossible. Another commander-in-chief was 
appointed, but not until the mischief had been done; and to the 
last Napoleon’s presence brought disaster on his gallant troops, 
though the sentiment which led him to share their dangers and 
trials was, as M. Ollivier has said, an entirely honourable and even 
noble one. 

Such a complication as an invalid commander-in-chief will 
certainly not recur in the French army. The modern French 
generals are equal in courage to their predecessors of 1870, but 
they are infinitely superior in strength of character and knowledge. 
For the last forty years the history of war has been closely studied 
in the French army. Its military literature is to-day second to 
none. 

Of the French generals in 1870, two were generally regarded, 
even by their own contemporaries who did not look for a high 
degree of efficiency, as ill-fitted for command in the field. De 
Failly had been one of Napoleon’s aides-de-camp. He was placed 
in command of the 5th corps and distinguished himself by utter 
incompetence and scandalous disobedience. Frossard, in com- 
mand of the 2nd corps, was the Prince Imperial’s tutor. He was 
a fair theorist and a passable writer on war; a man of high in- 
tellectual attainment; but, being an engineer, he had little 
practice in the handling of troops in the field and was disliked by 
his men. His failure was complete. 

In 1870, the French fortresses were ill-prepared and badly 
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armed, and as the French army was speedily forced to adopt the 
defensive, this was a serious matter. To-day the whole French 
eastern frontier is protected by a series of works and fortresses, 
all excellently prepared for war. Along the 180 miles of frontier 
runs a chain of forts, in which there are only two gaps—one near 
the Belgian frontier, to the north of Verdun, now it is believed, 
being closed ; and a second between Toul and Epinal, left with 
intention, because this is the point at which the French staff 
would prefer to fight a pitched battle. The object in constructing 
this chain of forts was to give France an artificially strong 
frontier, since she had been deprived of her natural frontier by 
the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. It has to a great extent been 
attained. Until the assaults on Port Arthur, it was generally 
believed in Germany that forts of this type could be rushed by 
a determined attack carried out regardless of any loss of life. 
Since the fearful and resultless slaughter at Port Arthur, German 
opinion on this point has been greatly shaken. It is now con- 
sidered possible that the forts would prove impregnable to 
ordinary attack by field troops, and that they would have to be 
reduced by siege operations. This is a matter of extreme moment, 
as the German plan of campaign against France and Russia is 
believed to consist in flinging almost every available German 
soldier upon France, destroying her army, and then moving the 
German troops back through Germany to the eastern frontier. 
Such a plan involves as its essential for success that the French 
army shall be very quickly dealt a smashing blow. It precludes 
siege operations. Whether without the forts it would be possible 
for the German armies, even with such a superiority as they at 
present possess, to destroy the French armies with the requisite 
speed is very doubtful. It is as certain as any fact can be that it 
is impossible, given the present force and quality of the French 
army and the existence of the forts. 

In 1870, the French mobilisation was so defective that the 
calculated strength of 420,000 men with the colours was never 
attained. The German mobilisation on the other hand was 
carried out with speed and success, and every man wanted was 
there. It was through this perfectly prepared mobilisation that 
the Germans were able to strike their enemy with such a marked 
numerical advantage three weeks after the outbreak of war. 
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To-day, the French mobilisation will probably, according to 
General Bernhardi, be completed a few hours before the German. 
In the alerte of 1905, without fuss and with few people in Europe 
learning what was happening, the French military authorities 
brought up eight army corps to the neighbourhood of the frontier, 
though, as is well known, at the time of the Delcassé crisis, the 
French army was badly prepared in comparison with its state of 
readiness to-day. Thus here again Germany has no advantage. 

In the new arm, the air service, the two Powers are on an 
even footing. France has an immense superiority in aeroplanes, 
and her airmen are among the best in the world. Germany has a 
marked superiority in airships which may render very precious 
services, and as yet the French authorities have not seriously 
grappled with this matter, though it is hoped that in the present 
year steps will be taken to strengthen the French fleet of dirigibles 
and to provide the airship garages which are essential. The 
German aircraft are notably superior to the French in size, speed, 
and carrying power, and this though France led the world by 
designing the first dirigible balloon. 

Even with all the material and moral factors against them, 
the French came very near victory in the earlier battles of the 
war.* At Woerth, for instance, if de Failly had marched with the 
5th corps to MacMahon’s aid and had obeyed the orders given him, 
it is certain that the Germans must have suffered a repulse, if not 
a serious defeat. This is the conclusion of a distinguished German 
military writer, Major Kunz. 


The Germans [he says] were obliged to employ all their forces to crush the 45,000 
(really 40,000) combatants under Marshal MacMahon’s orders. At the close of the 
fight their energy was exhausted. The only exceptions were some fractions of units 
which had only just reached the field. It cannot then be doubted that the battle 
would have resulted in a terrible defeat for the Germans if the Marshal (MacMahon) had 
suddenly been joined, about 2 p.m., by 28,000 fresh French troops at Elsasshausen. 


Captain Picard, who quotes this criticism, holds that it goes too far. 
The German artillery would have beaten back a French offensive. 
But, if the battle had been indecisive, at the very outset of the 
campaign the Germans would have suffered a check, and Austria 
and Italy might have decided to intervene. 


* A wounded German officer told Hoenig during the German advance at Mars- 
la-Tour: ‘ You will be astonished. It is no cat-shooting as in 1866” (the year of 
tue war with Austria). 
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At the battle of Forbach, fought on the same day, between 
approximately equal forces, the French commander, Frossard, 
held his own and reinforcements were fast coming up. But at 
the critical moment he lost heart and ordered a retreat. Here 
again there was a lamentable failure of other French generals 
in his immediate vicinity to give him support. M. Ollivier 
defends the conduct of Bazaine, who was chiefly responsible for 
this failure, yet the facts speak for themselves. Had Bazaine 
moved up with every man the moment he knew that a battle was 
raging, Forbach must have been a great French victory. The war of 
1870, instead of opening with two grave French defeats, would 
then have begun with an indecisive battle in Alsace and a French 
success in Lorraine, and this notwithstanding all the defects of the 
French supreme command and the numerical weakness of the 
French army. 

At the battle of Mars-la-Tour, really the decisive struggle of the 
whole war, the French troops wona victory in spite of their generals, 
and the generals threw it away. The battle was fought in these 
circumstances: The French army in full strength, with about 
150,000 men, was retreating from Metz along the road to Verdun. 
The main German forces were at some distance from the line of 
retreat, as they had to move round Metz southwards. Only one 
German army corps and one division of German cavalry were near 
the road along which the French were marching. The German 
strength at the opening of the battle did not exceed 30,000 men, 
though it steadily rose. The German object was to delay the 
French retreat, and, if possible, to get possession of the Verdun 
road, thus cutting off the French from Paris. By a curious 
stroke of luck—which throughout this campaign ran against the 
French—the German army corps on the scene happened to ke the 
best and most solid in the German army, and the general in com- 
mand of it, Alvensleben II., an officer of the most exceptional 
courage, insight and energy. In fact it might be truly said that 
only one German corps, the 3rd, was capable of stopping the 
French in such circumstances, and only one German general 
would have had the audacity to attempt such a blow. The right 
corps and the right general were on the spot, but this was not due 
to the German headquarters ; it was the result, first of chance, 
which so ordered events that the 3rd corps was closest to the line 
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of retreat, and second of Alvensleben’s own splendid initiative in 
disobeying his instructions. For this initiative, of course, Moltke 
and the German military system must be given full credit, since 
German officers had been systematically encouraged to think for 
themselves. But the initiative could never have been displayed 
had not fortune brought Alvensleben and his men to the very spot 
where they were most needed. Moltke, whose judgment was 
usually so sure, had on this occasion mistaken the situation. He 
thought that the French had carried their retreat so far that the 
Germans could do nothing but pursue. 

The odds were so overwhelmingly against the Germans that, 
if even an ordinary second-rate general had commanded the 
French, their victory was certain. No genius was required. But, 
unhappily for the French, the man in command was Bazaine, who 
had not one single idea in his head, and whose only aim was to shirk 
responsibility by issuing no orders. A magnificent opportunity 
of crushing the German 3rd corps and the 10th corps, which in 
the afternoon came to its assistance, was thrown away. The 
subordinate French commanders were too old and too dispirited to 
display initiative themselves. Yet, as Colonel Picard states, had 
Bazaine ordered them to advance and attack the enemy on that 
August afternoon, he would have driven the two German corps 
back in disorder and he could then, with troops exalted by victory, 
have assailed Prince Frederick Charles’s army at a moment when 
it was dangerously scattered. It was the last chance, and when 
it passed, Alsace and Lorraine were lost. 

It is because she recognises this tremendous renascence of the 
French army that Germany has decided upon a great increase in her 
land forces. France has done all that lies in her power. With a 
population of only forty millions she cannot by any device create 
and maintain as large an army as Germany, with her sixty-six 
millions. Everything now depends upon England’s action. 
She alone by adopting universal service, could restore the balance 
of power which is once more in danger. Russia can help, if time 
is given. But the new and immense armaments which Germany 
is now preparing render it possible that France may be struck 
down before the Russian masses which are remote from the 
German frontier, can come into play. German soldiers calculate 
that, if with twenty-five corps they cannot crush France with the 
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1 required rapidity, they would be able to effect their end with 
0 thirty corps, and it is at some such standard that they are now 
2 aiming. With sucha force they hope to compel France to abandon 
r the British Alliance and thus to isolate the British Empire, whose 
1 § fall would open to them the world. Are we going to remain 
t : apathetic and inert while our destiny is thus being decided ? 
3 Nothing is more certain than that, France once beaten down or 
, forced into a German alliance, Britain could not stand against an 
) immense coalition alone. 

H.W. Witson. 
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RUSSIA AND THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


Is it peace? Is it war? ... The acutest minds in Europe 
are busy over the answer, and already the trouble, in countless 
hidden ways, is affecting the daily lives of hundreds of millions 
of people. A few months ago the peace of Europe was thought 
to be fully secured by the novel device of modern diplomacy, 
which may be put in familiar language as “ being neighbourly 
to next door, but friends with next door but one.” In the. 
chain of alliances, ententes, and understandings set up on this 
new principle, any State that might be tempted to quarrel with 
or take advantage of a neighbour found public opinion on either 
side united to do the duty of a policeman at each elbow. Petty 
nuisances, of the order known in diplomacy as “ pin-pricks,” 
were easily suppressed by the new device. But unfortunately 
it was believed by the Germanic Powers to be primarily intended 
to serve the purpose of a ring fence round their cherished ambitions. 
They have spent the last few years in earnest and repeated 
efforts to break through. Austria-Hungary all but effected a 
breach by her annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, but the friends 
rallied again. The attempts of Germany, particularly in Morocco, 
almost as nearly approached success. Russia, meanwhile, had 
been recovering strength and confidence with a rapidity and to a 
degree that are still imperfectly realised, owing to the prevalence 
of an erroneous belief that the Japanese War and internal troubles 
had crippled her for a generation to come. Other considerations 
apart, it should be remembered that States whose structure is 
fundamentally simple are not easily shattered by any blow, or 
succession of blows, and their recovery is sure and speedy. 
Europe was in the same period drifting into a division 

into two armed camps, the Triple Entente—in effect a league 
of peace—on the one side and the Triple Alliance on the 
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other. On more than one occasion a rupture seemed evident 
and war inevitable. This threatening chasm was delicately 
bridged by Russia. While remaining, as a Russian Minister 
expressed it to the writer, “arch-loyal to her friends,” Russia 
in 1911 at Potsdam came to a cautious and strictly limited 
agreement with Germany. A year later, during the visit of the 
Kaiser to Reval, the Russian Foreign Minister, M. Sazonov, 
re-established the Concert of Europe by securing Germany’s 
assent to the status quo proposals in reference to the Balkans, 
where trouble was foreseen as early as the spring of 1912. A 
détente of the strained relations between Russia and Austria 
followed and enabled these two Powers, as the “ most nearly 
interested,” to warn the Balkan States that Europe would not 
consent to their securing any territorial aggrandisement by a 
war with Turkey. At the same time the status quo proposals 
ensured that matters should be no worse for the Balkan States 
if they were attacked and defeated by Turkey. But the primary 
object aimed at was to preserve peace. In this diplomacy 
failed as it must always fail when either national passions (as in 
the present case) or cold-blooded calculation (as in the “ blood 
and iron” policies) have predetermined the arbitrament of the 
sword. 

During the progress of the brief war which revealed to the 
world the futility of toy-parliaments as props for the old age of 
Oriental despotisms, Russian diplomacy was busily engaged in 
the task of endeavouring to elucidate the views of various European 
States on the status quo. More than a generation had slipped by 
since the Berlin Congress created this status quo, a multiple-sided 
and highly complex structure. The points of view were many, 
and the lights had shifted much in the lapse of a generation. 
Long before diplomacy had made much progress towards the 
elucidation of contemporary hopes and fears Turkey was defeated 
in the field, and an entirely novel situation arose on the ruins of 
the status quo. 

At the Berlin Congress (1878) England and Russia had met 
from opposite sides, “‘foot to foot and eye to eye.” Many 
years later one of the greatest of those responsible for the acts 
of that Congress confessed that we “ had backed the wrong horse,” 
in supporting Turkey against Russia. England’s reasons for this 
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were largely negative, but other Powers, notably the new-fledged 
German Empire and the recently defeated Holy Roman Empire 
of the Hapsburgs, supported Turkey for reasons positive and real. 
In the result the Balkan Peninsula was so divided, and the adminis- 
tration of the divisions so arranged, as to furnish the Germanic 
Powers with a fairly clear pathway to the Orient. The Drang nach 
Osten has since brought the German drummer to the markets of 
Persia and a German railway nearly to,the Persian Gulf! Russia 
retired from that epoch-making Congress with rage and bitterness 
at heart, robbed of all the fruits of a hard-won war, and hating 
England and all her ways with the soul-satisfying hatred of 
undeserved humiliation. She found her compensation—and an 
effective means of checking British opposition to her policy— 
in the creation of a new empire in Central Asia, the as yet unrecog- 
nised El] Dorado of the Twentieth Century. Determined in her 
exasperation to secure at least something—the Emperor Alex- 
ander II is believed to have made a personal matter of it—Russia 
insisted, most unfortunately, on recovering possession of part of 
Bessarabia ceded to Rumania at the Treaty of Paris in 1856. 
By this unwise demand, which the Congress sanctioned, Russia 
threw into the arms of Austria for over thirty years a friend and 
ally who had fought by her side against Turkey, and whose 
sovereign, King Charles, still happily reigning, had commanded 
a Russian corps d’armée before Plevna. 

In 1878, then, the Balkan Peninsula was divided horizontally 
east and west to form a barrier against the ambitions of Russia, 
who was at all costs to be kept out of Constantinople lest she 
should menace the security of the British route to India. For 
over thirty years the Great Powers maintained intact the essential 
feature of this Berlin status quo, with repeated changes of detail, 
but always enabling Turkey to go calmly on her way, buoyed up 
securely, like an imposing soap-bubble, on the conflicting currents 
of international jealousies. For over thirty years the Great 
Christian Powers trifled with the lives and fortunes of fellow 
Christians in Macedonia. The age of chivalry is long gone by 
and no Power cared to take the crusader’s part for the release 
of the suffering Christians under the heavy yoke of the Moslem. 
Russia, the one Great Power which a dozen years ago might still 
have been moved to action by the fanatic cry of the crusader, 
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had had too terrible a lesson at the Berlin Congress. 
In the west that idealism, that capacity for enthusiasm, which 
made the crusades, freed Greece a century ago, liberated the 
slaves under the British flag—to name a few of the great ideals 
that have crystallised into policy—had given place to a utili- 
tarian spirit incapable of striking out one great thought, of 
producing one great man to direct the gaze and inspire the hearts 
of a purblind, careless world. When British statesmen did turn 
a glance in the direction of the Balkan Christians it was but for 
narrow purposes connected with victory at the polls of little 
England. This immediate petty object secured the sufferings of 
far-away Christians were forgotten once more and honourable and 
right honourable gentlemen stalled their consciences with the 
usual comfortable palliatives. For over thirty years these 
palliatives of the Chanceries continued to be the only solatium 
for the griefs of Christian races suffering under Moslem rule. 
The Moslem is admirable in his place in the world, and has 
filled a glorious epoch in its history. But that place is not as 
overlord to the Christian in these days. It is not so much 
a question of Moslem fanaticism, of intermittent periods of fury 
and revolting massacres, as so many people seem to think. Indeed, 
under such rule the Christian also developed ferocious instincts 
and learned to massacre with all the fervour, and none of the 
excuse, of the Moslem, whose very religion urges to the extermina- 
tion of the Giaour. Massacre as a political method has had its 
place in the history of all—even the most civilised—nations, 
and the world readily forgives and quickly forgets these blots 
upon humanity. But where the Moslem sins beyond forgiveness 
in these utilitarian days is in the dead negation of all progress 
which seems inseparable from Moslem rule. No sane man will 
play the apologist for massacre, yet few thinking men will deny 
that, like most violent measures, it has at least a stimulating 
effect upon average manhood. If occasional revolting massacres 
in Macedonia had been divided by periods of progress and pros- 
perity the fate of the Turk might well have been widely different. 
But lands uncultivated, natural resources left undeveloped, 
spell a nemesis more terrible than any vengeance ever taken in 
history for occasional outrages on the common feelings of humanity. 
It is not the ferocity of Mohammedanism but its incapacity, 
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except under alien guidance, for peaceful development and pro- 
gress that has brought the Turk in our day to the bar of the world’s 
judgment and earned a, verdict of universal condemnation. 

Many a Macedonian home is built upon consecutive layers of 
the ashes of former Christian homes. Sad as the sight must be, 
and appalling as the pictures of bloodshed it recalls, these things 
are rightly a mere nothing to the eye of the statesman in com- 
parison with the story told by the deserted soil crying aloud to 
every civilised instinct for cultivation through a succession of 
empty and unprofitable years. The Bulgarians have been 
freed barely a generation from that dead negation of progress 
which is synonymous with Moslem rule. Yet any traveller 
can bear witness to the lesson impressed upon any man not blind 
or deaf who passes from the well-tilled fields, the teeming harvests, 
and the thriving industries of Bulgaria to the idle fields and 
waste lands under Turkish rule. The soil is no less rich there 
and the population is likewise Christian, potentially in no wise 
inferior to the Bulgar. These things have been noted by traveller 
and statesman, have been commented on by the publicist for 
many years past. But the complex barrier erected by the 
Berlin Congress, permeable only to the Germanic Powers, still con- 
tinued to act as a bulwark of defence to the procrastinating Turk. 

In the spring of 1912 statesmen were beginning to be uneasy 
once more about the Balkans. Somewhat later there was talk 
of a federation of the Balkan States. The Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, M. Charikov, acting independently and against 
the tenor of his instructions, made proposals which included 
Macedonia as a Balkan State and suggested federation under 
the headship of—Turkey. He was recalled by his indignant 
Emperor literally at a moment’s notice, by telegram, and degraded 
inrank. Such a thing had not happened in the Russian diplomatic 
body for over thirty years.* By autumn matters had so far 


* M. Charikov had been the right-hand man of M. Izvolsky, and it is worth noting 
that, with one exception, all the representatives of Russia in the capitals of the Balkan 
States who had held these posts under M. Izvolsky, were changed. The one exception 
was M. Hartwig, at Belgrade, who, himself of the first rank (a former Adjunct-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and a candidate for yet higher honours), was no follower of M. Izvolsky. 
It should be said, in this connection, that M. Hartwig is an Orthodox Slav and Russian 
to, the backbone, notwitstanding his German name, the significance of which was lost 
in the family generations ago. 
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developed for the worse that Russia sought a mandate from 
her friends to intervene to prevent war. Some delay ensued, 
whether owing to the customary deliberation of diplomatic action 
or to unwillingness to enter on a path that seemed likely to lead 
a long way in comparative darkness. In the interval war broke 
out and the “ one word from Russia,” which might have prevented 
hostilities, was never spoken—through no fault of Russia. 
The rapid and overwhelming success of the Balkan Allies at once 
commanded the respect of Europe, and the status quo, after 
thirty-four years of troubled life, disappeared for ever, with the 
Turk, from the battlefields of Kumanovo and Kirk Kilesseh, and 
the coveted harbours of Salonika. 

The Balkan Peninsula thus ceased to be divided horizontally 
east and west by a corridor of convenience for Germanic progress 
towards the Orient. Diplomacy went to work upon the ruins of 
the Berlin status quo of 1878 to evolve something which should 
safeguard the peace of Europe, in hourly jeopardy from the 
collapse of the Turk and the consequent loss of the Teuton’s 
most cherished hopes. 

A glance at the map will suffice to show that Austria’s position 
has become a more uncomfortable one than ever since the victories 
of the orthodox Christians in the Balkans. Her fears are natural 
and not ill-founded. If the whole area of Turkish dominion in 
Europe should pass into the hands of the Balkan Allies, not only 
would the Germanic Powers suffer the negative disadvantage of 
being cut off from the realisation of their cherished ambitions 
but they might be menaced by a positive danger. The spectre 
of a new Great Power arising in the Balkans, an orthodox Christian 
and Slav Great Power in the south, almost inevitably on the closest 
terms with the great Slav Empire of the North, suggested to 
Austria that her national existence demanded some issue out of 
a situation uncomfortably resembling that between the upper and 
the nether millstones. The exact terms of the Triple Alliance 
have not been made known, but it is certain that anything which 
threatens the national existence of one is a casus belli for all the 
members of the alliance. Moreover, as behind the Southern 
Slavs stood Russia with her unconquerable impulse towards 
ice-free seas, it required no very lively imagination to foresee a 
future combination of interests that would bring a Russian 
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railway to the Adriatic, lose the Triple Alliance the support of 
Austrian “ Dreadnoughts,” and complete the alienation of Italy. 
There were other possibilities in the situation, but in all the loss 
must fall first and heaviest upon Austria. No small factor in 
the problem is the composite nature of the Dual Empire, with its 
score of nationalities. Already the Slav element outnumbers 
in voting strength the Teutonic element in Austria-Hungary. 
The army reflects the composition of the nation, a fact which 
suggests very great risks in the event of war with a Slav country. 
Altogether the potentialities before Austria were of such a nature 
as perhaps to excuse, as they certainly explain, the somewhat 
hysterical attitude of powerful sections of her public during the 
crisis. 

At the outset Austria threatened the Balkan Allies with war 
if their troops entered the sanjak of Novibazar, apparently 
forgetting that Baron Aechrenthal had expressly renounced all 
rights to the famous corridor “ jusqu’au dela de Mitrovitza”’ of 
the Berlin Treaty.* War was again threatened to prevent 
victorious Servia securing sovereign rights over a portion of the 
Adriatic seaboard. Russia deftly turned the Austrian position 
by recommending Servia to content herself, under adequate 
guarantees, with free commercial access only, without enjoying 
sovereign rights over the territory crossed to reach an Adriatic 
port. The conduct of these negotiations was such as to create 
several panics in Europe, and the results can hardly have been 
satisfactory to Austria or her friends. It was evident that the 
diplomacy of the Triple Alliance had not yet found an adequate 
solution of the difficulties presented by the overthrow of the 
Berlin status quo of 1878. 

“The Balkan Peninsula was divided horizontally in 1878 
. » . now we'll divide it vertically, from north to south,” is what 
the Triple Alliance appear to have said to themselves. The 
diplomatic formula was ready to hand. Some twelve months 
or more before the Balkan War broke out, Austria, in the tentative 
and informal manner in which diplomacy tests doubtful ground 


* Berlin Treaty, Art. 25. Austria’s renunciation of the sanjak is Art. 1 of the 
Austro-Turkish Accord of 1909, and runs, ‘“ L’Autriche-Hongrie déclare renoncer d’une 
fagon expresse & tous les droits qui lui ont été conférés par rapport & l’ancien sanjak 
de Novibazar.”’ 
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before taking a step, had put forward a new panacea for the 
grievances of the Balkan Christians in the form of a proposal to 
create anew State and call it Albania. The Albanians are Moslems 
aud banditti: under the fostering rule of Turkey they had long 
been in the habit of descending from their mountain fastnesses 
upon the Christian villages m the plains, ousting the peaceful 
owners of choice spots and settling there themselves. At the 
time the proposal was made Albanians were in possession of 
scattered bits of land over a considerable extent of territory. 
I never heard exactly how Austria claimed that the invention 
of a new Moslem State would benefit the Balkan Christians or 
facilitate the introduction of law and order into harassed Mace- 
donia, but it matters little. Russia and her friends put carefully 
aside, with all due forms of diplomatic politeness, the “ feelers ” 
of Austria on this matter, and, of course, it dropped. When 
casting around for some method of securing the necessary diplo- 
matic point @apput for efiecting a division of the Balkan 
Peninsula vertically from north to south, these abortive proposals 
about Albania were recalled to mind, and promptly put to use. 
The now customary sabre-rattling accompanied this, as all 
the other demands, of the Triple Alliance. It must be admitted 
that there was a certain amount of “ nerve” about urging on the 
Powers of the Triple Entente proposals that had already been 
set aside before the trouble in the Balkans began, and when one 
reflects that at the moment of the renewal of these unwelcome 
proposals the territory affected was in the occupation of the 
victorious allies the “nerve” of the Germanic Powers becomes 
still more marked. At least it serves to indicate how desperate 
the situation was felt to be for one of the members of the Triple 
Alliance. 

Russia accepted the principle of the proposals, but reserved 
the question of frontier delimitation. Austria’s idea of the 
future frontiers of Albania covers a large extent of valuable 
territory now in the occupation of the Balkan Allies. Russia 
thinks Albania should be the mountain ranges along the sea- 
board that have always been in the occupation of the Albanians, 
and should not include the lands sporadically scattered up and down 
among peaceful Christian populations in the plains. The dispute 
is still in its early stages and no solution is in sight at the time 
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of writing. Indeed, it seems by no means improbable that no 
solution is intended to be reached until a decision has been 
come to on the larger question of whether the potentialities of 
the general situation do or do not justify the Triple Alliance in 
its own eyes in a resort to arms. Russia, in defiance of public 
opinion which bitterly upbraids the Foreign Office for this con- 
cession, has yielded the principle: she will hardly yield the details 
of the Triple Alliance scheme of future policy which underlies 
the “invention of Albania” proposal. Herein lies the first great 
danger to the peace of Europe. 

In one other quarter also there is danger no less menacing— 
from the side of Turkey. The provocation given to Russia during 
a succession of years by Turkish action in Persia is unknown 
or unappreciated by the British public. It has been very great 
and only the tolerance with which Great Powers, conscious of 
their strength, can sometimes afford to ignore for long the pro- 
vocation which is always going on, has prevented more serious 
trouble that could not have escaped the notice of Great Britain. 
That cloud has passed: Turkey has evacuated the territory 
seized and administered by her in Persia with ultimate aims 
which reveal in all probability the guiding hand of a great military 
Power whose counsels are always at the service of Turkey. But 
there are other forms of provocation that no State can endure. 
There is now in Russia serious apprehension as to the effect of 
final defeat upon the brave but misled Turkish people. In the 
desperate hope of bettering her fallen fortunes by setting all 
Europe ablaze, Turkey in the exasperation of defeat might be 
guilty of forms of provocation which Russia must not and dare not 
overlook. 

Russia wants peace. The late premier, M. Stolipin, told the 
writer * that he estimated another ten years would be needed to 
make good his great agrarian settlement, which is the foundation 
of all the reform of the present age in Russia. Peace is essential 
to the steady development of this fundamental reform. The 
present Premier, M. Kokovtsov, has repeatedly emphasised 
Russia’s earnest desire for continued peace in which to develop 
her share of the world’s surface—one-sixth of the land surface of 
the globe! Russia seeks no territorial aggrandisement any- 


* In December 1910. 
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where: her task for long enough to come must be to utilise what 
she has. Her Foreign Minister, M. Sazonov, proposed to the 
Powers désintéressement as a guiding principle for the Concert of 
Europe, and by that principle Russia absolutely abides. After 
years of sore trial, of humiliation abroad and darkness at home, 
Russia has emerged stronger than ever before. It is significant 
that, for the first time in her later history, the strength of Russia 
now lies not merely in her re-organised and re-equipped fighting 
forces, but in the heavy metal also of her treasury coffers. She 
has devoted for half a dozen years past the best of her energies 
and the larger part of her resources to the strengthening of her 
fighting forces, not for any purposes of aggression in any direction, 
but, as M. Kokovtsov pithily puts it, because “every prudent 
man erects a satisfactory fence about his land before he proceeds 
to till it.” Her finances have never before been in such brilliant 
condition, thanks largely to a succession of good harvests and 
favourable markets, her commerce and her industries are increasing 
—in fact, she is on the top of the wave of prosperity which the law 
of the pendulum that rules all things in the universe has decreed 
as some compensation for the evil years through which she passed 
so recently. 

The world has been carefully instructed from sources inspired 
by the forces of Germanism and Jewry that Russia is playing a 
game of bluff, that she dreads the shadow of war lest the red flag 
of anarchy should again be flaunted in the land, reviving the 
disorders of 1905. As a matter of fact, the forces of anarchy 
have been dispersed and crushed—they are leavening the lump 
in other lands, unhappily in England also!—the Duma is in 
being and it rests with the nation to utilise this new organ for 
the attainment of national aims. While the Duma lives there 
is no room for serious attempts at reform by violence, nor can 
any such movement again win the wide sympathies that made 
the troubles of 1905 possible. The truth of this matter is quite 
other. The gallant fight for freedom in the Balkans has stirred 
the blood of Russians as it has not been stirred by any foreign 
event fora generation past. Ifthe forces of disintegration were in 
the least formidable nowadays in Russia she might well be tempted 
to make war as the sure and certain means of reuniting the 


whole nation. Happily Russia’s love of peace has no such shaky 
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foundation: it is based on the only sound policy for a country of 
such vast extent with a hundred and fifty millions of people 
engaged now, and for long to come, in the task of readjusting 
themselves to the new conditions of life introduced by the new 
régime. Russia desires to “ till her land in peace”: it is a sincere 
desire based on a sound policy. But Russia is ready to fight if the 
magnanimity of her tolerance be overstrained by any who fail to 
understand and appreciate. The two Empires of Great Britain 
and Russia occupy about the same area of the world’s surface— 
but how vast, in many respects, the difference between them. 
At the present anxious moment one is struck rather perhaps 
by the difference from the military point of view. The British 
Empire is vulnerable at a thousand points, and at scores of these 
might be bled into submission and her heritage divided by the 
spoiler. Yet she takes no steps even in these days of fast approach- 
ing peril to erect a satisfactory fence—not of friendships that may 
fail in the hour of utmost need, but of the true steel that never 
betrays the stout heart. 

How different is the position of Russia! In the midst of 
a change in the form of Government that touches every single 
interest and every man in the land, she has devoted her first care 
to what M. Kokovtsov called the duty of every prudent man 
“to erect a satisfactory fence about his land before he begins 
to till it.’ Yet all the while Russia knows that, at the worst, 
her Empire is unconquerable whatever forces may be brought 
against it. Partly this is due to the solidarity of her territory, 
but more largely still to the fundamentally simple structure of the 
Russian State.* Russia would still be Russia if driven—as 
certain German writers have boastfully hinted—beyond the 
Urals, which present no barriers to a return that would be disas- 
trous to any foe or combination of foes. Therefore, Russia, 
desirous of peace but ready to fight for good cause, pursues a 
policy of absolute calm, saying, in smooth-turned diplomatic 
phrase what is said more simply in conversation: “ We want 
peace, but if any one—any one—wants war they can have it 
to-morrow !” Victor EK. MarsDEN. 


* The new institutions in Russia are, and will long remain, without sufficient effect 
upon the State to invalidate the truth. 


THE POST IMPRESSIONIST 


THE spirit of unrest has invaded the arts. Literature and philo- 
sophy have surrendered and painting is threatened. It seems 
that all schools are wrong. The great masters of the past did not 
know their business. The real mystery of painting, withheld 
through all the centuries, has at last been revealed to a few 
cranks from Montmartre whom the world treated with indifference, 
until the critics in want of something new to say thrust them upon 
the attention of a long-suffering public. Like all of the grosser 
absurdities, the appeal is principally to women, and any day you 
may find the Grafton Galleries congested with ecstatic females 
from the suburbs in search of culture. Those of us who are old 
enough to remember the esthetic craze of the eighties notice 
a curious similarity in the faithful. The same wan women 
wander round with the same shambling men, talking aggressively 
the jargon of the modern school and hoping against hope they 
are shocking the public. One great quality of success no one 
can deny the modern: he is not handicapped by any undue 
modesty. 

In the catalogue of the present exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries, one of the many prefaces, this in particular by a gentle- 
man who claims that “ Happily there is no need to be defensive— 
the battle is won.’ This is, of course, a very old trick of advocacy, 
to commence an argument by assuming everything disputable 
in your own favour. It is curious if the victory has been so deci- 
sive that a comparatively small exhibition of pictures should 
require three apologies. In fact, there is more apology than 
catalogue. Material victory is claimed one supposes by the 
numbers who have come to see. If so, it is the kind of success 
most people would find more humiliating than failure, and is 
best explained by the comment of an old attendant, who, on being 
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asked how the exhibition was doing, replied, “‘ Splendidly, sir! 
This sort of thing draws much better than pictures.” 

There is one fact that makes sober folk a little sceptical 
about all these modern revelations. It is curious what an odd 
trick their prophets have of being mad—the faithful seem to 
prefer it, and worship with all the devotion of the Arab to a mad 
Mullah. It may be due to the eastern influence in art of which 
one hears so much, which has introduced this superstitious respect 
for lunacy from the Orient. But from Nietzsche to Van Gogh, 
to say nothing of Strindberg, the taint is there. Mr. Roger 
Fry is not nearly so cocksure. That at least 50 per cent. of the 
work exhibited could be produced without the smallest technical 
skill is obvious to the simplest observer ; ‘still, Mr. Fry plaintively 
points out that Cezanne at any rate could paint. But then 
Cezanne can hardly be claimed by the post impressionists; they 
almost reject him as an imitative. His pictures have some 
resemblance to the objects they depict. You can tell his flower- 
studies belong to the vegetable kingdom, which reduces him at once 
to an academic level. In this country we hardly know his work 
except by his pictures of still life, which, while they have a 
certain decorative charm of design and colour, do not take us very 
far in a rather uninteresting school. In the present exhibition 
there are some water-colour sketches full of suggestion and feeling, 
although indefinite, even as studies, which make one suspect 
that perhaps we have not seen his best work so far in England ; 
but Mr. Fry has to admit that one of the masters of the post- 
impressionist school was a custom-house officer, who painted 
without any training in the art, and in the intervals of examining 
luggage produced effects we are asked to admire as imaginative 
and inspired. It is also a fact that the two founders, Van Gogh 
and Gauguin, never attempted to paint until they were too old 
to learn the elements of their business. Van Gogh himself 
admits: ‘‘ Any figure that I paint is generally dreadful even in 
my own eyes; how much more hideous it must be therefore 
in other peoples.” (The Letters of a Post Impressionist, p. 69.) 

The theory of the school it seems is this. Hitherto painting 
has been regarded as objective, its aim to represent something 
existing and seen. This is quite wrong, and is airily disposed 
of as imitative art. You may as well have a coloured photograph. 
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It is this bourgeois desire that a picture should resemble some- 
thing that is at the bottom of all the trouble. Mr. Fry explains 
the new gospel thus: “ These artists do not seek to imitate 
form but create form, not to imitate life but to find an equivalent 
for life.” In case this is too hard a saying, he is kind enough 
to explain. “ By that I mean that they wish to make images, 
which by the clearness of their logical structure and by their 
closely knit unity of texture shall appeal to our disinterested and 
contemplative imagination, with something of the same vividness 
as the things of actual life appeal to our practical activities. In 
fact, they aim not at illusion but reality.” This is an example 
of the most irritating of all modern affectations ; the word-game 
which consists In arranging a certain collocation of pompous 
words and pretending that they have a meaning, a sort of post- 
intelligent composition. When from all this pretentious stuff 
any meaning escapes, the nonsense is obvious and the absurdity 
of the school is patent. 

The representation of any object and reality are two different 
things : a tree is real, its picture however treated can only suggest 
it. In fact this new school is more divorced from reality than 
the old. You must not paint a tree, you must produce the idea 
of a tree, so you are to achieve reality by suggesting an idea, as 
if the actual and the ideal were not a contradiction in terms. 
It would be just as reasonable to ask Bishop Berkeley to write 
an appreciation of the philosophical principles of Mr. Locke. 
It is not surprising that the high priest of this crazy stuff should 
have died a raving lunatic. 

Mr. Fry cannot make even his own nonsense coherent. He 
admits that to be sincere the artist ought to give up all resemblance 
to natural form. What they do is a dishonest compromise. 
They paint a woman, which still can be recognised as human, 
and then to avoid imitative art give her six toes. So you may 
still imitate as long as you imitate something that is not there, 
or as it is put by one of their admirers: ‘‘ They are independent 
of place or time or a particular civilisation or point of view.” 
“Theirs is an art which stands on its own feet (with six toes) 
instead of leaning on life” (with five) ; so to make quite sure the 
feet are your own you give them six toes and art is saved. Thus 
you have achieved a “ passionate attempt to express profound 
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emotion.” It is wonderful what can be accomplished by a toe 
more or less. The absurdity of the new gospel is self-evident. 
There is no greater blunder in art than to try and express one 
kind of art in the medium of another. It is the bedrock of all 
artistic error, yet we are told pictures are to be “ pieces of music.” 
You must “ create a purely abstract language of form, a visual 
music.” 

Was there ever such hare-brained chatter? A picture has 
about as much to do with music as with mathematics. In fact 
less, for Picasso, who, at any rate, has the honesty of his delusions, 
paints pictures of human beings which resemble nothing but the 
figures in the second book of Euclid. How far the cubists are 
sincere or not must be a matter of conjecture. One cannot help 
suspecting they have been hoaxing the credulous critics. At 
any rate, the managers of the Grafton Galleries have some sense 
of shame, if, as we understand, a grotesque performance originally 
called “‘ Madonna and Christ’ has been tempered to the shorn 
public under the description of “‘ Mother and Child.” 

Then, again, this cant of representing the idea of things. This 
is a province not of pictorial art but literature, and the newest 
phase is merely a return to the literary art which was the bane 
of the mid-Victorian school. The only difference is that you are 
painting, as it were, a story by Mr. Henry James instead of by 
Mrs. Henry Wood. Then we are told we must seek simplicity 
and return to the primitives. Pure colour and elimination of 
chiaroscuro are the two dogmas of the new primitives. All draw- 
ing of course ceases to count—atmosphere is wrong. Rembrandt, 
it appears, was a very inferior practitioner to the ingenious gentle- 
man who used to design the advertisements of Mr. Taylor’s 
repository and his receptive vans. The reasoning is this, because 
the primitives had not discovered the secret of aerial perspective, 
that therefore we are to pretend that we live in a world of two 
dimensions. It sounds like the wisdom of one of the professors 
of Laputa. It cannot be denied that many of the contributors 
to the Grafton Galleries have gone back far enough, almost 
to the stone age of art, the paving-stone age, for their efforts would 
compare quite favourably with the chalked mackerel and ship- 
wreck of Piccadilly. ‘‘ Any form in which an artist can express 
himself is legitimate.” Such is the simple faith of the post 
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impressionist, who, in the same breath, tells us that all art except 
his own is false, and herein lies the weak spot of the movement. 
With its pioneers Van Gogh and Gauguin the art was at any 
rate sincere ; with all its faults it was the expression of one mad 
and another brutal personality, but what is the use of a blameless 
cockney supporting a wife and family in South Kensington 
pretending he sees life like an absinthe sodden haunter of Mont- 
martre. It is like trying to run a Quartier Latin cabaret in 
Regent Street. One may dislike the work of Van Gogh and 
Gauguin, but it is entitled to the credit of being an effort in 
an original if repulsive direction. Their imitators are merely 
conventional, as conventional as the Victorians they despise. 

The Victorian efforts were bad enough with their false sentiment 
and cheap prettiness, but even that is better than falser brutality 
and cheaper ugliness. In so far as the new movement is an effort 
to bring fresh air into an exhausted atmosphere it may be sane 
and wholesome. Even the foolish chatter about imitativeness 
has this germ of truth in it, that a more literal transcript from 
nature may be no more artistic than a photograph, and that 
a devotion to beauty may degenerate into mere prettiness. The 
Victorian art fell into both these quagmires, but these simple 
truths are a good deal older than post impressionism. Still 
beauty in some form is essential to a work of art. Degas painted 
repulsive subjects—low drinking-bars, ungainly ballet girls— 
but none the less his pictures were as beautiful as the peasants 
of Millet and Israel. 

The impressionists reminded us that it was the treatment and 
not the subject that mattered, and breathed colour and life into 
a drab and dead world of art, and in the course of time persuaded 
even the critics that the last word in art had not been spoken by 
the contemporary academicians. After their advent anec- 
dotal art became the butt of the very critics who had applauded 
it most. A great deal of nonsense has been talked about anecdotal 
pictures. Some one invented the phrase and the critics, always 
like sheep ready to follow, worked it to death. A little reflection 
would show us that all the greatest masterpieces of the world 
are anecdotal pictures. A picture does not have to be anecdotal 
because the subject is taken from mythology or Holy Writ. 

The fault of the Victorian pictures was not that they told 
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stories, but that the painting was subordinate to the subject. 
Instead of the story being an excuse for the painting the painting 
was an excuse for the story. The artist was endeavouring to 
express one art in the terms of another, just as the post impres- 
sionists are endeavouring to express subjective emotions in the 
terms of an objective art. The impressionists saved us from 
much but they did one ill-service—they made post impressionism 
possible. The poor critics came such a cropper over the impres- 
sionists they have been apprehensive ever since. They were 
not going to be caught twice. At any risk they must not be 
old-fashioned and suspected of being behind the modern feeling. 
Then it is a great relief to have something new to say. The public 
are sure to follow. It is like the fairy story of the king’s new 
clothes. Imaginary beauties are pointed out until people are 
afraid to trust the verdict of their own eyes. It is a sort of 
Christian Science adapted to the fine arts. You think an ill 
picture well done and it is. In a sceptical age there is nothing 
people will not believe if it is only sufficiently ridiculous. 

The following extract from one of Van Gogh’s letters is not 
without interest : 


A certain anecdote about Giotto strikes me as being very neat. There was a prize 
competition opened for the best picture of the Virgin, and a host of sketches were sent 
in to the judging committee of fine arts of the day. The one signed by Giotto was a 
simple oval, a plain, egg-shaped space. The jury, entirely confident although perplexed, 
gave Giotto the commission for the picture. (The Letters of a Post Impressionist, p. 58.) 


We recommend this story to the attention of “ the judging 
committee of the Grafton Galleries.” 

The stock phrase of these critics on the run is self-expression. 
The object of art is to express one’s personality—all this rather 
priggish phrase means is, that good art must be sincere, and that 
if an artist has nothing original to say he had better hoid his 
tongue, but the moderns confuse the means with the end, and talk 
as if self-expression in itself were a virtue. The fallacy is obvious. 
Because a good picture must be sincere, it does not follow sincerity 
will produce a good picture. The virtue of self-expression must 
depend a good deal on the personality to be expressed. Some 
of the recent manifestations amount almost to an indecent 


exposure. 
The pictures of Van Gogh and Gauguin are much more 
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intelligible when we find out what manner of men they were. Van 
Gogh was an amiable, weak-minded man, whose efforts to succeed 
in an art for which he had few qualifications turned a brain never 
very strong, and he died in a lunatic asylum. Gauguin was a 
different personality, so disagreeable an eccentric that even 
Bohemian Paris found him intolerable—a vain, vulgar poseur—he 
could only find a society congenial to his nature in the most 
repulsive form of savage life. In fact, the only thing so far that 
has been discovered in favour of the Tahitans is, that they were 
probably not so bad as Gauguin painted them. One is not 
surprised to learn that it was Gauguin’s society and art that 
finally drove Van Gogh mad. In Julius Meier-Graefe’s monu- 
mental work on modern art, vol. ii, p. 61, we read : 


Van Gogh was irritated into one of his most violent attacks of mania by being with 


his friend, with whom he disagreed on many points, and whose individuality, setting 
aside his art, was the exact opposite of his own. One evening, as Gauguin tells us in 
a recent manuscript, he flung a glass at his friend’s head in a tavern ; Gauguin retreated 
and on the following morning told his remorseful comrade that he should prefer to quit 
Arles, and that he should tell Van Gogh’s brother Theodore about the matter (upon 
whom the simple artist had lived for many years). Vincent said nothing; but in the 
evening he attacked Gauguin in the street with a razor; Gauguin managed to restrain 
him, whereupon Van Gogh went home and cut his own ear off at the root. 

Then Gauguin, to the relief of his acquaintance, departed to 
Tahiti, where he was reported to have died of leprosy. This has 
been contradicted, a contradiction which, it is understood, gave 
great relief in post-impressionist circles, as showing that even 
Gauguin knew where to draw the line. Such were the two 
masters. So their works become almost articulate. The self- 
expression of a latent maniac and a patent savage. 

But now Matisse is brought in to reinforce the others. He 
is mainly represented at the Post-Impressionist Exhibition by 
a grotesque picture which looks like an advertisement of Swan 
and Edgar’s, and an enormous study of nude women dancing 
ona hill. This is claimed as the last word of rhythmic art. The 
figures are hideous and ungainly. The only merit is in the line 
of the figure on the extreme left, which is a bold piece of drawing. 
The picture has also an interest, as the artist has returned to 
the Victorian convention of painting nude figures pink, in order 
to gain a meretricious colour-effect: any sense of movement is 
entirely absent. One has only to compare this crude amorphous 
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composition with the dancing peasants of Rubens in the Museo 
del Prado at Madrid, to see how completely Matisse has missed his 
aim. 

At the Grafton Galleries there are many beautiful works—in 
particular some delightful specimens of Monsieur Flandrin’s 
charming art. But the appeal of all these pictures is a refutation 
of the post-impressionist case. It is based upon all the methods 
the post impressionists reject. They are all not merely frankly 
imitative but successfully imitative. The only pictures which 
follow in sincerity the theories of the school are the cubists, for 
whom even Mr. Fry can find no excuse, and which have now 
been very properly removed from an exhibition which takes the 
money of the public. The latest defence discovered by no less an 
authority than the Times in a leading article is this. That, as 
regards the artists, post impressionism is merely a symptom and 
not a disease; but perhaps from an artistic point of view a 
symptom is the most repulsive part of disease ; and for the critics, 
that while it is possible they may not be “ literary parasites who 
talk pretentious and futile nonsense,” at any rate they do not paint 
post-impressionist pictures themselves. Unfortunately they do, 
and remind us once more of that famous definition of Lord 
Beaconsfield, which if it be not an excuse, is certainly an ex- 
planation of much that the public have had to suffer of late. 


MONTPELIER. 


A SERVANTS VIEW OF THE 
SERVANT PROBLEM 


Jupaine from the number of magazine and newspaper articles 
which have lately appeared dealing more or less with the subject, 
it is evident that the acute aspect presented by the problem has 
compelled a growing and a wider interest being manifested in the 
physical, moral, social, and economical condition of the domestic 
worker. Asa unit in that vast body of indispensable concomitants 
of home comfort, I heartily welcome this attention. 

In the November (1912) number of the National Review, Lady 
Willoughby de Broke narrated the result of her experience and 
observation on the various characteristics of the average servant, 
putting quite a kindly complexion on their faults and foibles, 
their ideals and aspirations, while advocating a keener interest 
being adopted by employers in the lives of those fellow creatures 
who are obliged to perform for them—often under adverse 
circumstances—duties described as ‘‘ menial.” 

For her efforts in this direction Lady Willoughby de Broke 
deserves the thanks of all intelligent servants, and it is to be 
hoped that the good feeling engendered by the glamour of her 
ladyship’s pen will meet with an adequate response. 

In the February number of the National Review, Mrs. Home 
McCall renews the subject with an article in the course of which 
she impresses the need for early training of maids, especially those 
destined to serve in small households—an aspect of the question 
with which I am entirely sympathetic. Both ladies having thus 
been permitted to express their respective opinions in the 
position of employers, perhaps a domestic worker of many years’ 
varied experience may be allowed to contribute a word of 
criticism, to offer a few remedial suggestions, from the servant’s 
standpoint. 
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The relationship existing between mistress and maid is 
properly constituted by the oral agreement accepted by both 
parties at the period of engagement; one individual to perform 
certain duties for another, in return for a monetary or other 
remuneration—that is, instead of being guided by her own will, 
to submit herself to perform in certain matters the will of another. 
The extent of duties embraced in the contract may vary very 
much according to the size of the establishment. There too often 
exist a vagueness and elasticity about the limit of duties, and 
one frequently finds the mistress inclined to exact more than the 
maid is willing to give. 

There are very good reasons why mistresses should not 
consider themselves as having a right to a full command and 
exercise of power over their servants in all things, rather that in 
all things not within the contract they ought to be ready to admit 
a certain degree of equality between the two parties—not to 
regard themselves as the possessors of the souls, as well as the 
bodies, of their maids at all times and in all places. Acting thus 
they exercise an authority and assume a superiority in matters 
quite beyond the general terms of the contract. 

On the other hand, maids, I admit, often carelessly and 
grudgingly perform the duties they have undertaken, evincing 
but scanty attention to the interests of the mistress. Those 
causes of discontent produce in the majority of cases the baneful 
results of which current writers complain. 

The practical remedy and its application is an easy one. That 
the mistress and maid should equally learn: that in all other 
respects and at all other times the contracting parties are not 
necessarily in the position of superior and inferior, but, unless 
from some other cause, are to be regarded as on a footing of 
equality. The mistress buys, the maid sells; the thing bought 
and sold is labour. Attaining a clear conviction on this point, 
one recognises that the true relationship existing between mistress 
and maid is one of mutualindependence. Thrown much together, 
however, under the same roof, a spirit of courtesy and good 
feeling ought—and in many houses does—temper the intercourse 


to the benefit of both parties. 
But what are the real facts? The mistress has hitherto been 
accustomed to look upon her maids as something quite outside 
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of herself. She will be surprised to learn there is an organic 
connection between the life the maid lives and that led by herself. 
To one behind the scenes the terms of their relationship are 
obvious. Thus, when a young girl enters service she at once 
sacrifices all freedom. Any preconceived notion she may entertain 
of living her life in a particular way must be dismissed. She 
becomes the creature of her environment, which is determined by 
the habits and tastes of the family with whom she lives. Her 
opportunities for self-culture or improvement are small indeed ; 
fruitful application is almost impossible. If she seek abroad for 
society in which she may meet with helpful friendship she finds 
herself shunned. She is a domestic servant! A Slavey! And 
as the devotees of caste and snobbery will for this reason ignore 
her, she naturally regards service with loathing, and yearns 
with a nameless anguish for the day of her emancipation. 

I think it is generally conceded that the average maid’s 
working hours are far too long. She rises before seven o’clock in 
the morning, and is on duty from fourteen to sixteen hours, with 
brief intervals for meals—practically seven days of the week. 

During these long hours—even meal hours—she is expected to 
be always on the alert; to undertake when desired or ordered, 
fresh work, often involving considerable time, trouble, and 
physical exertion, while at the same time forming a formidable 
addition to her usual everyday duties. She has to meet all sorts 
of unforeseen situations; to evade difficulties, frequently de- 
manding the astuteness of a diplomat. She has to rise to all 
occasions calling for lively if not altogether lofty flights of 
imagination. To hear many things; yet be deaf. See many 
things; yet be blind. In a word, the successful maid must 
combine the patience of Job, the wisdom of Solomon, the wit of a 
Sheridan, with the dignified bearing of a princess. 

Her responsibilities extend to the temporary absence of the 
family, when she is frequently entrusted with the sole charge of a 
large house containing quantities of gold and silver articles, 
jewellery, plate, priceless bric-a-brac, notable pictures and en- 
gravings, costly books, also heirlooms, endowed with a sentimental 
value to the members of the family, which no sum of money, 
however large, could replace. On how few occasions is it found 
that the confidence reposed in the maid’s care and integrity, has 
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been abused or misplaced. Yet any departure from convention 
on her part is sternly reproved. Any failure to face an emergency, 
or to adopt the initiative at the proper moment, meets with 
insinuations of inaptness. Should she make a suggestion in any 
difficulty, she is at once reminded of her position. 

Mistresses are the last to discover, the first to deny our merits. 
If we succeed, such an event takes them utterly by surprise ; 
and that surprise, on reflection, usually cools down into envy. Too 
often does a mistress represent facts of our past life, as being all 
shadow, with no redeeming flash of limelight. 

Surely, a life lived from day to day under such trying, nerve- 
shattering, and exhausting conditions, supports Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s description of the domestic servant as being “a 
dehumanised drudge,” and calls for ameliorative measures being 
taken on the part of all employers, to extend consideration, 
sympathy, and forbearance to those who, sometimes for long 
periods, live under the same roof, breathe the same air, sorrow 
and rejoice, hope and fear, court success and failure, and go 
through the entire puppet-show of this fitful, feverish streak of 
existence called life. The paramount source of grievance with the 
majority of domestic workers, is the totally inadequate hours 
usually allowed for freedom and relaxation. One short evening, 
and a portion of every alternate Sunday, in a week comprising 
seven working days, is merely a farce. Even that dear, delectable, 
treasured institution, the weekly evening out, is constantly lable 
to curtailment, not infrequently to complete absorption, and can 
never really—in any sense of the word—be depended upon, as 
on this particular evening the employer may have “ a few friends 
coming.” There is not the slightest difficulty in adjusting house- 
work so as to allow of a maid who performs her duty carefully, 
and to the best of her ability, enjoying a portion of every day, 
set apart as her very own—more especially in the spring and 
summer months. Menservants are nearly always granted this 
privilege, which is to a woman more, much more, than a 
privilege; its observance is an absolute necessity for the preserva- 
tion of good health. 

Social ostracism, long hours, and lack of freedom form the 
principal grievances of domestic workers, and are the most 
serious obstacles which prevent a better class of girl entering 
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service. Were these obstacles removed, or an attempt made in 
that direction, no matter upon how diminutive a scale, the 
standard of character and efficiency would be raised. Thus with 
the entrance of a higher class of maid there must naturally be 
effected a change in the attitude of the mistress, and the vexatious 
question of the scarcity of efficient maids would have gone far 
on the way towards an amicable solution. 

Mistresses of “ the stately homes of England,” the town or 
country mansion, the city flat, the suburban villa, how often 
under a cloak of frigid hauteur, or chronic umbrage, do you fail 
to realise, or realising, ignore the glaring fact, that our physical 
disabilities are identical with yourown? Our hearts pulsate just 
as tenderly as yours to every phase of human emotion. 

We can be moved to tears by the exquisite tone-poems of 
Chopin, our feet respond to the terpsichorean allurements of the 
popular rag-time air. We possess brains sufficiently developed, 
enabling us to assimilate the best of English and foreign literature. 
We can appreciate the beauty and majesty of nature, as pictured 
in the face of the universe. For us, as for you, the landscape and 
seascape never cease to please. The flowers we love, because 
they give pleasure by merely living. We can gather hope from 
the rose of a wintry dawn, and indulge in pensive reflections 
under the roseate effulgence of a summer sunset. 

When for you, as also for us, the drama of life is ended—the 
curtain dropped—the lights extinguished—Death will be found 
on the doorstep of the exit, beckoning the mistress with the same 
hand as he will inevitably extend to the maid. | 

Isolated from home, friends, relations, and all the scenes and 
ties of fondly cherished youthful remembrances, to whom can we 
look but you for the kindly word of encouragement and 
guidance, the recognition of deserved merit, the exercise of that 
magnetic, indefinable something, understandable between woman 
and woman, which will enable us to feel we too have a part in 
the fair fabric of civilisation, we too occupy a place of utility in 
the ranks of living men and women, joining in the grand march 
of this great Empire down the avenues of Time and History ? 


Newturz Lockuart ANDERSON. 
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WasHineTon, February 8, 1913 

Every four years, beginning in November and ending about the 
middle of February, the American people engage in the great 
national pastime of Cabinet making. With the election of the 
President, press and public kindly relieve him of the labour of 
selecting his “ constitutional advisers” and make up the Cabinet 
according to their respective tastes or ideas. Most Presidents 
show peculiar disregard for this unsought advice and act on 
their own judgment, but this discourages no one. The day after 
election the newspapers pick their men just as certain newspapers 
“tip their winners” on the turf, and they have kept it up ever 
since. The political tipster has an advantage over the sporting 
editor in that the field of selection is wider, and he has only to 
mention every possible or impossible person to be able later on 
** to point with pride” (the joy of every journalist) to his success- 
ful prediction, for some at least of his random shots are bound to 
hit the mark. Presidents, however, have been known to spring 
surprises and to give fame to the unknown. Usually the President- 
Elect gives an intimation of his purpose shortly after his election, 
but sometimes the Cabinet has been a secret until inauguration. 
Governor Wilson, up to this time, has admitted no one to his 
confidence. 

It is curious the intense interest taken in the Cabinet when 
one remembers that in the United States the Cabinet has neither 
power nor responsibility, as those terms are understood in the 
English system of government. The Cabinet has not the power 
to enact legislation, nor is it held responsible for the legislation 
enacted. That is the sole function of Congress. It is true that 
a member of the Cabinet can suggest the enactment of a law 
which he considers necessary, but so can any one else. The 
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recommendation of a member of the Cabinet is treated with a 
certain amount of respect, as he is supposed to have practical 
knowledge of his subject and the benefit of the experts of his 
department, but the same deference is paid to a measure cham- 
pioned by a voluntary association of good standing whose members 
have no official relation with the Government. But in either case 
it is a suggestion only, and to be treated with as much or as little 
respect as Congress may be disposed to give it. The Cabinet 
cannot coerce Congress, it cannot threaten to resign or to force 
an election, while Congress can make things very unpleasant for 
the Cabinet and seriously hamper it. In England, of course, the 
Cabinet is the Government; it not only initiates legislation but 
enacts it, it is responsible for success or failure, and the fate of 
the party rests with the Cabinet. In the United States the most 
inconspicuous member of Congress has more real power than 
the Secretary of State, who is the American Premier, yet in 
public estimation greater importance attaches to the Cabinet 
than to members of Congress, with the exception of a few members 
of great prominence. The Cabinet is the political Mahommed’s 
coffin suspended between the heaven of Congress and the earth 
of the Presidency. Its proper function is simply to execute the 
laws which Congress has passed, and in their execution it is 
given very little discretion, but what discretion is permitted is 
always subject to the approval of the President. When a law 
is passed conferring upon the head of a department authority 
to make regulations to carry the law into effect, those regulations 
must have the approval of the President, and if there is a conflict 
of opinion between the President and the Secretary it is the 
Secretary who must yield. 


The public is always anxious to know the names of the men 
who will constitute the Cabinet because of the tradition that it © 
gives a line on the President, and that is valuable when the 
President is new to public life and has to be taken largely on 
trust. But there is little in this fiction. Given the President, 
one may not know the names of the men who will be near to 
him, but it is not difficult to forecast the kind of men they will 
be or what they stand for. McKinlcy’s advisers were unlike those 
Roosevelt selected, Roosevelt’s of a type different to Taft’s, 
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Wilson’s with very little in common with those of his predecessor. 
Mr. Wilson has said that none but Progressives will be in his 
Cabinet, and with that as a basis the rest is merely a matter of 
detail. 

American Presidents, like British Premiers, are not given 
an absolutely free hand in the make-up of their Cabinet. Expe- 
diency, rivalries, future political profit, must be considered, so 
that here, as in England, it sometimes happens that the man 
who by common consent is slated for the Cabinet is left out, and 
a man of whom no one has thought is put in, sometimes without 
much enthusiasm on the part of the President. But, broadly 
speaking, the President has liberty of action. In the old days the 
President’s most formidable rival was tendered a portfolio, 
usually the Secretaryship of State as the place of highest honour, 
but that custom has now fallen into abeyance. It is the general 
belief that Mr. Bryan will be asked to join the Cabinet, not 
because he contested the nomination with Mr. Wilson, but because 
he occupies a peculiar position in the Democratic Party and has 
a larger personal following than any other Democrat. 

A President may make his Cabinet in the true sense of the 
word his “‘ advisers’ or they may occupy the same relation that 
department managers do to the proprietor of a large manufac- 
turing establishment; it all depends upon the temperament of 
the President. Mr. Roosevelt insisted upon knowing everything 
that was done and liked to be consulted even about minor matters ; 
Mr. Taft announced at the beginning of his administration that 
he would hold his Secretaries responsible for the conduct of 
their departments and would leave details to them. The news- 
papers frequently use the expression the “ policy of the Cabinet,” 
but it has no meaning in the European sense. The Cabinet meets 
regularly twice a week, and at those meetings matters of import- 
ance, appointments, and policies are discussed, but any policy 
adopted is that of the President and not the Cabinet. It is the 
President who can veto the Cabinet, but not the Cabinet who 
can veto the President. A member of the Cabinet holds office 
at the pleasure of the President; if he displeases the President 
he can be dismissed; if he is dissatisfied with the policy of the 
President he can resign; but he cannot advocate a policy of his 
own, nor can he force a policy upon the President, unless the 
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President is too weak to assert himself; neither can he block the 
President by organising a cabal of his fellow members. On his 
Cabinet household the President sits at the head of the table 
and is supreme. Even a “ policy” can be carried out only as 
Congress permits it. Within the scope of the law the head of the 
department may act, but Congress can at any time repeal the 
law or by resolution bind the hands of the Secretary. 

A Cabinet may do a President a great deal of harm, but it is 
seldom able to do him very much good. At the close of the Spanish 
War, when it was discovered that the troops had been fed on 
rotten meat and the medical arrangements were inadequate, the 
public clamoured for a victim, and Mr. Alger, the Secretary 
of War, was made the scapegoat. Mr. Alger was not responsible 
for the country’s unpreparedness for war; the real blame rested 
on Congress, which had refused to make the necessary appro- 
priations or to provide for a modern military system, but dead 
or defeated members of Congress could not be crucified, while 
Mr. Alger could easily be brought to the place of execution. Mr. 
McKinley either had to stand by Mr. Alger because he knew he 
was unjustly accused and risk a loss of popularity, or throw over 
his Secretary of War as a concession to public opinion. This he 
did, and the public, having been given a victim, was satisfied 
and Mr. McKinley lost none of his popularity. Mr. Ballinger, 
Mr. Taft’s Secretary of the Interior, was the target for the attacks 
of the men who were looking for an opportunity to injure the 
President, and a bitter campaign was carried on to drive Mr. 
Ballinger out of the Cabinet. Convinced of his Secretary’s integrity, 
and his correct administration of his office, Mr. Taft refused to 
appease his enemies by dismissing Mr. Ballinger, and his retention 
of the Secretary undoubtedly was one of the causes to weaken 
his hold on the country. It is expected of the Cabinet that its 
members will be politicians and that they will help the President’s 
political fortunes, especially when he is seeking renomination. 
Not being a politician himself, Mr. Taft selected as his Cabinet 
men whose chief claim to recognition was not political, and 
that was another of Mr. Taft’s mistakes. Last summer Mr. Tait 
received almost no assistance from his Cabinet, few of whom took 
any active part in the campaign or were possessed of suflicient 
political knowledge to control their own States. If a member of 
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the Cabinet does something conspicuously good it is the President 
who gets the credit, if the member is a failure the President is 
blamed for having put him in the Cabinet. 


A President almost always has two cabinets—the official, 
consisting of the heads of the great executive departments, and 
his “kitchen cabinet.” The term originated in derision when 
President Jackson took his Cabinet very little into his confidence 
and turned for advice to a few intimates who were not in the 
Government. Since then the men who are close to the President 
are known as the “ kitchen cabinet ”—in the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration the name was changed to the “ tennis cabinet,” as most 
of its members played tennis with him on the White House 
grounds—and they are frequently a great deal more powerful 
than the Cabinet proper. The members of the kitchen cabinet 
may be senators or departmental subordinates or men not in 
official life, but they are always known, and they reveal more 
intimately the character of the President than his official Cabinet, 
for a man is known by his friends. The premier of Mr. McKinley’s 
kitchen cabinet was Senator Mark Hanna, to whom McKinley 
was largely indebted for his election. Mr. Roosevelt’s cronies 
were mostly young men—Mr. Garfield, afterwards Secretary of 
the Interior, was one of them, and Mr. Pinchot was another, 
with whom he played tennis and rode and took long walks and 
whose outlook on life was similar to his own; but he was catholic 
in his tastes and the circle was always changing. Mr. Taft has 
had many friends but few intimates, and the kitchen cabinet has 
not been commissioned during his administration. The public 
is now speculating whether Mr. Wilson will revive the ancient 
institution after the fourth of next month or, like Mr. Taft, be 
content with his official Cabinet. 


The adoption by a sufficient number of the States of the 
amendment to the Constitution granting to Congress the power 
to levy an income-tax is one of the most important things that 
has happened in our generation in American politics. It is the 
first time in forty-three years that the Constitution has been 
amended, and only the third time since its adoption. Almost 
immediately following the adoption of the Constitution it was 
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amended, but those amendments were really an integral part 
of it. Following the Civil War, with the abolition of slavery, the 
Constitution had to be amended to adapt it to changed conditions, 
and since then it has remained unaltered. In the intervening 
years changes were often discussed but never seriously attempted, 
because it came to be believed that only a foreign or civil war 
or a crisis so great that threatened the very life of the nation 
could overcome the inertia necessary to bring about amendment, 
The Constitution cannot be lightly altered. There are two methods 
provided. One is for a resolution to be proposed in Congress, and 
if it receives the support of two-thirds of both Houses and three- 
fourths of the legislatures of the several States the amendment 
is adopted, or two-thirds of the legislatures of all the States may 
demand that a convention be called, and if three-fourths of the 
legislatures ratify the amendments proposed by the convention 
they become efiective. This, it will be seen, is cumbersome, 
slow, and affords ample opportunity for politicians to prevent 
action, and for more than forty years the organic law remained 
practically in its original form. 

There has long been an agitation for an income-tax. It took 
concrete form under the last Democratic President, when an 
income-tax was made a part of the Tariff Bill of 1894, but the 
Supreme Court held it to be unconstitutional because it violated 
that provision of the Constitution which prohibits the imposition 
of a “ direct tax’ unless it shall be apportioned among the States 
in proportion to population. In the face of that decision nothing 
could be done unless the Constitution was amended, and that, 
as I have already said, most persons regarded as impossible. 
Mr. Taft met the situation in a way by coming to the conclusion 
that while an income-tax was unconstitutional the Federal 
government had the power to impose an “excise tax” as a 
payment for the privilege of conducting business, and on his 
recommendation Congress passed the “ corporation-tax” law, 
which in effect is an income-tax paid by certain joint-stock 
companies but not by individuals. This, however, was only a 
step, and to meet the objections of the Supreme Court Mr. Taft 
also recommended that a constitutional amendment be proposed 
to give the Government the power “ to lay and collect taxes on 
income from whatever source derived.,’% 
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The adoption of this amendment marks the beginning of a 
new era in American taxation. Heretofore the Government 
derived its revenue from tariff duties and inland revenue taxes, 
and since the passage of the corporation-tax law about £6,000,000 
were returned from that source annually. The income-tax, levied 
on all incomes in excess of £1000, is estimated to produce about 
£20 ,000,000 a year, which will be very welcome to the Treasury, 
as expenditures are increasing faster than revenues, and with 
the additions to the free list contemplated by the Democratic 
Tariff Bill it will be more than ever necessary to take means to 
meet the deficit. In America, as in England, the demands of 
* social justice”? are constantly becoming greater and wealth 
has to bear a heavier burden. The tendency of the age is to 
compel the distribution of wealth among the less favoured and 
the poor by means of taxation which falls heaviest upon the 
rich, and an income-tax must pay pensions and provide for 
other forms of social legislation. The United States has long 
resisted this tendency, but at last it has had to yield to the spirit 
of the times. The adoption of this amendment is also noteworthy 
as showing that it is possible to amend the Constitution, which 
need not clog progress because it must be held sacred. With 
some Americans the Constitution is a fetish, and they regard 
any proposal to modify it to suit modern conditions as a profana- 
tion. With due deference to the wisdom of the men who made 
it, the Constitution was the work of human hands, and no more 
sanctity should attach to it than any other man-made work. 
It is safe to say that constitutional amendments will not be 
feared so much in the future, and it is worth noting that at the 
present time there is another constitutional amendment pending 
to elect Senators by the direct vote of the people instead of by 
the legislatures; and the Senate only a few days ago adopted 
a resolution to submit to the legislatures a constitutional amend- 
ment to extend the term of the President from four to six years 
but to make him ineligible for re-election. As the House has not 
yet acted upon the resolution, it will be some time before the 
legislatures are required to vote. 


This last proposed amendment—to limit the term of the 
President to six years—would mean a long step forward in putting 
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American politics on a higher plane and giving greater dignity to 
the American Presidency. At the present time the President is 
elected for four years and by custom may be a candidate for 
re-election, so that the presidential term is really not four but 
eight years. Every President looks forward to a re-election, and 
naturally so; few Presidents have voluntarily relinquished the 
Presidency, and the refusal of his party to renominate him or 
of the people to re-elect him is a bitter humiliation—it is the 
party or popular verdict of contempt or incapacity. No matter 
how exalted a President’s ideals, his course of conduct is coloured 
by the desire to be renominated, which makes him more a politician 
than is good either for himself or the country. Senator Root put 
this very plainly when he said in the Senate, supporting the 
resolution : 

I think the possibility of renomination and re-election of a President who is in 
office seriously interferes with the working of our governmental machinery during 
the last two years of his term ; and just about the time he gets to the point of highest 
efficiency people in the Senate and in the House begin to figure to try to beat him. 
You cannot separate the attempt to beat an individual from the attempt to make 
ineffective the operations of the government which that individual is carrying on 
in accordance with his duty. Legislation in this Congress has been largely dominated 
for two years past by considerations of that sort; and I should like to see those 
considerations exiled from these halls. 

The work of the executive departments is affected by a situation of this kind. The 
heads of bureaux and the heads of divisions and the clerks and the subordinate officers 
begin toward the end of a term to turn their attention to the question of election or 
re-election, and their efficiency is greatly decreased. 

I think we would have a more effective Government if we exiled from the con- 
siderations operating upon both legislation and administration any idea of re-election 
of the President. It is for that reason that I have felt very favourably inclined toward 
this amendment. 


The amendment meets with opposition on variuos grounds. 
Mr. Wilson’s friends naturally think that he is entitled to the 
customary eight years, and the adoption of the amendment 
would deprive him of a quarter of the normal term. Some of 
Mr. Taft’s friends believe he may again be the Republican candi- 
date, but the amendment would bar him. Mr. Roosevelt’s ardent 
supporters have not abandoned the hope of having him once 
more lead them, and they say the proposed amendment is directed 
against him and is an effort to defeat the will of the people. A still 
further objection, and one that has sufficient merit to make some 
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people question the wisdom of the adoption of the amendment, 
is that if the President is elected for six years it might be possible 
for Congress to block legislation for four years of his term. A 
member of the House is elected for two years, and it often happens 
that at the mid-term congressional election a majority is returned 
in opposition to the President, which was the case two years ago. 
Since then legislation recommended by the President has been 
ignored by the House, tariff Bills passed by a Democratic-Radical- 
Republican coalition have been vetoed by the President. If 
the President’s term was extended to six years that of members 
of the House might be lengthened to four, but this would be 
foreign to the American theory of keeping the House in close 
touch with the people by means of frequent elections. Nothing is 
more fatal to efficiency than these continual elections, but 
Americans believe it is a check exercised upon their representa- 
tives and will not lightly surrender it. In fact, the present demand 
is to make the tenure of office still more insecure by the people 
being given the power through the “recall” to vote an elective 
officer out of office at any time when he displeascs them. This on 
the theory that insecurity is the surest way to keep a man honest 
and responsive to the voice of the people. 


New York is in one of its regularly recurring moods of despair 
and self-contempt and house-top proclaiming of its own corrup- 
tion and the villainy of every one else. For the fourth or fifth 
time in recent years the public has been told of the dishonesty 
and demoralisation of the New York police force and the partner- 
ship that exists between the police and crime. It is such an old 
story that it should not surprise any one, but the New York 
newspapers are apparently as amazed as if they heard it for the 
first time and had never suspected that their police are the 
instigators and abettors of crime instead of preventing it, or that 
the criminal classes have not been the chief source of revenue 
of the police, acting for themselves and the politicians who are 
their masters. 

The disclosures began with the murder of the gambler Rosen- 
thal last summer, which was brought home directly to the police 
department. Becker, a police lieutenant, in command of a squad 
of men to break up gambling, was charged with having engaged 
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a gang of gunmen to murder Rosenthal so as to prevent his dis- 
closures. Becker and the gunmen have since been convicted of 
murder and are now under sentence of death, but that does not 
necessarily mean they will be executed, as the American Courts 
are always jealous of the “rights” of the convicted and go out 
of their way to find reasons why new trials should be granted on 
flimsy technicalities. But the convictions convinced the public 
of the truth of the charges made by Rosenthal and other gamblers 
that they were the victims of the police, that the police permitted 
gambling to exist for their own profit, and that gamblers, dissolute 
women, and other traffickers in vice were unmolested so long 
as they paid for immunity. Since then a committee of the Board 
of Aldermen has been investigating the police department, and 
the revelations are astounding. In New York vice is a business, 
and an extremely lucrative enterprise—that is, for the police. 
Gamblers had to take risks, the police took their pay in advance, 
and unless the “ protection money” was paid every week the 
gambling-houses were closed. Street-walkers and brothel-keepers 
went undisturbed when they paid; burglars, pickpockets, and 
highwaymen could pursue their gentle vocations without anxiety 
so long as they divided their earnings with New York’s guardians 
of law. 

But amazing as these revelations are—or rather, as they would 
be to an Englishman who has a respect for the police and the 
Courts and is unfamiliar with the ways of New York—they are 
only an old story to the American whose memory runs back a 
few years. Every few years there is an investigation of the police 
department of New York, and the story is always the same. 
There is always the same partnership between the police and 
crime, there is always the same evidence of policemen and other 
officials on small salaries becoming the owners of expensive houses 
and other property; some of them have owned yachts and fast 
horses. Some years ago, when the police were under investigation, 
a captain, testifying under oath, was asked to explain how he had 
made his money. He flippantly replied that he had “ speculated 
in corner-lots in Japan,” and the investigators were satisfied with 
that answer. Investigations are usually a farce. While they are 
in progress the public is indignant and the newspapers demand 
teform, but after the evidence has been taken and a minor official 
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or two dismissed in the name of reform the public again becomes 
indifferent, and the police once more engage in their congenial 
occupation of speculating in corner-lots in Japan, until an extra- 
ordinarily brutal crime or some other similar occurrence arouses 
New York from its lethargy long enough for an investigation to 
be ordered and then to be quickly forgotten. 


Dividing attention with the police disclosures is the agitation 
over the building of the New York Underground Railway—or the 
subway, as it is called. Under franchises granted by the city 
these subways are to be built by private enterprise, but the interest 
on the capital represented is guaranteed by the city, and the 
arrangement the municipal authorities has sanctioned has been 
savagely attacked by some of the newspapers on the ground that 
the banking syndicate which supplies the capital will make 
excessive profits. Mr. Hearst’s delectable Jowmnal had a page 
leader the other day, the tone of which can be gathered from 
this title: “ You Money Men, Trust Owners! Do You Want to 
Force the People to Confiscation ? If You Steal Their Property, 
Why Should They Not Confiscate Yours? That Will Come— 
and Soon—if You Are Not Careful.” The article is extremely 
violent, it is an incitement to disorder, and in varying forms this 
language is used: “‘The people outnumber you. They would 
sweep you and your judges and your criminal lawyers into jail 
or off the earth in a minute if once aroused, and they would take 
in the name of justice that which you call yours, that which 
you have stolen from the public.” 

The owners of property are repeatedly threatened with con- 
fiscation, there is the usual reference to the French Revolution, 
the people are warned that when the revolution comes “ the good 
may suffer with the bad” and the public will be in a mood “ to 
listen to violent men.” In a word, the whole article is an appeal 
to lawlessness and mob violence because the Journal disapproves 
of the subway contracts, and believes, or at any rate affects to 
believe, that the rights of the people—and Mr. Hearst has conse- 
crated himself to be the guardian of the rights of the people—are 
not properly protected. 

It is easy enough to term Mr. Hearst’s lucubrations as sensa- 
tion mongering, but they cannot be so lightly dismissed. Mr. 
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Hearst’s newspapers—and he conducts them in half a dozen 
widely distributed cities—have very large circulations, and the 
people who buy them are those most easily influenced by what 
they read. They cannot be incited to violence and encouraged to 
lawlessness without some at least yielding to the suggestion. One 
need not be an alarmist or attach undue importance to reckless 
words and speech not to recognise the danger that may follow, 
and there are to-day in the United States well-balanced and 
discriminating men who, in private conversation, do not hesitate 
to say that the future seriously disturbs them. I have been told 
by men in whose judgment confidence can be placed that they 
would not be surprised if there is a great industrial panic ora 
social revolution in this country before many years, and the 
fact that men of character talk in this fashion must be regarded 
as significant. Socialism is on the increase and agitation goes on 
unabated. Capital is the target for every stump orator. In 
New York recently Joseph Ettor, who escaped conviction of 
having incited the mill strikers at Lawrence to commit murder, 
urged the striking hotel waiters to put poison in the food of hotel 
guests so long as the hotel proprietors refused to concede the 
demands of the strikers, but Ettor goes unpunished, and he is 
allowed to counsel murder because the right of “free speech” 
may not be infringed. Newspapers may preach revolution because 
a “free” press is one of the heritages of liberty. Passion may 
be inflamed because the United States is a “ free”’ country. The 
rights and liberties of the individual apparently count for nothing 
as against the passion of the mob. It only needs a little more 
encouragement for the mob to break out of bounds. 


A. Maurice Low. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND THE NAVY 


THE present Government have sufficiently demonstrated their 
appreciation of the position of the Royal Navy, its office and 
traditions, in the national life, by the persons whom they have 
appointed to the high and honourable post of First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It has been occupied within living memory by such 
men as Lord George Hamilton, Lord Spencer, Lord Goschen, 
Lord Selborne, Lord Cawdor. Under the present Administra- 
tion they were succeeded by Lord Tweedmouth, with regard to 
whose tenure of office silence is appropriate. Mr. McKenna’s 
term at the Admiralty was notorious, being distinguished by a 
state of things in the Navy which has no parallel for a hundred 
years—to go no further back. It cannot be said that he was 
about to resign when he was transferred to the Home Office 
because, to adapt a phrase of Matthew Arnold, every one of his 
Majesty’s Ministers has a passionate, almost bloodthirsty, clinging 
to office; but he ought to have resigned several times over. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Winston Churchill, who may perhaps be 
described without offence as the wild-cat stock of the speculative 
politician. He came from the Home Office, in which Department 
he was the prisoner’s friend. His administration had been justly 
censured by the Unionist Press; indeed, his whole record, in 
other times, would have disqualified him from any further 
employment in the service of the State. But not at all. Mr. 
Churchill’s appointment to the Admiralty was hailed with an 
extraordinary outburst of enthusiasm on the part of a section 
of the Unionist Press, which was apparently inspired by the 
singular belief that Mr. Churchill could or would change his 
character as easily as his political opinions. 

The excuse solemnly offered by Mr. Churchill’s Unionist 
apologists was that the Navy should be “ kept above party.” 
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Their notion of fulfilling that amiable aspirat'on was, and is, 
to support Mr. Churchill, right or wrong. It is not, however, a 
question of party. It is a question of fitness for the post. But, 
in truth, the whole contention is so absurd that it is not worth 
arguing. During the last six years the interests of both Services 
have been shamelessly sacrificed to the interests of the Radical 
Party while Unionists have stood by with scarce a word of protest, 
because, according to themselves, they might be accused of party 
spirit if they exposed the truth and did their duty by their 
constituents and the country. A part of the Unionist Press has 
gone further, by covering up awkward facts and by actually 
expressing approval of Mr. Churchill’s administration. The real 
explanation of what appears to be merely mental aberration is 
probably to be found in the great Fisher Cabal. Let no one 
suppose that when Lord Fisher retired, his influence waned. On 
the contrary, the Fisher Cabal is still flourishing, and Mr. 
Churchill is part of it. So powerful is the intrigue that it 
was not long ago that mysterious proposals to constitute Mr. 
Churchill permanent First Lord, irrespective of a change of 
Government, were seriously discussed in the Unionist party. 
And then Unionists are surprised that the country does not 
believe in them ! 

When Mr. Churchill succeeded to the chaos bequeathed by 
Mr. McKenna, the situation foretold two years previously by 
serious students of affairs had arisen. The naval supremacy of 
Great Britain was slipping away so rapidly that there was 
no more than a last chance of restoring it ere it was too 
late. What use Mr. Churchill made of his opportunity shall be 
set forth. 

He began by giving a week’s notice to the First Sea Lord, 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson, a distinguished veteran 
who was trusted by the whole Service, and who had been placed 
at the Admiralty by the express desire of the late King Edward. 
Mr. Churchill subsequently stated that the retirement of the 
Admiral was anticipated by only a few weeks. That statement 
was inaccurate. It was anticipated by three months, and was 
effected with an unusual disregard of courtesy. Admiral Sir 
Francis Bridgeman succeeded Sir Arthur Wilson. What happened 
to Sir Francis will be related in its place. 
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Mr. Churchill at once instituted a War Staff at the Admiralty, 
a reform whose adoption had been urged by all those who 
understood war for thirty years, a reform to promote which the 
Navy League had been originally founded, and the necessity 
for which had been constantly preached by Professor Spenser 
Wilkinson and by every other serious student of war. The 
new body, however, was to be merely “advisory.” It has no 
executive power. It was tacked on to a Board of Admiralty 
whose system of organisation of business effectually prevents 
organisation for war, and which was further weakened by an 
increased usurpation of sailors’ duties by civilians. The 
office of Comptroller, hitherto exercised by the Third Sea 
Lord, was abolished, and a part of its duties were confided 
to an additional member of the Board, a civilian. Briefly, 
the object of the change was to confer the final decision 
in certam matters involving large expenditure to a civilian 
ignorant of naval requirements. The Sea Lords might have 
declined to permit the innovation, but they did not. Its full 
beauty will not be revealed until an emergency occurs. 

In the meantime, the recent cases of the Zorch, Prometheus and 
Proserpine cruisers, all of which were sent to sea in a dangerously 
unseaworthy condition, afford an instructive example of the 
working of the new system. Six officers have either been censured 
or superseded in connection with the Torch and Prometheus. 
But it has not yet been proved that these officers were not doing 
their best to carry into execution the instructions of the Admiralty. 
the Board and the Government are jointly responsible for 
risking the lives of officers and men. Mr. Churchill, interrogated 
upon the subject in the House, lost his temper as usual. 

Mr. Churchill’s next adventure was to redistribute and to 
rename the squadrons of the Fleet. It was the same Fleet; 
but it seems to be a part of the Fisher policy perpetually to 
change names, duties, and stations, driving officers and men 
to despair. The historic names of the various Fleets were 
abolished, and numbers were employed instead. The scheme 
was apparently a vague reminiscence of the system employed in 
the Army, of which Mr. Churchill was once a subaltern. It 
looked imposing on paper, it conveyed the impression of zeal, 
and it inspired new culogies on the part of Mr. Churchill’s claque. 
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Then came the Belfast interlude. It was not Mr. Churchill’s 
business to meddle with Irish politics. To put the matter 
plainly, he is not paid to foment revolution in Ireland. The 
Minister of a great department has no right to play the violent 
party politician at one moment, and the next to pose as the 
patriotic statesman. That a First Lord of the Admiralty should 
have thrown aside his duties to court a public humiliation 
degrading to his office and derogatory to the Government, 
at the cost of several thousands of pounds to the ratepayer ; 
that he should have been formally condemned by the Unionist 
Press on one day, when he was talking nonsense cheek by jowl 
with the enemies of England on a Nationalist platform; and 
that the next, he should be lauded by the same newspapers 
as a great naval administrator, a strong man, and all the rest of 
it—these are things which so sicken decent people that they 
loathe the very name of politics, and damn both parties with an 
equal scorn. 

When he introduced the Navy Estimates in March 1912, 
Mr. Churchill spoke very bravely of the necessity for increasing 
the Navy, and promised supplementary estimates. The Unionist 
Party, as usual, meekly accepted the official view of the situa- 
tion. They did not even effectively protest against the abandon- 
ment of the Mediterranean which was announced by Mr. Churchill 
as a mere matter of detail. But some weeks later, when, the 
Mediterranean having been deserted by British battleships at a 
time when a war was in progress in those waters, Lord Charles 
Beresford aroused the country bya series of vigorous letters; and 
the Government—not the Opposition—saw that it would not do, 
the Prime Minister, the First Lord, and the Second Sea Lord, 
voyaged to Malta in the Admiralty yacht—of course at the 
public expense—to confer with Lord Kitchener. In the result, it 
was announced that four battle-cruisers would be sent to the 
Mediterranean. They are not there yet. 

The reason assigned by Mr. Churchill for abandoning the 
Mediterranean was that the ships were required in home waters. 
The dilemma is complete. If the ships are required at home, 
they ought not to be abroad. But if they are at home, then 
Great Britain has abandoned the strategic key-position of the 
world. Mr. Churchill, whose attainments in strategy must be 
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nearly as remarkable as Lord Haldane’s proficiency in that science, 
stated that by basing a weak battle-squadron on Gibraltar it 
would serve either purpose. But it hardly requires a profound 
strategist to perceive that it must failin both. In the meantime, 
only one battle-cruiser, the Injflexible, has been stationed in the 
Mediterranean, together with two armoured cruisers and three 
attached cruisers. Germany, of course, remarked—and continues 
to remark—with perfect truth that Great Britain has been 
driven out of the Mediterranean without a shot being fired. 

In strict accordance with the Fisher policy, a great assembly 
of the Fleet was arranged during the summer for the purpose of 
allaying public uneasiness. It is a mistake to try the same trick 
too often. The truth cannot be hidden for ever; and it became 
common knowledge that in order to furnish crews for the man- 
ceuvres every available man was employed, including a part of 
the Reserve. A deficiency of 20,000 men is hard to conceal. 

With regard to the manceuvres that followed the assembly, 
the Admiralty maintained a strict silence. Briefly, what happened 
was that the force detailed to defend the eastern coasts lost all 
trace of the attacking force, which had proceeded across the 
North Sea. It anchored on the other side in a safe place, and 
waited. In the meantime, the defenders steamed rapidly up 
and down the North Sea until their coal and oil were exhausted, 
when they went into harbour. The enemy then crossed the North 
Sea and held the eastern coasts at their mercy. Absit omen. 

Mr. Churchill’s conception of his office is that he is the Head 
of the Royal Navy, a position which is, of course, occupied by 
his Majesty the King. The First Lord is not even Lord High 
Admiral, an office which is discharged by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Board of Admiralty acting in concert. Constitutionally, 
the First Lord represents the Government upon the Board, and 
he is responsible to the Cabinet for its actions. That is his 
position. But Mr. Churchill suffers under the delusion that he 
is Lord High Admiral of the Royal Navy. So profound is his 
ignorance of his constitutional position, or so cynically regardless 
of its limitations is he, that he has issued orders to the Fleet over 
his own signature. Such orders are technically void. The 
Board of Admiralty ought, of course, to have resigned in a body 
upon the first offence, On one occasion, the Fleet received 
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orders to alter its arrangements apparently in order that the 
First Lord might witness some tactical exercises before catching 
his train. The victualling arrangements were upset, and eighty 
tons of beef and a hundred tons of bread were left to rot on 
shore by the Fleet, which ‘had no time to take them on board. 
Is this economy or efficiency or both ? 

Another of Mr. Churchill’s little idiosyncrasies is perpetually 
to issue new printed regulations to the officers of the Fleet, 
informing those gentlemen how to execute their duties. Here 
is a sample, quoted in the Naval and Military Record for January 29 
last: “The officer of the division is to take an interest in his 
division. He is to advise them on all matters connected with the 
Service. . . . He is responsible that their messes are properly 
cleaned. . . . He should encourage them in all recreations and 
games. . . . He must know their names. . . .” 

The reception of such admonitions—sufficiently defined in the 
homely proverb concerning elderly relatives and the method of 
dealing with eggs—is exemplified in some spirited verses con- 
tributed to the Naval and Military Record, as follows: 


** Oh, tell me, young lieutenant, I wash their rosy faces 
I prithee tell me why Till each with soap has shone, 
From morn to night you bear the light And mend their little trousers, 
Of madness in your eye ; And sew their buttons on.” 


Some reason for your haggard look 
Please unto me supply.” ‘** But do you never learn,” said I, 

I paused, and then in hollow tones “The Navy’s arts and crafts 2’ 

** Oh, no,”’ said he, “* we’ve got to teach 


He made me this reply : 
al Them dominoes or draughts ; 


“T have a large Division, We have no time for learning, 
Observe the little dears ; But no one seems to mind... 

I wipe their noses for them, Now, George, give Willy back his top, 
And scrub their little ears ; And don’t be so unkind.” 


Thus has the fire kindled until our wardroom poet spake 
with his tongue. Officers’ cabins are littered with the “new 
regulations.” Officers seldom have the time to read them, being 
employed about their proper business. No officer ought to obey 
the new regulations—even if obedience to these extraordinary 
documents were possible—until he has ascertained if they agree 
with the King’s Regulations. And no officer has either the time 
or the inclination to conduct such a research. The effect of this 


state of things upon discipline is merely disastrous. But not 
Vou. “XI 19 
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content with these excursions, Mr. Churchill has altered the rules 
and penalties of discipline. The result is that discipline, as the 
word was understood a few years ago, no longer exists. There 
can be no graver responsibility than interference with discipline. 
No doubt the professional humanitarians can appeal to sentiment. 
The fact remains that injury which may be irreparable has been 
inflicted upon the vital nerve of the Service. 

Under a united Board of Admiralty no such innovations 
would be permitted for an instant. But disunion and weakness 
have given the disturber his opportunity. Mr. Churchill took 
care first to perpetuate division in the Board and then to 
give it the force of an enactment. In September last he issued 
a statement on the business of the Department, published in the 
Press, which, with a few honourable exceptions, fulsomely 
praised the new scheme. Its main principle is to separate 
the departments one from the other, while extending civilian 
control. 

The First Lord, for instance, takes the “ general direction of 
all business,” which covers everything. His action is illegal, for 
the Admiralty is a Board acting under its constitution as a whole. 
The First Lord also reserves appointments to himself—another 
illegality. ‘Hach Member of the Board and the Parliamentary 
and Permanent Secretaries will communicate direct with the 
First Lord”: this provision ensures individual instead of collec- 
tive action. The Board, in fact, ceases to exist, as such. The 
First Sea Lord alone is charged “with preparation for war.” 
But he can only “advise.” Whom is he to “advise” ? The 
First Lord 2? And with whom rests the decision 2 The Second, 
Third, and Fourth Sea Lords are restricted to their own depart- 
ments, which are, briefly, personnel, material, and transport 
respectively. 

Now, there can be no preparation for war unless the heads of 
all departments concerned act collectively and in concert, with a 
single object in view. As reconstituted by Mr. Churchill, the 
Admiralty can do everything but prepare for war. If by 
any chance war were to break out, the whole system would 
break down inside a week. When this country was continually 
at war, the Board acted collectively and in concert and were 
solely occupied with preparation for war and its conduct. The 
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supply departments were managed by the Navy Board. That 
department was corrupt and wasteful, and it was abolished. But 
the principle of separating preparation for war from supply was 
sound; it is, indeed, the only sound principle. The principle of 
Mr. Churchill’s scheme is to place the control of expenditure with 
the civilian element at the Admiralty, for political purposes. 

When Sir John (now Lord) Fi-her became First Sea Lord, he 
obtained an Order in Council from the Unionist Government of 
the day, whose effect was to constitute him virtual dictator at 
the Admiralty, and dictator he remained. Successive First Lords 
were as clay in the hands of the potter. But when Mr. Churchill 
became First Lord, the dictator had retired ; and had Mr. Churchill 
possessed even one of the virtues wildly ascribed to him by his 
friends in the Unionist Press he would have restored the Board to 
its rightful position. But he preferred to assume the dictatorship 
himself. Disunited and weakened as the Board was, Mr. Churchill 
nevertheless met with some righteous opposition on the part of 
one or two of its members. These, of course, have since been 
removed from the Board, upon one pretext or another. 

There now falls to be related an action of Mr. Churchill for 
which he deserves all commendation, except one—the commenda- 
tion of having the courage to stick to his point. He was desirous 
of raising the pay of the Service, which is, and remains, a national 
disgrace, and a permanent bar to recruiting. A new scheme was 
prepared, involving substantial increase. The Treasury rejected 
it, Mr. Lloyd George having a natural objection to paying any- 
thing to any one who has not a vote to give him in exchange. 
Here was Mr. Churchill’s opportunity. Had he resigned, he would 
have obtained ustice for the officers and men of the Fleet. He 
did not resign. He consented to prepare a modified scheme, and 
submitted it to the Treasury. The Treasury again refused to 
grant the money. Then the Sea Lords came to Mr. Churchill’s help. 
They threatened resignation if the modified scheme were not 
accepted. It was accepted. It was entirely inadequate, and its 
effect upon both men and officers was to convince them that the 
Government were only playing with the question. Of course, 
the Unionist Press, with the usual exceptions, belauded Mr. 
Churchill’s generosity, and announced—what was absolutely false 
—that the Fleet were delighted with his “‘ Christmas-box.” Men 
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do not want Christmas-boxes; they want proper pay. They have 
not got it. Officers and men are alleged to be leaving the Service. 

The full truth concerning the retirement of Admiral Sir Francis 
Bridgeman from the post of First Sea Lord has not yet been 
divulged. In all probability, none of the facts would have been 
disclosed had it not been for a chance question asked in the House 
of Commons of the First Lord. Mr. Churchill had given it to 
be understood that Sir Francis had retired at his own request. 
Pressed by Lord Charles Beresford in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Churchill confessed that it was at his suggestion, and not at 
the suggestion of the First Sea Lord, that Sir Francis left the 
Admiralty. This remarkable admission naturally awakened 
suspicion. During the debate on the subject which took place 
on December 20, further interesting admissions were dragged 
from Mr. Churchill. It appeared that before writing to Sir Francis 
Bridgeman (who was on leave at the time) with reference to his 
resignation, Mr. Churchill had “consulted the Prime Minister 
and informed the King.” What his Majesty was told is not 
explained. Was the King told that Sir Francis Bridgeman 
wished to retire? If so... It is clear, however, that Mr. 
Churchill arranged the whole matter behind the back of Sir 
Francis Bridgeman. He then wrote to the First Sea Lord, 
hinting that if Sir Francis felt the strain of his work to be too 
heavy, Mr. Churchill would accept his resignation. The Admiral 
replied that he was perfectly well and that he was about to return 
to the Admiralty. But before he received this reply, Mr. Churchill 
had written again to Sir Francis, bluntly informing him that his 
removal had been already settled. It was this letter which 
Mr. Bonar Law described as “ brutal treatment” of the Admiral. 
Sir Francis returned a dignified reply, complying with the First 
Lord’s request. 

So far, Mr. Churchill stood convicted of having attempted, 
by implication, to mislead the House of Commons and of having 
dealt ‘‘ brutally” with an old and an honoured naval officer, 
occupying the highest position in the Service. Sir Francis 
Bridgeman had been appointed First Sea Lord a little more than 
a year previously, for three years. Mr. Churchill himself bore 
witness to his zeal and.capacity. What was Mr. Churchill’s 
defence? , 
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He began by savagely attacking the members of the Oppo- 
sition who had raiscd the question, Mr. Churchill’s invective 
was premeditated. He read it from a manuscript. A great 
Parliamentarian once observed of a political opponent that he 
drew upon his imagination for his facts and relied upon his 
memory for his wit. Mr. Churchill, by dint of long practice, 
can still exercise the first method; but his memory seems to 
have failed him. Of course the Unionist Party ought to have 
stopped Mr. Churchill; but, of course, they sat silent. It was 
left to Mr. Bonar Law alone to deal with the First Lord. 

Mr. Churchill went on to assert that the retirement of Sir 
Francis Bridgeman “ was due to reasons of health, and of health 
alone.” In contravention of that statement there is the evidence 
of Sir Francis himself, supported by the diagnosis of his medical 
adviser, contained in the Admiral’s letter of December 3, 1912, 
read by Mr. Churchill to the House. Mr. Churchill, however, 
knew better than Sir Francis and his doctor. The strength of 
his position lay in his constitutional right to dismiss any member 
of the Board, should the public interest require such action. Its 
fatal weakness appeared when, after attempting to mislead the 
House, Mr. Churchill actually produced and read before the House 
of Commons two private letters written by Sir Francis Bridgeman 
to his colleagues at the Admiralty. Such a violation of confidence 
is unpardonable. Henceforth every officer in the Service knows 
that his honour is no longer safe in the keeping of authority. 

Mr. Churchill also asserted that he “ did not remember ” being 
“ threatened with the resignation ” of Sir Francis Bridgeman “ at 
any time.” The next day, an authoritative statement appeared 
in the Morning Post affirming that such a difference of opinion 
upon an important matter of naval administration, involving the 
threat of resignation on the part of Sir Francis Bridgeman, did 
occur. That statement is in accordance with the definite state- 
ment made both by Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. Fitzroy. 

The student must draw his own conclusions. He may also 
profitably consider another statement made by Mr. Churchill, in 
which he said that, owing to “ the conditions which prevailed,” 
an “‘ excessive strain”? was thrown upon himself and the Second 
Sea Lord, H.S.H. Prince Louis of Battenberg. The spectacle of 
Mr. Churchill performing the duties of the First Sea Lord would 
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indeed have been edifying, if he had ever tried to do any such 
thing, which of course he had not. Thus did Mr. Churchill 
deliberately cast a slur upon Sir Francis Bridgeman, who, as 
Mr. Churchill was well aware, was not in a position to defend 
himself against such cowardly aspersions. Needless to remark, 
the whole disgraceful episode was glossed over by many Unionist 
newspapers, with the exceptions before noted. 

Such are some of the aspects of Mr. Churchill’s administration 
of the Royal Navy. What has he done with regard to the material 
of the Fleet ? He brought in supplementary estimates last year ; 
but as the amount was rather less than the sum voted but not 
expended during the previous year, these may be ignored. Their 
introduction, however, afforded Mr. Churchill the opportunity 
of making one of the most remarkable statements ever presented 
by a First Lord. Briefly, it was to the effect that in 1914 the 
Imperial German Navy would be superior in Home waters to the 
British Navy. That is precisely the situation which was foretold 
by authorities on the subject in 1909. 

Next year, then, Germany, under the terms of the 1912 
amendment to the Navy Law, will have 25 battleships, together 
with 4 nominally reserve battleships, 29 in all, in full commission ; 
8 large armoured cruisers; 18 small cruisers; 99 destroyers, and 
some 54 submarines, not to mention air-craft. According to 
Mr. Churchill, this country will have at the same date, 33 battle- 
ships in full commission. But that estimate assumes that there 
are no battleships at Gibraltar or in the Mediterranean. In other 
words, if the Mediterranean station is virtually abandoned, we 
can oppose 33 heavy ships to the 29 of Germany. The estimate 
assumes that all the ships on both sides are available; but the 
normal proportion of British ships under repair is 25 per cent. 
at least. Therefore, at what Mr. Churchill called our “average 
moment” as compared with the “ selected moment ” of Germany, 
the British force will be actually inferior. 

Speaking at Dundee on January 30 last, Mr. Churchill said 
that “the Navy is not oniy strong, but is getting stronger, 
actually and relatively, and that there is no danger whatever to 
the great position we have acquired.” This is the kind of remark 
whose audacity stupefies the mere student of facts. Mr. Churchill 
knows very well that the public do not study facts, and that—as 
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yet—they cannot bring themselves to believe that a Minister 
would thus behave. Woe to the credulous ! 

But if next year we are to become a second-class naval Power, 
what of this year? Mr. Churchill’s own figures (which happen 
to be correct, with one exception) supply the information. 

In 1905 there were 12 battleships in Home waters and 7 in 
the Atlantic, total 19. There were also 8 battleships in the 
Mediterranean and 5 on the China Station—32 all told. Germany 
then had 16 battleships in all, of which 3 were of very little value, 
and 4 more were greatly inferior to British ships. What is the 
position at this moment? Germany has 20 battleships in full 
commission in Home waters, not including 2 older ships. Great 
Britain has 28, if the 5 ships allocated (but not on the station) to 
Gibraltar be included. There is, therefore, a superiority over 
Germany of 8 ships, if the Mediterranean be deprived of battle- 
ships, and a certain quite indefinable superiority in material 
fighting power. With regard to battle-cruisers, Mr. Churchill 
omitted the three German ships. If the 4 battle-cruisers allocated 
(but not on the station) to Malta be deducted from the British total, 
there is equality in this type of vessel, 3 to 3 in Home waters. 

So far as battleships are concerned, it comes to this: A margin 
of superiority over one naval Power alone can only be maintained 
by the abandonment of the Mediterranean, the main road to 
Egypt and to India and the route of £350,000,000 worth of trade. 
This, to quote Mr. Churchill, is “the great position we have 
acquired”; this it is, he says, to grow “stronger, actually and 
relatively.” 

An examination of the Navy List shows that we have several 
nucleus crew squadrons in reserve, and several squadrons in reserve 
having only skeleton crews. It is very doubtful, owing to the 
shortage of men, if the nucleus crew vessels could be completed 
to full complement. Even if they could be completed, they would 
not be fit for immediate action. The reserve ships can cnly be 
manned by Reserve men to come into action during the later 
stages of a war. The fact is, of course, that we have battleships 
enough to fulfil present requirements; but unfortunately these 
vessels happen to be empty. The Navy is 20,000 men short of 
present requirements. ‘hat is why the Admiralty are wholly 
unable to commission a separate fleet for the Mediterranean. 
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Mr. Churchill may lay down six battleships or sixty, this year 
or next year. He cannot man a single one of them unless he first 
puts an older ship out of commission. And what the better is the 
country for that ? Two years to build a ship, six years to train 
a seaman—that is the formula. If we enjoy peace for another 
six years—well. If not ? 

It is not Mr. Churchill’s fault, but the fault of his predecessors, 
that the Navy is short of men. That he suppressed the truth in 
this matter is his fault. No fine speeches, no blustering about 
Germany, no wild talk about “ selected moments ” and “ average 
moments,” no counting ships nor juggling with statistics, will 
avail. Next year, if not before, any emergency might endanger 
the position of this country. In the meantime we are living 
largely on sufferance. Mr. Churchill had his chance, like other 
men. Being what he is, of course he threw it away. No in- 
telligent person ever supposed for an instant that he would do 
anything else. 

But it might not unreasonably have been supposed that nothing 
could be worse than the state of the Admiralty and the administra- 
tion of the Navy under Mr. McKenna, and that any change must 
be an improvement. Mr. Churchill, however, has succeeded in 
demonstrating that an office of the Crown can be yet further 
degraded, that confusion may be worse confounded, and that it 
is possible for a Government to announce the necessity for 
abandoning the Mediterranean to an acquiescent Opposition, and 
to declare the virtual equality of the Fleet of one foreign Power 
alone to the effective British Fleet, amid the plaudits of the Press. 


DREADNOUGHT. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT 
IN OPERATION 


Ir was said by Mr. Lloyd George when he introduced the National 
Insurance Bill that the subject had been studied for two years, 
and that the Government had come to the conclusion, after 
considering all the alternatives, that a compulsory system applying 
to all employed people except those earning over £160 a year 
other than by manual labour was the only system which would 
successfully bring into insurance enough people to justify the 
claim that the nation would be insured. In May 1911, when the 
Bill was introduced, there was no one in the House of Commons 
who could claim to be so completely master of this complicated 
subject as to be able to controvert with confidence the necessity 
for compulsion. The arrangement of the debate also prevented 
the initial want of knowledge being made good. The actuaries’ 
report containing the estimates of population and the numbers 
likely to be insured, as well as the financial basis of the scheme, 
was only published one day before the second reading, and the 
Committee stage was so fully occupied in discussing details and 
removing obvious absurdities that the main question of the choice 
between a compulsory scheme and a voluntary scheme received 
scant attention. Mr. Lloyd George, however, after two years’ 
study, and with the assistance of all the experts at his disposal, 
ought to have been able to foresee, and ought to have warned 
the nation, that there were other consequences from compul- 
sion than those he dwelt upon. The case for compulsion rested 
upon the estimate of the numbers who would be benefited com- 
pared with those who might be expected to benefit by a 
voluntary scheme. 

Mr. Lloyd George did not give sufficient weight to the fact 
that besides those insured in Friendly Societies and Trade Unions 
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many more were insured in small Village Clubs and in Works 
Funds, and many others were protected already by the terms of 
their employment against loss of wages during short periods of 
sickness. Compulsion was applied to all alike—to the already 
insured, to the partly protected, and to the uninsured—no real 
endeavour being made to make the system sufficiently elastic to 
meet the varying requirements of the large population called upon 
for the first time to surrender their individual liberty. For those 
already insured voluntarily it is clear that a voluntary scheme 
with contributions from employer and the taxpayers would have 
sufficed. The position of the old voluntary Friendly Societies 
could have been strengthened without their being absorbed into 
a State machine. 

A voluntary scheme at no greater cost than the present scheme 
could have been made so attractive that every one really capable 
of being insured would have been given every inducement to 
join, and we doubt whether in the long run it would have been 
found that many fewer people availed themselves of its advan- 
tages voluntarily than those now brought in by compulsion. The 
class of persons included would have been somewhat different. 
For example, the small employer and the worker on his own 
account could, by a voluntary scheme, have been given the same 
advantages as the employed person earning the same money. 
Why not? Is he not as good a citizen? Is not his need for 
insurance even greater? for he has no employer to assist him ; 
but under the Government scheme on the average he has to pay 
double contributions, and in consequence certainly less than 
100,000, possibly not more than 25,000, have become insured as 
against the 829,000 of Mr. Lloyd George’s estimate. The com- 
pulsory system has, however, forced into insurance, or, rather, has 
forced to contribute, certainly a million persons who are unlikely 
to obtain any real insurance benefits. Of these several hundred 
thousands at least will contribute whenever they obtain employ- 
ment, and their contributions will be eaten up in expenses. It is 
impossible to give exact figures, as even now the stamped cards 
for the quarter ended October 15, 1912, have not been counted 
and classified, and the real hardship will not be apparent to the 
public until the first four quarters have elapsed. 

This year of good trade and improved employment will not 
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reveal what may be expected in average years; moreover, arrears 
do not count in the first year of insurance, and for both these 
reasons lapses will not occur for some time, so that evidence of 
the full cruelty of compulsion will be postponed. The difficulties 
have not yet been met. The deposit contributors get no insurance 
although they are forced to contribute. Their case is to be 
considered at a later date. 

The outworkers have already been the subject of two Govern- 
ment enquiries, but it remains to be seen whether the effect of 
the Act upon them will not merely be that their employment is 
reduced, that they are forced to contribute when employed, and 
that their contributions are insufficient to secure them any 
tangible benefits. Workers in Government employ, clerks, and 
domestic servants have found already that they are now called 
upon to pay for some of the advantages which were theirs by 
right of their employment. Employers are naturally passing on 
the tax by adding it whenever they can to the price of the articles 
they manufacture or sell, and all the insured persons are finding 
that in one form or another the 4d. they pay is not really 4d. ; it 
is something more, and many are wondering whether the 9d. they 
were told they would receive is really 9d. or something less. 
When we consider the administration which Mr. Lloyd George 
boasts is working so smoothly, we find that the difficulties largely 
due to the compulsory system have not yet been overcome. 

He boasts that millions of stamps have been sold, but it is 
quite easy to sell stamps, if you threaten those who refuse to buy 
them with penalties of £10. The test is not the sale of stamps, 
but the receipt of benefits. Four of the benefits under the Act 
are in operation. The maternity benefit is the simplest—30s. on 
birth of a child. Elaborate regulations have been made with 
the very proper object of seeing that this benefit is used to secure 
attendance by a doctor or a midwife on the woman and the child 
—but these regulations are not being observed. The simple 
method is being adopted in paying out the 30s. in cash to the 
man and leaving everything else to chance. The position of the 
various Nursing Societies and the Maternity Hospitals has still to 
be reconciled with the Act. 

The medical benefit, upon the success of which depends the 
health of the nation and the solvency of the various Approved 
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Societies, is in a chaotic condition. Some of the doctors who 
have hitherto treated the wage-earning classes have gone on the 
panels under compulsion, and have much of their time taken up 
in clerks’ work, and others are risking ruin rather than submit to 
what, rightly or wrongly, they consider degrading conditions of 
service. A State medical service has been set up in a few districts, 
strangers having been sent down to do the work. The insured 
have in many districts been forced to change their doctors, having 
been deprived of the right to choose their doctor which was 
supposed to be secured them by the Act. 

How odd it seems now that we ever believed Mr. Lloyd 
George’s description of medical benefit: ‘‘ What a fine thing it is 
to get the doctor you want and get some one else to pay for him ! 
That is in the Government Insurance Bill.”” Members of the old 
Friendly Societies have had all their arrangements with doctors 
upset, and now either have to go without or pay a much higher 
annual charge. Deaths of doctors from overwork, and of patients 
from being unable to get a doctor, have already been reported. 
Hospital practice has been disturbed and the future of the 
hospitals is altogether uncertain. The sanatorium benefit has 
proved very different from the promises held out. Not a single 
one of the promised First-Class Hotels has yet been built. Beds 
have been provided in isolation wards of infectious hospitals, and 
the patients are liable to be turned out at a moment’s notice. 
Schemes prepared by some counties for dealing with insured 
and uninsured patients have been thrown out of gear by the 
Government suddenly diverting 6d. out of the 1s. 3d. pro- 
vided for sanatorium benefit. No one denies that much good 
is being done in the treatment of tuberculosis, but in this, as 
in other branches of the administration, want of preparation is 
observable. 

The sickness benefit is also now in operation for those who 
have paid twenty-six weekly contributions. Medical certificates 
are required before payment is allowed, and most of the Societies 
require certificates from panel doctors; but the sick man’s usual 
medical attendant may not be a panel doctor, he may be the 
doctor whom the club employed before the Act, and in such a 
case, though his certificate is accepted for the voluntary benefits 
apart from the Act, the patient has to be seen by a panel doctor 
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also before he can obtain sick pay under the Act. Could con- 
fusion be worse ? 

The administration of the Insurance Commissioners consists 
in making innumerable regulations and orders and issuing count- 
less memoranda and forms, each requiring an expert draftsman 
to prepare them and a still greater expert to understand them. 
These regulations have the force of law; by the Act the people 
were supposed to be protected by a right being reserved to annul 
the regulations on petition to his Majesty, but the Government 
have taken the whole time of the House of Commons and have 
refused to give time for discussion of a motion to annul a regula- 
tion, and so this right has been lost. Meanwhile the Act is being 
altered and modified at will by the Commissioners without any 
check by the people or the people’s representatives. 

The Insurance Committees are supposed to be responsible for 
the county administration, especially of the medical and sana- 
torium benefits and of all benefits of the deposit contributors, but 
at present there is expensive and useless overlapping between 
these duties and the duties of the County Health Committees and 
the Poor Law authorities. The Insurance Committees are too 
large and most of the members have no experience in public 
work. The members are allowed travelling expenses and are 
asking also for remuneration for their time. 

The Approved Society administration has yet to prove itself. 
The officials have had all their time taken up in issuing and 
collecting cards, in classifying their members, and in opening the 
books and studying and filling up forms. One thing is certain— 
that the allowance of 1s. 6d. a member per annum allowed to 
most of the secretaries is insufficient: the work involved as 
secretary of a Lodge of, say, 1000 members is whole-time work, 
and the remuneration is about £75 per annum. The secretary of 
such a Lodge must be a skilled accountant capable of under- 
standing complicated regulations, with the patience of an angel 
and the hide of an ox. At and near the quarter-days he will 
probably have to engage and pay for assistance, although between- 
times he may be only partly occupied. If it had not been that 
the Government found at its hand insurance agents and secretaries 
of Friendly Societies, the local administration must have broken 
down entirely, and in many Societies it will break down. Too 
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much complicated work is being forced on people as yet unaccus- 
tomed to it. If the work is tobe well done it will require whole- 
time service. If it is to be badly done it will mean insolvency 
for the Lodge or Society and further contributions exacted from 
members to make up the deficiencies. 

I have touched only the fringe of the difficulties which ought 
to have been foreseen and provided for. Many of them need never 
have arisen if a subsidy had been given from contributions paid 
by employers and the State towards the cost of an approved 
system of voluntary insurance carried out by the Friendly 
Societies, Trade Unions, and Insurance Companies, and most of 


them would be removed if even now such a system were substi- 
tuted. 


L. Worruineton Evans. 
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THE FIRST SOUTH AFRICAN CABINET 


On May 31, 1910, when Union was proclaimed in South Africa, 
the Governor-General entrusted to General Botha the task of 
forming the first South African Cabinet. On December 16, 1912, 
the Governor-General, summoned in haste back to Pretoria from 
a visit to Kimberley, received and accepted the resignation of 
General Botha and asked him to undertake the reconstruction of 
his Cabinet. Thus the first South African Cabinet was formed and 
fell after a life of just over two and a half years. Its successor—for 
General Botha was successful in his second cabinet-making—is 
identical in personnel except for two changes. Sir Thomas Watt 
succeeds Colonel Leuchars as the representative of Natal in the 
Ministry. General Hertzog is no longer a member of the Botha 
Cabinet and no substitute has taken his place. The first change 
is not of great importance. Colonel Leuchars was as popular in 
Parliament as he is in his own Province, but he never even 
attempted to pose as a politician. A bluff soldier, essentially 
honest and outspoken, he looked, and was not reluctant to say that 
he felt, uncomfortable and out of place in the seat of a Minister 
of the Crown. Sir Thomas Watt will fill his place with a much 
readier power of self-adaptation to the demands of his position, 
The change itself, however, will not strengthen the Botha Cabinet 
in Natal. It would, indeed, be hardly too much to say that in that 
Province the credit gained for the Prime Minister by his expulsion 
of General Hertzog from the Cabinet will, to some extent at least, 
be forfeited by his choice of Sir Thomas Watt as the successor 
to Colonel Leuchars. 

The second change is of infinitely greater importance. For, 
reviewing the political life of the first South African Cabinet, it is 
impossible to escape the fact that General Hertzog was its most 
forceful, as he was certainly its most verbose and outspoken, 
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member. That his influence should have been very strong was 
inevitable when the forces which procured for him his Ministerial 
position are remembered. At the time when General Botha was 
engaged in forming the first South African Cabinet these forces 
were known to exist. But they were kept in the background, 
obscured by that dim half-light with which the South African 
politician is so skilful to veil the motives of his actions. Now, 
with the expulsion of the ex-Minister of Justice from the Cabinet, 
these forces are revealed by his friends and supporters. At a 
meeting of protest against his expulsion held in Pretoria shortly 
after the resignation of the Prime Minister, General de Wet gave 
a perfectly frank exposition of them : 

He was proud [he said] to be there in the circumstances in which they were assembled, 
and he was happier on that dunghill (the speakers at the meeting actually spoke from 
the top of a dunghill), in the midst of his own people, than he would be on the most 
glittering platform among strangers. If ever there was a time when it behoved the 
Afrikander people to be calm and deliberate in their actions, that time was the present. 
He was not telling them to go home and rest content in the circumstances which had 
arisen ; that would be a poor part for Afrikanders to play. On the contrary, they must 
be resolute in their demand that General Hertzog should be restored to the position in 
which they had placed him. For he had not been placed in that position by the Ministry 
but by the people themselves. . . . General Hertzog, the fact remained, was the only 
man in the late Cabinet who had, through thick and thin, represented the people of the 
country, and he had been removed. He said that if they left General Hertzog in the 
lurch at the present time they would leave themselves in the lurch.* 


It was thus as the special representative of the Dutch-speaking 
people of South Africa that General Hertzog joined the first Cabinet 
formed by General Botha under Union. He went into that 
Cabinet as the nominee of men like ex-President Steyn and 
General de Wet of the Free State, men of enormous influence 
among their people. He went in with the mantle of Kruger (so 
to speak) enfolding him. His task was to uphold the ideals and 
aspirations of the Afrikander people. He went in to carry on 
the work that Kruger had carried on before the war, the work 
that Kruger’s successors (ex-President Steyn and General de 
Wet) were no longer prepared—the first through physical weak- 
ness, the second through soul-sickness of political life—to carry on. 
And, joining the first South African Cabinet in this way, he carried 
in that Cabinet not only the influence given him by his own 


* Quoted from a report in the Transvaal Leader. 
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fanatical belief in the ideals of which he was the new exponent, 
but also the influence of the Kruger, the Steyn, the De Wet 
inheritance. 

His colleagues had no such dominating and ruthless determina- 
tion to give them strength and resolution. The Prime Minister 
himself, though he had been the generalissimo of the Boer forces 
during the war, and though he was known to be skilled in political 
leadership, gifted with the great gift of an attractive, tactful and 
at times impressive personality, had never stood out in the eyes 
of his own people as a convinced and stark upholder of the Boer 
tradition. Was he not always talking of “ conciliation” and 
** ynion”’ between the two white races of South Africa; of “ the 
hand of friendship” and of the “ blood and tears”’ which had 
flowed as the result of racial strife? Had not the English king, 
too, made him a Privy Councillor? Had not the London crowd 
cheered him with suspicious enthusiasm? No. To the true 
Afrikander General Botha was suspect, even at the date of Union. 
The ardent followers of Hertzog thought that Botha was 
‘** Englishising.” The same suspicion attached to his close 
fellow worker and friend General Smuts. The brain of the first 
Botha Cabinet ; an enthusiast for work ; widely read and broadly 
cultured, General Smuts might extort the admiration of his fellow 
countrymen, but he could never win their complete confidence. 
Those who have watched, since the Union Parliament first met, the 
career of “‘ Jannie Smuts,” have marvelled at the defects which 
handicap his remarkable ability. With an intellect that is like 
a surgeon’s knife—so keen is it to pierce to the root of any legal 
intricacy ; with a gift of orderly and at times brilliant verbal 
exposition ; with an instinctive insight into the essentials of the 
sudden crises that spring up in any Parliamentary Party. he yet 
lacks the indefinable something which, if he had it, would place 
him easily first among the politicians of the Union. It would 
be brutal to define too bluntly the element which is lacking in that 
deep and inscrutable nature. But his best friends admit that 
General Smuts seems to have no respect for his own ability. 
Advocate by nature, he is attracted by the mere chance of 
advocacy. No case is so bad that he will refuse to attempt its 
defence ; no argument so little plausible that he will despise its 


use; no distortion of fact so liable to immediate exposure that 
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he will not risk its employment for the sake of winning a momen- 
tary advantage. Your Boer has no prudish dislike of verbal 
subtleties. What he does dislike is that they should be palpably 
misleading subtleties, subject to ruinous exposure as soon as they 
are used. And the subtleties—to use no harsher word—of 
General Smuts have too often been of that ineffectual kind. On 
the other hand, the Parliamentary method of the other Transvaal 
member of the first South African Cabinet, if it was strongly in 
contrast with that of General Smuts, equally failed to win the 
complete confidence of the rank and file upon the Ministerial 
benches. Mr. Hull, first Minister of Finance for the Union, was 
abrupt and outspoken to a fault, over confident in his self-reliance, 
too little anxious to consult the varying susceptibilities of men 
who—joined for the first time in one Parliamentary Party— 
represented the interests of people living in all parts of the Union, 
interests often mutually conflicting. Such a failing was especially 
fatal to the Parliamentary success of a Minister for Finance. It 
led, at the end of the second session of the Union Parliament, to 
the sudden fall of Mr. Hull. Thrust from office by a quarrel with 
one of his colleagues (Mr. Sauer, veteran politician from the Cape 
and Minister of Railways for the Union), Mr. Hull was revealed 
as a politician without a following, carrying with him hardly the 
passing regrets of any member of his Party. His successful 
rival, Mr. Sauer, almost the equal in ability of General Smuts, 
far excelled him in knowledge of Parliamentary procedure and 
tactics, in debating readiness and felicity, and in the power of 
avoiding questionable arguments. From the very first day of 
the Union Parliament the influence of Mr. Sauer was strong in the 
Party which supported the Botha Cabinet. To his considerable 
gifts Mr. Sauer added an unrivalled Parliamentary experience. 
He was the old Parliamentary hand, his colleagues neophytes 
beside him. He had, too, the advantage of two factors which 
added greatly to his influence. First, he stood as the champion 
in the Cabinet of the interests of the Cape Province—the Province 
which had enjoyed years of self-government as a British Colony ; 
the Province which boasted an established population, a settled 
prosperity, the glamour oi old traditions hallowing the motherhood 
of the white races of South Africa. Second, he had as his ally 
Mr, Burton, perhaps the most efficient member of the Ministry, 
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less brilliant but more practically wise than General Smuts ; hard, 
unsympathetic, unceasingly the lawyer ; but always cool, always 
competent, never failing (as other Ministers were apt to do in those 
early days of Union) to rise to the most exacting demands of the 
occasion. Such were the characteristics of the most notable of 
the colleagues of General Hertzog in the first South African 
Ministry. The others can be dismissed, each in a phrase. Mr. 
Malan, formerly hailed as the successor of John Hofmeyr in 
the leadership of the Afrikander people, but deposed by his own 
ineptitude in favour of General Hertzog. Mr. Fischer, as vener- 
able in intellect as in appearance. Colonel Leuchars, representa- 
tive of Natal in the Cabinet and such as he has already been 
described. Sir David Graaff, reputed millionaire, the financial 
mainstay in politics of the Cabinet, but ineffectual in debate, 
almost a handicap in the House itself. 

In this Cabinet of opportunists, of men whose political ideal 
rose no higher than successful manceuvring, General Hertzog 
stood out as the one man who had a grasp of the essentials of 
political strategy. This is not to say that his conception of 
political strategy involved any elaborate or complicated move- 
ments. It was a conception characteristic of his narrow and 
concentrated individuality ; the strategy of the man of one idea ; 
the plan almost of a monomaniac. The objective was clearly 
in sight, the path towards it was direct, the plan of action involved 
nothing more than a series of frontal attacks delivered one after 
another, with as little remission as possible, with a reckless 
disregard of the loss of life sustained, with an utter contempt 
of the opportunities for taking cover. Indeed the very form which 
the first South African Cabinet took was itself the visible sign 
that the first move in this plan of campaign had been made before 
the day of Union came. There is no need, at this distance of time, 
to revive the old controversy as to who was responsible for the 
formation of the first Union Ministry upon the lines which had 
divided political parties in the Cape, the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony before Union. Mr. Merriman, ex-Prime 
Minister of the Cape, cannot escape a share in this responsibility. 
Months before Union he indignantly rejected, for his part, the 
suggestion of the leader of South African Unionism, Dr. Jameson, 
that South Afzica should follow the example of Canada and should 
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form her first Union Ministry on non-Party lines. But the 
decisive influence against this proposal was not the influence of 
Mr. Merriman. The man whose attitude was decisive in the 
judgment of General Botha—himself, if we are to believe his 
own professions, not averse from Dr. Jameson’s idea—was General 
Hertzog. Not General Hertzog in propria persona, but General 
Hertzog as the nominee of ex-President Steyn and of General 
Christian de Wet, the inheritor of the Afrikander tradition, the 
wearer of the mantle of Kruger. With General Hertzog against 
him, and especially with General Hertzog against him as the 
representative of these forces in the eyes of the Afrikander people, 
General Botha determined that it would be political suicide for 
him to try to form a non-Party Ministry. Thus General Hertzog 
not only entered the first South African Cabinet as the apostle 
of the ideals of Afrikanderdom, but himself by the mere fact 
of that apostleship made the formation of the Cabinet from among 
the leaders of the Afrikander Party inevitable. It was the first 
step in the campaign, the opening move in the direct and simple 
strategic plan which he had laid down for himself. This is no 
idle assertion of an irresponsible critic. At the first congress 
of the South African National Party after Union, a congress 
presided over by General Botha as the Parliamentary leader of the 
Party .ex-President Steyn made a speech in which he explained 
the reasons for his having refused to entertain the suggestion for 
a non-Party administration during the first years of Union. He 
had, he said, been against a coalition Ministry because, in his 
opinion, it would have been nothing but a compromise with their 
principles. Yet ex-President Steyn, General de Wet and General 
Hertzeg had all been members of the South African National 
Convention. They had agreed to the draft Act of Union which 
laid down the principles to be followed in the government of 
United South Africa. That Act was supposed to embody the 
sacrifices which had been made by the leaders of both the English- 
speaking and the Dutch-speaking peoples of South Africa as the 
only possible basis of Union, Nothing can be more clear than the 
fact that if both sides had been honestly prepared to co-operate 
in the work of giving effect to the compromise embodied in the 
Union Act, a non-Party Government would have been not only 
the best but the only possible means for doing so. The refusal 
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of General Hertzog to give his support to a non-Party Ministry, 
coupled with the justification offered by ex-President Steyn for 
this refusal, shows conclusively that those whom General Hertzog 
represented desired to use the power which Union had put into 
their hands for the forwarding of their own ideals and principles. 
It was the first step in the Afrikander plan of campaign and 
General Botha was not strong enough at that time to resist it. 

The nature of these ideals, the meaning of these principles, 
is to be seen when the record of the first South African Ministry 
is examined. Those who are intimate with the work of the South 
African Parliament during the two years of the tenure of office of 
the first Union Ministry will not deny that the business which really 
aroused the interest of the Ministry was that which raised the 
question of giving practical expression in the life of the country 
to these ideals and principles. It might have been expected that, 
in the first session of the Parliament of a country newly united, 
the energies of the legislature would have been concentrated 
on the work of adjustment and consolidation and administrative 
co-ordination which the Union itself had made imperative. 
Contentious topics, it might have been thought, would have 
been severely left alone. It was not so. The subject of 
paramount importance which was dealt with during the 
first session was that of the primary education of the country. 
And this not from the strictly educational point of view. 
Not with any determination to endow the new-born Union 
of South Africa, at the earliest possible moment, with a system 
of elementary education more sound than those which had 
prevailed in the four uniting colonies before May 31, 1910. The 
aims of those members of the Government who devoted their 
attention to the question of education during that first session 
were to ensure the application of the principles and ideals of their 
own race to the educational system of South Africa. It is true 
that in the end the resistance of the Unionists prevented General 
Hertzog from achieving his objects in this matter and that a 
compromise was arrived at which was agreed to by all Parties in 
the House. But no sooner was the session ended than the 
Government hastened to depart from this compromise on a point 
of importance. From that moment the English-speaking people 
of South Africa were filled with a deep distrust of the fairness of the 
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first South African Ministry when any question involving the 
respective rights of the white peoples of the country came to the 
front. In the second session of Parliament exactly the same thing 
occurred. During that session it was not the Defence Bill, not 
the Irrigation Bill, not the Miners’ Phthisis Bill—though all were 
measures of the first importance from the point of view of the real 
interests of South Africa—which absorbed the attention of the 
Ministry and of the House. They were overshadowed by another 
question which again raised the racial issue, the question of 
compelling Government servants to learn the Dutch language. 
Forced to the front by General Hertzog and his followers, this 
claim that the Dutch-speaking people of South Africa had an 
inalienable right to exact a knowledge of their language from all 
Government servants as a condition of promotion above a certain 
rank, was, to the English-speaking people of the country, another 
proof that the principles and ideals of Afrikanderdom were 
regarded by their champions as being entitled to override any 
considerations of efficiency or economy. They were convinced, 
also, that the insistence of the Ministry as a whole on these claims 
showed that General Hertzog and his followers dominated both 
the Ministry itself and the Party which supported it. Nor was 
the attitude of Ministers during the recess which followed both 
the two sessions of Parliament calculated to Jessen the strength of 
this conviction. To the English-speaking South African it is an 
elementary axiom that the great need of the country is a large 
increase of its white population. He is convinced that the great 
progress made during the last ten years by Canada and Australia 
has been due to the immigrants which they have been able to 
attract from Great Britain. He believes that in South Africa the 
only hope of any considerable increase to the white population is 
through the offering of similar inducements to immigrants. And 
he sees that South Africa has even a greater need of white men 
and women than Canada or Australia, because the native popu- 
lation of this country enormously outnumbers the white popu- 
lation, and the natural increase of the black man is more rapid 
than that of the white. But he also realises that the work of 
attracting white immigrants to South Africa is work which must 
be done by the Government and he has watched anxiously ever 
since Union for any sign that the Ministry in power has begun 
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to realise its duty to follow the example of recent Governments 
in the other Dominions. After the first session of the Union 
Parliament, General Botha went to England to attend the Imperial 
Conference of 1911. At that Conference he used the following 
words about immigration : 

I am very much in favour of supporting emigration to South Africa; but I do not 
want (there) men who will be idle in the streets. I want agriculturists, and for that 
class I am prepared to spend money, and I hope . . . to make provisions to support 
our immigration scheme, because we are in favour of it, and we are going to encourage 
it to a very large extent, but at the same time I think we shall have to be very careful 
in bringing in or trying to bring in the best and the right men to South Africa. 


While General Botha was engaged in declaring the policy of his 
Ministry to the Imperial Conference, however, General Hertzog 
in South Africa was stumping his native Province making violent 
speeches in opposition to immigration, which he denounced as sure 
to bring upon his country all the evils of congestion of population, 
squalid poverty, and industrial disputes. The inconsistency of 
such denunciations, on the part of one of the most prominent 
members of his Ministry, of the policy enunciated in Great Britain 
by the Prime Minister of the Union did not escape the notice of the 
English-speaking people of South Africa. They looked to 
General Botha on his return from Great Britain to assert himself 
and to denounce the irresponsible utterances of his Minister of 
Justice. He returned, and soon after his return he made a speech 
to his constituents in which he referred as follows to the question 
of immigration : 

He had [he said] no idea why immigration had been made such a feature of during 
his absence, because his Party’s programme clearly laid down the policy and to that he 


was pledged. He stated emphatically that he would first of all assist the tens of 
thousands now in the country to get on the land before he would assist one single man 


from outside. * 


The inference, from the point of view of the English-speaking 
South African, accustomed to regard with reverence the tradition 
of Ministerial unanimity, was irresistible. General Botha, it was 
concluded, had found the extremists in his Party, led by General 
Hertzog, too strong for him. He had been obliged to surrender 
to them, and as a proof of his complacent acceptance of their 
dictation he had consented to make a public meal, in the presence 


* Quoted from a report in the Transvaal Leader. 
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of his constituents, of the words which he had used about immi- 
gration to the Imperial Conference. It would be easy to multiply 
instances of such contradictions between the words used by the 
Prime Minister and by General Hertzog. Each instance served 
to confirm the impression of the English-speaking South African 
that General Botha was really the tool of the extremists in his own 
camp. And as the Prime Minister made speech after speech about 
the necessity for unity between the two white races of South 
Africa, about his desire to use his position as a means of reconcili- 
ation between them, and about his loathing of the man who should 
stir up racial hatred in the country, his British-born fellow citizens 
compared these high-sounding professions with his failure to 
restrain the bitternesss of his colleague and poured out their 
ridicule upon him. That General Botha himself was conscious 
of the irreconcilable inconsistency between his habitual exhorta- 
tions and the speeches of General Hertzog is clear from a portion of 
the statement which he issued to the country after he had expelled 
General Hertzog from his Ministry : 


The pointed condemnation [said General Botha in that statement] by General 
Hertzog . . . of the policy of racial conciliation which the Government defends . . . 
was understood to mean that General Hertzog’s policy was different from that of the 
Prime Minister and that therefore the Government seemed to speak with two voices. 
In these circumstances it was impossible for me to continue as head of the Government, 
and, as General Hertzog was not prepared to resign, nothing else remained for me but 
to dissolve the Government by my own resignation. 


That General Hertzog, on his side, loathed and hated the 
policy of conciliation between the two white races of South Africa, 
consistently preached by General Botha, is shown by the following 


extract from the speech made by him in reply to General Botha’s 
statement : 


He [General Hertzog] was said to have gone against that conciliation policy. Well, 
he had hardly ever used that empty word from any platform. But General Botha 
had used the word very often, so often as a matter of fact, that he [General Hertzog] 
had felt ashamed often at the manner in which General Botha’s English friends in the 
papers .. . had held him up to ridicule.* 


It would, in fact, be difficult to state the root of the Hertzog 
doctrine more plainly than it was stated by General Hertzog 
himself in another passage of the same speech : 


* Quoted from a report in the South African News. 
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He would tell them where the real difference lay between himself and General 
Botha. He had said, and would continue to say it, that he was not going to lay the 
children and the interests of South Africa on the altar of Moloch, and if egoism and envy 
desired that the Dutch-speaking South Africans should always make sacrifices to the 
English-speaking South Africans to secure true conciliation, then he said the South 
African was not ripe for conciliation, and he for one refused to bring one child to the 
altar. He wanted conciliation, he desired unity ; but unity of heart. He did not want 
to bribe any one for that conciliation. But the people of South Africa felt indignant, 
the Dutch-speaking people more especially, because they felt the interests of the Dutch- 
speaking people were being paid away as bribes, in order to obtain this conciliation. 


There it stands in its naked lack of shame, the claim of the “ pure 
Afrikander.”’ The interests of the Afrikander are to be para- 
mount in South Africa. Every claim which he chooses to make 
is to be conceded without question. His language is to be forced 
down the throat of every one who comes to the country. He is to 
have a preferent right to every kind of employment in the gift of 
the Government. The newcomer is to be regarded as an interloper 
and an adventurer, without civic rights except at the price of 
servility to the political Party which represents the views of the 
Afrikander. Amiable gentlemen in Great Britain have acclaimed 
the results of Union in South Africa. They have drawn affecting 
pictures of the reconciliation of Boer and Briton. They have 
hailed General Botha as the apostle of this reconciliation. And 
here he is denounced by the most prominent member of his first 
Ministry as a traitor to the ideals of the Afrikander people! He 
is accused of being willing to offer up the children of the Dutch- 
speaking people of the country as a sacrifice upon the altar of a 
spurious conciliation! The principles implanted in the people 
by those who reverence the Kruger tradition are said to be in 
jeopardy at the hands of the Prime Minister. So that, while the 
great majority of the English-speaking people of South Africa 
were convinced that General Botha had surrendered to General 
Hertzog, General Hertzog himself thought General Botha a traitor 
to his own people and desirous of conciliating English-speaking 
South Africans by the sacrifice of Afrikander interests. 

The truth is—and this is the real lesson of the record of the 
first South African Cabinet—that there are in South Africa to-day 
two conflicting ideals. One ideal is the traditional ideal of the 
Dutch-speaking people. Its devotees see South Africa as a practi- 
cally independent portion of the British Dominions; endowed 
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with the gift of self-covernment; set apart from European 
complications ; isolated and dependent on herself alone for her 
own development. In the picture formed by this ideal the Dutch- 
speaking South African, having received the right of political 
predominance from Great Britain herself, conceives himself to 
be permanently entitled to that right. But he does not base 
his claim to unquestioned authority on that gift of Great Britain. 
His right is founded on the fact that he represents the man on the 
soil, as against the man of the towns. He does not look to any 
other country as “home.” Your settler, if he has to leave 
South Africa, has somewhere else to go. The Boer is rooted in 
the soil of South Africa. Transplant him, and he withers. All 
this gives him, in his own eyes, a proprietary right in the country. 
To a large extent his life is still the patriarchal life of the pas- 
toralist in a land of vast open plains. He looks on those who 
come to settle in South Africa as interlopers and foreigners, un- 
desirables who should be driven into the sea if they prove turbulent 
or inconvenient disturbers of his peace. It has been the theory of 
those who have exaggerated the effect of Union that this ideal 
of the typical Boer had disappeared for ever with the formation of 
the first South African Cabinet. The events of the two and a half 
years during which that Cabinet held office have shown that this 
theory was wrong. When General Hertzog says, as he said in his 
last speech, that ‘“‘ as a Minister he was a Minister of South Africa 
and not of the Empire,” he puts into a phrase the whole essence 
of the Boer ideal. When a cartoonist in a Dutch paper published 
in Cape Town shows the shade of Paul Kruger looking down upon 
the figure of General Botha, who wears the uniform of a British 
General, and saying “ Louis Botha a British General! All is 
not well! *” he expresses the innermost feelings of those who hold 
to the teachings of the Kruger tradition. For some time after 
Union, however, this ideal of the Dutch-speaking South African 
did not come into open conflict with the other ideal—that of the 
great majority of the English-speaking people. Englishmen in 
South Africa had agreed when their representatives signed the 
pact which made Union possible, that there should for the future 
be absolute equality of rights between the two white races. They 
recognised and respected the sentimental attachment of the 
Dutchman to his language and his national traditions, When the 
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Dutchmen began to force the pace the Englishmen murmured 
indeed but did little more. When every railway station and 
every public office throughout the country was plastered with 
notices in both languages ; when a quarter of a million per annum 
was spent on the Union’s printing, mainly owing to the claim of 
the Dutch that everything should be printed in both languages ; 
when every Civil Servant who wanted to reach a post of responsi- 
bility was compelled by Act of Parliament to learn Dutch ; when 
it was found that Dutch professional men were always chosen to do 
the Government work, that Government posts were always found 
for men who had given political help to the Party in power, that 
in such matters as the choice of teachers for the schools the mere 
knowledge of the Dutch language could override every other con- 
sideration of efficiency ; the Englishman, though he felt that the 
bargain which he had made when he entered Union was being 
strained to the utmost in favour of the other side, and though 
he became more and more convinced that the extremist Dutch 
had captured the Ministry, was content to await the proper 
time and opportunity for making an effective protest. His 
ideal of the position of South Africa remained intact. He still saw 
her as his country, great in her possibilities, if hampered by her 
local conditions ; great too as a member of the comity of nations 
which is the British Empire. He still believed that the day would 
come when she would recognise her obligations to the Empire 
and be no longer content to receive its protection without contri- 
buting anything to its burdens. He still felt, in short, that his 
ideal was secure; that the slow influence of time was on his 
side ; that the day would come when light would break even into 
the dark back-country of South Africa and men be sent to Parlia- 
ment who would realise that isolation meant for South Africa the 
ultimate predominance of the black man within and exposure to 
the land-hunger of Great Powers without. But with the end of 
1912 this faith of the English-speaking South African in the ulti- 
mate triumph of his ideal received a rude shock. General Hertzog, 
speaking in the Rustenburg district of the Transvaal, declared the 
intentions of his faction with regard to the Empire : 


Imperialism [he said] was important to him only when it was useful to South Africa, 
to its land and to its people, and when it was not serviceable he had respect for it from 
a distance ; but as a South African he had little to do with it, and when it was contrary 
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to the interests of South Africa and the interests of the people of the country then he 
was a distinct enemy of Imperialism. 


At these words the English-speaking people at last took serious 
alarm. Albany, the seat which had returned Dr. Jameson to the 
Union Parliament, was engaged at that moment in electing his 
successor. General Botha had made great efforts to capture the 
seat, having gone there specially to speak to the electors just before 
polling day. The Unionist candidate was returned by a majority 
of 831, though even the most optimistic Unionist had not expected 
a majority of more than 200. Colonel Leuchars, the Natal member 
of the Cabinet, insisted on resigning as a protest against General 
Hertzog’s views on the Imperial issue, declaring that he would 
be no longer the colleague of a man who desired to use the Empire 
and then throw it away when he had finished with it as though it 
was a sucked orange. The two rival ideals, in fact, had clashed 
at last. The immediate result was to break the first South 
African Ministry. For General Botha, compelled at last to make 
his submission to, or himself subdue, the champion of the Kruger 
tradition, decided to take the more courageous course. How 
courageous his action was only those know who know the strength 
of the old Boer ideal in South Africa. Defying it, General Botha 
defies the sentiment of his countrymen, flouts their instinct for 
isolation and independence, reveals to them the meaning of the 
fact that they have sworn allegiance to the King of Great Britain. 
Such a lesson, read to them by the man whom they chose as their 
political leader, will not be a pleasant lesson or one which many 
of them are likely to learn without outcry and resistance. 
Opportunist as he has shown himself again and again since 
Union, willing to push compromise to the furthest limit, not too 
scrupulous in his methods of public controversy, ready to lay 
unjust reproach—quite knowingly—upon his political opponents, 
General Botha, by the last act of his first tenure of the Premiership 
of the Union has gone far to redeem himself with those who had 
become convinced that he was of the tribe of Reuben, unstable as 
water, doomed never to prevail. To-day, among those who hold 
the Imperial ideal, among those also who, without being Im- 
perialists, believe that the Kruger tradition—as it brought on the 
Anglo-Boer War—would also involve South Africa in ruinous 
racial enmities, the name of General Botha stands for resistance 
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(though only at long last) to that tradition, even if it does not stand 
—and how could it fairly be expected to do so ?—for whole-hearted 
championship of the Imperial ideal. To say even that is to say 
much to the credit of General Botha as head of the first South 
African Cabinet. .; His .difficulties;:must have been great. Only 
those who know what they were have the right to judge him. And 
nothing, perhaps, has done so much to make his critics realise those 
difficulties as his final determination to refuse to tolerate General 


Hertzog“any longer as a member of the Cabinet over which he 
presided. 


TaBLE- MounTaIn. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Mr. R. L. Borpen’s Resolution providing for a contribution of 
three ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts,” costing £7,000,000, to the Imperial Navy 
was passed by a majority of thirty-two, which is fourteen below 
the normal Government majority on a “straight” party issue. 
Seven of the Quebec Nationalists, who had opposed Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s amendment suggesting the creation of two Canadian 
Naval Units (which was defeated by forty-seven), voted against 
the Government proposals. The taking of the final vote was 
marked by a great outburst of patriotic enthusiasm, members 
rising and singing the National Anthem. Thus the most striking 
object-lesson in the essential solidarity of the Empire ever given 
urbi et orbit was duly enforced by a spontaneous overflow of 
Imperial sentiment. There is still some doubt as to the policy of 
the Opposition in regard to the Bill. A meeting of the Liberal 
Party will be presently held to decide whether or not a campaign 
of deliberate obstruction is to be held. Inasmuch as a majority 
of Canadian Liberals—nearly all, in my opinion, of those who are 
not professional partisans—are convinced that Canada should 
contribute without delay to the maintenance of Imperial sea- 
power, it is improbable that the opposition to the emergency vote 
will be seriously pressed. If it were decided to go to extremes 
and make use of the Liberal majority in the Senate, the very 
existence of that “secondary”? Chamber would be menaced— 
and the average Senator’s fear that he might lose his comfortable 
and well-paid berth would be sufficient to cause him to ignore 
the claims of party and take the side of the people. In the 
Senate, as in all constitutional organisms, the “ will to live” is a 
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strong and persistent motive; and the opportunity of vindicating 
their position as a body above and beyond the littlenesses of 
professional politicians—an opportunity which has never before 
presented itseli—would not be neglected by the Liberal Senators, 
many of whom, furthermore, are much stronger Imperialists and 
more conservative-minded than when they stood in the party 
firing-line and, when there was nothing better to do, peppered 
the very institution of which they are now a part with rhetorical 
buckshot. The abolition of the Senate is, and has always been, 
a plank in the Liberal platform, and the sight of the Liberal 
Party using it as a club to break the patriot’s head would seem a 
negation of all his principles to the Liberal who takes his Liberalism 
seriously. I am convinced that the Leader of the Opposition 
will not commit the criminal blunder of opposing the wishes of 
the people, but will bow his head to a necessity that is largely 
of his own making—for he it was who brought the question of 
Canada’s duty towards the Imperial Navy within the pale of 
practical politics. Whether he will make a virtue of necessity 
(in the way indicated in last month’s notes) remains to be seen. 
To the patriotism of Mr. R. L. Borden, who understands his 
people better than the elder politicians in his own and the Liberal 
Party, the chief credit of this striking object-lesson must be given. 
But the spade-work of Mr. J. 8. Willison, the editor of Canada’s 
greatest and most statesmanlike journal, must not be overlooked, 
He has done more than any living publicist to acquaint the home- 
keeping Canadian with the tendencies of world-business and 
world-politics, and, above all, with those of the predatory policy 
of the German Empire. He has exposed that international 
campaign of calumny which, finding daily expression in American 
speeches and articles and “news” manufactured in the United 
States (where the German-American element is now politically 
supreme), had gone far to convince Canadians that the Mother 
Country is not, in the words of Heinrich von Treitschke, “ a wholly 
rotten thing that may stand for a time, but is certainly doomed.” 
Many Canadians accept the interested interpretation of Germany’s 
ambition set about by the naturalised (but not denatured) 
aliens, whose Trust-earned cash clinks in the campaign-chest 
of the Potsdam party in Great Britain. But this unfortunate 
fact has its fortunate side; for the appearance in Canada of 
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apologists for German policy has set everybody considering the 
central problem of world-politics and discussing it seriously. 
And there can be only one end to such discussions among people 
who, like the Canadians, pay more attention to hard facts than 
to soft words—a certainty that the German battle-fleet, a solid 
fact that cannot be explained away, is intended to break the 
power of the British Empire when “The Day” arrives at last. 


2 


Even in Canada the towns are growing at the cost of the 
country, though the problem of urban congestion is not yet as 
acute as in the United States, where in little more than a decade 
the proportion of those who live in the towns has risen from 
31 to 46 per cent. In spite of the opportunities of achieving a 
competence, if not of making a fortune, which are offered by the 
Western prairie region to the able-bodied, able-minded immigrant 
who makes agriculture his vocation, the increase of Canadian 
population since 1901 has been twice as great in the towns as in 
the rural districts. The truth is that neither in the United States 
nor in Canada is the country life loved for its own sake; in nine 
cases out of ten the farmer and his family look upon their land as 
merely a business investment, to be disposed of as soon as an 
adequate return—i.e. enough to live upon comfortably in the 
nearest town—has been secured by “ wheat-mining” and by the 
unearned increment of its rise in value as a result of closer settle- 
ment. In England, a garden-land in comparison with the oldest 
portions of Manitoba or even of the Eastern Provinces, the land- 
holder regards himself as the social superior of the dweller in 
the town, whether he is a professional man or engaged in business. 
In Canada and in the United States it is the other way about; 
storekeepers and lawyers et hoc genus omne patronise the farmer 
and the farmer’s wife, regarding them as persons who are cut off 
from the social amenities of life. It follows that the statesmen 
of both countries are faced with the necessity of rendering the 
agricultural worker’s lot more attractive by (1) providing him 
with hospitals, telephones, roads, &c., and (2) diminishing the 
hardships of making a start, and (3) fostering the intellectual 
interest in the agricultural pursuits which, as long as they involve 
a rule-of-thumb routine, cannot possibly retain in their service 
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the younger and more eager minds. In many of the Western 
States the encouragement of agriculture on scientific lines has 
been lavishly supported by State subsidies, or even by private 
munificence, and not only has the rush to the towns been arrested 
but the productivity of the land largely augmented—the latter 
an important consideration to a country which, in a generation 
or so, must cease to export the staple food-stuffs. In Canada the 
same far-seeing policy is to be vigorously carried out in future, 
and for that reason Mr. Burrell, the Canadian Minister of Agri- 
culture, has introduced into the House of Commons a measure 
appropriating £2,000,000 during the next ten years to the 
furtherance of agricultural education. In this way it is hoped 
to eliminate by degrees the mere “ wheat-miner” or get-rich- 
quick settler who wastes the land for posterity in his anxiety to 
secure a competence and escape from a dull and soulless pursuit 
as soon as possible. 

Two very useful books * have recently been published in which 
British emigrants of either sex will find a sufficicncy of us:ful 
advice. Both authors warn their readers that Canada is not the 
Canaan described in the pamphlets of railway companics and 
firms dealing in real estate on a large scale. For all that, it is 
clear from what they say, even when throwing cold water on the 
fever of land speculation, that there is no other country in the 
world where the worker can so soon achieve his independence or 
the “ working capitalist’ obtain so high a rate of interest on the 
twofold investment of himself and his trifle of money. Mr. Talbot 
points out that the most profitable opportunities are often those 
which the newcomer creates for himself, and, to enforce this 
truth, relates the following dialogue between himself and a raw- 
boned, attenuated Eastern Canadian, who wanted to know what 
could be done in a sparsely settled region of Northern Ontario, a 
newer and nearer North-West where the French-Canadian habitant 
is cutting farms for himself out of the forests primeval : 

“Say, stranger, been up North ?” 
** Aye! You going up there ?” 
“Yep. Must do something.” 


* Making Good in Canada. By Frederic A. Talbot. Adam and Charles Black. 
3s. 6d. net. 

A Home-Help in Canada. By Ella C. Sykes. Smith, Elder & Co. Gs. net. 

VOL. LXI 12 
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“Well, you’ve got on the wrong road. There’s nothing doing.” 

** Ain’t thar ? Well, thar darn soon will be when I strike the place.” 

The dialect is not accurate, but the sentiment is quite in character. 
Wisely and courageously Mr. Talbot warns the emigrant to make 
use of his own common sense and scientific knowledge of farming 
and ignore the advice of the local duffer who has only been 
saved from bankruptcy by the abnormal fertility of the soil. 
The agricultural “ old-timer,” as he warns his readers, is more 
often than not a futile fraud : 

The average Western farmer is an overrated personality. He knows nothing about 

even the rudiments of his craft; fertilisation is an art beyond his knowledge; while 
how to obtain the maximum yield from the soil without exhausting it is a matter 
about which he is quite in the dark. After he has ploughed up the land with his much- 
lauded steam or petrol-driven plough, and has seeded it to wheat, oats, flax, and so 
on, he leaves it to its own devices to bring forth what it can. If he wishes to increase 
his aggregate production he does not attempt to study the soil to consummate this 
end, but merely ropes in a further area of virgin prairie for cultivation. . . . From 
my own observations of wasteful and incompetent methods I would urge the British 
emigrant not to follow in the Western Canadian’s footsteps so far as this handicraft 
is concerned, but to resume in his new just what he has practised in his old home. 
If the Britisher wishes to investigate Canadian farming as it should be practised, then 
let him amble through the Maritime Provinces, where may be found a liberal com- 
mingling of the best and old-time British and French blood, with all the agricultural 
instincts developed to the finest degree, where the practice and produce are comparable 
with those of the most important agricultural countries of Europe. 
Or he can take counsel with some successful settler from the 
Scottish Lowlands or from Ulster, or from one of those keen 
workers from the Western States who have taken a course in 
agriculture at one of the great Western universities. The time 
when, to show a profit, it was necessary to waste the land and 
economise labour has gone by in the Canadian West, and nobody 
can hope to succeed in agriculture unless he puts brains into his 
land. It is one thing to handle land that cost $3 an acre profit- 
ably, and another thing to do so when the price of the land has 
increased ten- or fifteen-fold. 

Miss Ella Sykes has very pluckily hired herself as “‘ help” to 
various farmers’ and managers’ wives, and she sets down her 
experiences with much good-humoured detail. There are easier 
ways of earning a livelihood, it would appear. But on the whole 
it is better to be the “home help” than the farmer’s wife, espe- 
cially if the husband has a mania for buying more land instead 
of adding to the comforts of the home. E. B. O. 
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INDIA 
INDIAN MAHOMEDANS AND THE BALKAN WAR 


Tae Aga Khan, the political leader of sixty millions of Indian 
Mussulmans, has been admonishing his co-religionists regarding 
their attitude towards the Balkan War. His pronouncement 
is timely, for some of the younger generation of Indian Mahome- 
dans have of late been saying very wild and windy things. In 
England the present position of Islam in India seems to be very 
little understood. One often hears vague apprehensions of the 
possible effect of Turkish defeats upon the Moslem population of 
the Dependency. It may be worth while, at this critical juncture 
in international affairs, to examine the question impartially, and 
try to decide what the undoubted restlessness among certain 
sections of Indian Mahomedans really amounts to. 

The first point to consider is the exact degree of reverence 
which Indian Moslems pay to the claims of the Sultan of Turkey 
to be Khalif of Islam. If the “ Young Moslems ” of India were 
to investigate the subject historically, which few of them do, they 
would not talk so much nonsense about it, but would revert 
to the attitude of their graver forefathers. The Sultans of 
Turkey base their claim primarily upon a supposed nomination 
of the last Abbasid, who in 1588 is alleged to have chosen Sultan 
Suleiman the Great as his successor. Every Mahomedan moulvi 
knows in his heart that even if the story is true that particular 
basis of claim is unsound. The inexorable condition is that the 
Khalif must be of the blood of the tribe of the Koreish, from 
which the Prophet sprang; and the Sultans of Turkey do not 
fulfil that condition. 

They have other grounds for their claim. One is that they 
are in possession of the Holy Relics, the Mantle and the Beard of 
the Prophet. These are kept in the old Palace at Seraglio Point, 
in Constantinople. Every year, in Abdul Hamid’s time, the 
harbour was cleared of all shipping in that particular neighbourhood 
and the Sultan went down to venerate the Relics. Afterwards 
he was always wont to sit, absolutely alone, in the beautiful 
blue-tiled structure at the head of the point, called the Baghdad 
Kiosk. There his gaze would wander across the blue waters of 
the Bosphorus. North he would look towards Russia, southwards 
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towards the Holy Cities of Christendom and Islam. His solitary 
figure was not without a certain pathos. Abdul Hamid sat in 
the kiosk once a year for thirty years. Only once did he reveal 
his thoughts during that annual reverie. He was about to depart, 
and had beckoned to the officer in attendance. Turning to him, 
he said with indescribable sadness, as though soliloquising aloud : 
*“* Many of my forefathers have sat here. I often wonder whether, 
when I am gone, the people will say I did better or worse than they 
did.” Abdul Hamid is a strange compound, and not altogether 
the monster poets have fancied him to be. Despite the fetwa 
of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, he probably remains the true Khalif 
in the eyes of the masses of his Ottoman subjects. The Turkish 
soldiery regarded him as Khalif; I doubt whether large numbers 
of Mahomedans in any other country have ever done so. 

The Sultan’s third claim to be considered Khalif is that he is 
the possessor of the Holy Cities of Islam. That is a claim which 
certainly counts for more with the people of India than the other 
two I have mentioned. It is really not very valid, for it might 
almost as well be said that the Sultan holds sway over Christendom 
because he possesses Jerusalem. Unless the Turks are more 
successful in bringing Arabia into subjection than they have been 
during the last twenty years, they may not long possess either 
Mecca or Medina. I may sum up this aspect of the question by 
saying that the Mahomedans of India have never attached very 
much weight to the three chief grounds on which the claim of the 
Sultan to be Khalif was based. They have turned to him in 
recent years rather as the sole remaining monarch of their faith 
who bulked largely in the world. He represented zzzat (prestige) 
for Mahomedans. 

In the old days Indian Mahomedans never bothered their 
heads about the claims of the Sultans of Turkey to the 
Khalifate. They were not accustomed to look towards “‘ Roum ” 
(Turkey). They knew that as the Sultan was not a Koreishi 
by descent he could not be a “ Khalifa Kamil.” They always 


used to pray for the “ Hakim-i-Wagt,” or “ruler for the time 


being,” and asked that God would “render him favourably 
disposed to Mahomedans.” Arminius Vambery once declared 
that when he was present at the Friday prayer in various mosques 
of Central Asia and Afghanistan he always heard the name of the 
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Sultan inserted in the Khutba before that of the reigning prince 
of the respective countries. I do not think Vambery saw much of 
Afghanistan except during a brief sojourn at Herat; and it is 
perfectly certain that in the reign of Abdur Rahman any person 
who dared to read the Khutba in Afghanistan in any other name 
than that of the reigning monarch would soon have lost his head. 
I should think, though I do not know, that Habibullah takes the 
view his father did. What is absolutely beyond dispute is that 
up to about the year 1878, while the Sultan was regarded by Indian 
Mahomedans as a great ruler in the Sunni world, he was never 
prayed for by name or as Khalifa in any Indian mosque. I believe 
that in a very large proportion of Indian mosques he is not so 
prayed for to-day. After Abdul Hamid’s accession, however, 
thousands of pamphlets, prayer books, and Khutbas were 
circulated in India and wherever there were Mahomedans under 
British rule, designating the Sultan as Khalifa and giving what 
might be called the State-prayer in his name. Meanwhile tentative 
efforts were made to spread the principles of Pan-Islamism in 
India, but these efforts had very little practical result down to 
the year 1897. Up to that year pamphlets and Pan-Islamists 
were alike almost ignored. 

1897 was the year of the Turko-Greek War. That conflict 
was pitiful enough, and brought no great credit to either side, 
but it was the very best stroke of luck that ever happened to 
Abdul Hamid. The Turkish successes roused the enthusiasm 
of the whole Mahomedan world. Exaggerated versions of the 
fighting stirred the tribes of the North-West Frontier, and 
unquestionably helped to bring about the Tirah War. Inthe 
Mahomedan quarters of the big cities of India there was much 
excitement. I remember wandering one night after the battle 
of Domokos into the Moslem bazaars of a great Indian city, and 
being dazzled by a veritable Feast of Lanterns in honour of the 
Sultan’s victories. The great mosque was ablaze with twinkling 
lines of light from pinnacle to floor; the befezzed faithful were 
thronging through the doors to give praise to Allah ; festoons of 
flags, garlands of flowers, and glowing lanterns hung from every 
Mahomedan house; and the Crescent flag was flaunted from 
balconies at every turn. It was at that time that one heard of the 
Sultan’s name being mentioned in prayer in the mosques, though 
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only ina very few. The Mahomedans of India—or men who claimed 
on rather slender grounds to represent them—sent telegrams of 
congratulation to the Sultan. Abdul Hamid responded effusively, 
and promised to send special envoys to India, but the envoys never 
arrived and probably were never intended to arrive. The tele- 
grams were merely a surface ebullition of no great account. Did 
not a hundred impulsive and rather foolish Members of Parliament 
at that time send a telegram to the King of Greece ?. One wonders 
whether any of these artless politicians ever heard what the 
distracted King said about them when he got their absurd 
message. The real measure of Indian regard for “ the Khalif” 
was discovered when Abdul Hamid promptly tried to improve the 
occasion by asking for subscriptions for the Hedjaz Railway, 
which was supposed to symbolise the unity of the followers of 
Mahomet by the manner of its payment. In the eight or nine years 
which followed the Sultan’s appeal for funds the Mahomedans 
of India subscribed only £18,000, of which sum one-third came 
from Rangoon alone. The fact was that festivals such as I 
witnessed in 1897 represented to the bulk of Indian Mahomedans 
simply an excuse for a tamasha (spectacle); the more 
intelligent among them were glad of an opportunity to show the 
world the unity of their religion ; while a very small section were, 
as I have good reason to know, animated by political motives 
which were certainly reprehensible. The ardour of Indian 
Moslems for the Sultan soon died down again. When Abdul 
Hamid was reported to be critically ill nine years later, an appeal, 
issued by a Mahomedan organisation in Calcutta, urging that 
prayers should be offered in his behalf met with hardly any 
response. 

There was one other aspect of the events of 1897 which 
deserves to be noted. The best and most respected Mahomedans 
in India strongly resented Abdul Hamid’s manifesto setting forth 
the duties of all good Mussulmans towards himself, as Khalif. 
They openly regarded it as an unwarrantable assumption of a 
dignity to which he had no real claim. They pointed out that the 
Mahomedan religion commands its adherents to be loyal to their 
sovereign, and by this is meant the ruler in whose country they 
live, and not the Sultan of Turkey. Sir Syed Ahmed, certainly 
the greatest man Islam in India produced last century, spoke his 
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mind very plainly in the Aligarh Institute Gazette. He insisted 
that a Mahomedan sovereign only had the rights of a Khalif im the 
country wherein he was ruler. If a Mahomedan ruler had the 
temporal allegiance of a people, he could regard himself as the 
custodian and protector of their religious faith; but he could 
claim no allegiance, either temporal or spiritual, in countries where 
his rule was not established. Sir Syed Ahmed bluntly said: 
“Sultan Abdul Hamid is not and cannot be the Khalif for us 
Mahomedans who are the subjects of the British Government.” 
He added that even the Sultan’s position as guardian of the two 
sacred places of Islam did not confer upon him any prescriptive 
right to claim adherence from the whole Mahomedan world. 
Since the days of the Prophet there has been no supreme Khalif 
over all Islam. Unfortunately the younger men of Aligarh pay 
small heed now to the precepts of their great founder. 

I have dealt at some length upon these topics because they 
have a very distinct bearing upon the situation to-day. If I 
venture to add a few words of advice upon that situation I may 
claim that I have some right to do so; for I have always tried 
to plead the cause of the Mahomedans of India, and fought their 
battle in days when they were not a power in Indian politics. I 
was once urgently summoned to the death-bed of an aged British 
general who had fought at the battle of Miani. His son is to-day 
a distinguished cavalry general occupying one of the highest posts 
in the service. The venerable soldier, whose fine strong features 
and long white beard made him seem like a prophet, said: “I 
have sent for you to urge you with my last breath always to do 
what you can for the Mahomedans of India. Their future troubles 
my dying hours. They are loyal now. God grant that they may 
always keep loyal! Never let the Government get out of touch 
with the Mahomedans. That is the great danger. If the Govern- 
ment ever lose touch with them evil will come of it, evil will come 
of it.” He died the same day. I think I was afterwards told that 
those were almost his last words. I can never forget their impres- 
siveness. Both before and after they were spoken I have done 
what I could. I had some share in the founding of the Moslem 
League, as certain of its originators will remember. I even 
christened it. The first proposal was to call the organisation the 
‘“Mahomedan Confederacy.” I pointed out to the late Nawab 
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Mohsin-ul-Mulk, who had the matter in hand, that there was a 
shade of meaning in the name which might be misunderstood. 
I submitted several alternative names, one of which was “The 
Moslem League,” and that was adopted with the prefix “ All- 
India.” The All-India Moslem League grew out of the movement 
to send a deputation to Lord Minto to state the grievances of 
Mahomedans. The movement involved a great deal of organisa- 
tion in Mahomedan centres throughout India. I strongly urged 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk to try to convert his temporary organisation into 
a permanent one, as otherwise all his good work in bringing 
Mahomedans together for a united effort would soon lapse. He 
said that the same idea had already occurred to himself and others, 
and he intended to make the attempt. The outcome of the 
famous address to Lord Minto, which I gave some assistance in 
preparing, was the birth of the Moslem League. 

Whatever the objects of the founders of the Moslem League 
may have been, I can say positively that the very last thing in 
their minds was the adoption of the programme of the Hindu 
organisation, the Indian National Congress. They never wished 
to express any hostility to Hindus, and certainly I had no such 
intention, for many of my best Indian friends are members of the 
Congress. My Mahomedan friends felt, and I felt, that the 
Congress platform as then enunciated—it was in the days when 
“Extremism” was fairly rife—was not suited to Mahomedan 
traditions; that Mahomedan interests could best be furthered 
by a separate organisation, working on its own lines; and that the 
Mahomedan community must undergo very great internal advance- 
ment before it was able sincerely to adopt some of the claims 
pressed upon the Government by the Congress. Unity of effort 
with the Congress was never dreamed of at that time. Things have 
changed indeed, and within the last few weeks there have been 
occurrences which might well make Sir Syed Ahmed and Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk turn in their graves. The Council of the Moslem League 
has adopted a resolution giving as one of its objects “ the attain- 
ment of a system of self-government suitable to India.” A 
prominent Mahomedan, Mr. Mazhar-ul-Hag, a member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, has appeared on the Congress 
platform and declared: “A great and powerful party of liberal 
Mussulmans has arisen, whose aims and ideals are the aims and 
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ideals of the Indian National Congress.” I believe his words to be 
true—for the moment. The Moslem League was only formed in . 
1906, and in seven years it has practically made its programme 
identical with that of the Congress. Mussulman and Hindu 
have joined hands for political purposes. No more significant 
event has happened in India for generations; yet it has passed 
almost unnoticed in England. 

I do not believe this unity will be either real or permanent. 
A famous Mahomedan once said to me by the shores of a lake 
—and he will remember his words: “ You can never fully com- 
prehend the impassable gulf that divides Hindus from Mahome- 
dans. No one can grasp it except ourselves. It is inherent in 
our beings. It enters into every act of our daily lives. It will 
take us a hundred years to bridge that gulf, and then you will see.” 
I think these words are probably still true, though much has 
happened since they were spoken. The foundations of the piers 
of the bridge seem to me to be rapidly being made, and they will 
at least endure until a torrent sweeps them away. When I see my 
valued friend Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee and Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haq 
shedding tears of joyful reconciliation over each other on the 
Congress platform I remain a little sceptical, because I do not 
think it will last; but I do not meanwhile conjure up horrific 
visions of the possible results of the union of League and Congress. 
The Congress is a weak influence to-day, because men of both 
communities find better means of expressing their views in the 
reformed Councils; but in so far as the Congress still exists it 
seems to have recovered sanity and balance, and to have shed the 
evil tendencies that swayed it a few years ago. It presses for self- 
government. Ifthe Moslem League is stimulated by the spectacle 
of the results of self-government in Turkey and Persia to make 
a similar demand I shall not criticise it. I have always believed 
that a far larger measure of self-government must be given to 
India in course of time; but the day has not yet come, nor will 
it arrive for a long period. 

There are only two observations that I would make on the 
situation now evolved. The first is that, though the new union 
between Hindu and Mussulman politicians may not be very real, 
the Government cannot afford to take that view. The union may 
be artificial, but it will be maintained sufficiently well to enable 
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both communities to join in making demands which will be far 
more embarrassing than any ever advanced before. The second 
observation is that there must have arisen very great estrangement 
between the Government and the Mahomedans to induce the 
Islamic community to take this step. Out of all the splendid and 
unquestioning Mahomedan loyalty of a few yeurs ago the Govern- 
ment of India and the India Office between them have evolved 
this situation. The loyalty remains: the Mahomedans of India 
are as loyal to the Crown as ever they were; but the political 
views of their leaders have been largely transformed. What has 
happened 2 

First, the downfall of Turkey has happened. I have explained 
the limited interest of Indian Mussulmans in Turkey until recent 
years. Even now the majority of them do not care very much 
about the claims of the Sultan as Khalifa, whatever the younger 
men may profess in public. But they are getting to care a great 
deal about the position of Islam in the world. To them Turkey 
and Persia have of late come to mean bulwarks of Mahomedanism 3 
and when they see Italy in Tripoli, the Bulgarians in Thrace, and 
the Russians in Northern Persia, they vaguely but not inaccurately 
feel that their militant religion has suffered reverses. They resent 
British sympathy with the Balkan States, and it is natural that 
they should resent it. So far their position is reasonable. When 
they proceed, as speakers at Lucknow and Lahore have done, to 
make wild attacks on British policy, and complain that Great 
Britain has not unsheathed the sword in behalf of the Sultan, 
they are both unreasonable and foolish. British policy cannot be 
framed to meet the sentiments of the Mahomedans of India, senti- 
ments often based on a false conception of their own religion and 
its traditions. It has to be framed on the world-needs of the 
British Empire, to which the Mahomedans of India owe sole 
allegiance, whatever they may pretend. Lord Curzon said in 
1897 in the House of Commons that “ British policy in Europe 
ought not to be dictated by considerations of the effect that policy 
may produce upon the inhabitants of her Majesty’s empire in 
India.” The same principle holds good to-day, and the young 
gentlemen from Aligarh who make spirited but impracticable 
speeches on Indian platforms may be counselled to remember it. 
Englishmen who understand sympathise with their feelings, 
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but British policy has to take thought of far greater considerations 
than the All-India Moslem League. The wisest Indian Mahome- 
dans realise this fully. The Aga Khan, in the pronouncement 
to which I have referred, told the Moslems of India that they 
must work to establish a firm friendship between Turkey and 
England; and to that end they must do nothing to weaken 
England’s confidence in Islam and in the loyalty of Indian 
Mussulmans. In the task of establishing such a friendship the 
British Government can fittingly take the lead in due season; 
but she cannot begin while Turkey is resolutely bent upon her own 
undoing. If the “ Young Moslems” of India grieve for Turkey, 
and. feel they must utter denunciations somehow, they will be 
better employed in denouncing the Committee of Union and 
Progress, which wrecked the Turkish Army, killed Turkey’s 
bravest soldier, and hurled Kiamil Pasha from office when he was 
about to conclude a prudent peace. 

I am well aware that there is deep and sincere feeling among 
the Moslems of India about the misfortunes of Turkey and Persia ; 
but I may go on to say that I do not think it would have found 
such extravagant expression as has recently been heard had they 
not felt sore at their treatment in internal affairs. That is the 
real source of much of the trouble. The Indian Mahomedans were 
unwisely suffered to get thoroughly out of touch with the Govern- 
ment, and to brood over their grievances, some real, some not very 
reasonable. They wanted to vent their anger, and Tripoli and 
Khorasan and Macedonia and Thrace gave them all the opportunity 
they needed, and a great deal more. Their religious feelings were 
wounded, but internal politics had—and still have—far more to do 
with their attitude. The difficulty began at the time of the Morley- 
Minto reforms. The Mahomedans felt that they were made to 
fight hard, far too hard, for what they got, and that their treatment 
was a poor reward for their silent loyalty. Rightly or wrongly 
they got it into their heads that Lord Morley did not like 
Mahomedans, and was translating his feeling into action; these 
things spread far and wide in India. The Bengal business added 
to their dissatisfaction. The Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal 
had suffered much from the truculent provocation of their Hindu 
“brethren,” and for five years their leaders kept them quiet, often 
with difficulty, while Moslems all over India gave them their 
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support. I am not now discussing the rights or wrongs of the 
Bengal question. I am only indicating one of the results of the 
final settlement. The Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal were told 
that the “ partition” was a “settled fact,’ and that it would 
never be reversed. It was reversed, and the new province was 
destroyed. A solemn British promise was broken, the one thing 
that should never happen in India. At the Imperial Assemblage 
at Delhi a year ago I was asked to see a Mahomedan magnate who 
was greatly distressed at what was coming, and found him in tears. 
On the night of the Durbar a Mahomedan, whose name is a 
household word, strode into my tent and angrily exclaimed: 
“When will you English learn to keep your word ?”” I could give 
many such instances. I speak of what] know. The wounds have 
perhaps been healed, but the scars remain, and they are deep. 
“ Had we agitated,” said the Mahomedans, “‘ we would not have 
been treated thus,” and I knew they were right. They are going 
to agitate now and under the interested incitement of their 
new Nationalist allies, they are using the Balkan War chiefly 
as a pretext. Another and very serious cause of Mahomedan 
estrangement is the attitude of the Government of India regarding 
the proposed Moslem University at Aligarh. Every Mahomedan 
leader is interested in this University scheme, and has been for 
years. It is a project very dear to all their hearts. They have 
got at cross-purposes with the Government about it, and I 
fear the University dispute, and the bitterness it has aroused, has 
more to do with the change of front of the Moslem League than 
any other single influence. The Aligarh people are sometimes 
very prickly, and Aligarh has not in all respects always been well 
or wisely controlled; but it does not seem that the Government 
have handled the issue very tactfully, and they should strain every 
nerve to find some solution. 

The duty of the Government is to try to restore the impaired 
confidence of Indian Mahomedans. The duty of Indian Mahome- 
dans is to keep their loyalty to the Crown unabated, whatever 
political programme they may adopt. The duty of the “ Young 
Moslems” is to cease talking nonsense about international 
politics. 

ASIATICUS. 


